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EFFECTS OF PERSONAL BACKGROUND AND TRAINING ON 
WORK VALUES OF THE HARD-CORE UNEMPLOYED’ 


JAMES G. GOODALE 2 


Bowling Green State University 


This study described how work values of 110 disadvantaged persons differ 
from those of 180 unskilled and semiskilled employees, identified biographical 
correlates of work values, and examined changes in work values following 
training. When compared with regular employees, hard-core trainees placed 
less emphasis on the tendency to keep active on the job, taking pride in 
their work, and subscribing to the traditional Protestant Ethic, but placed 
more emphasis on making money on the job. Significant relationships were 
found between background characteristics and work values of the hard core. 
Changes in work values of disadvantaged subjects after 8 weeks of training 
did not differ from those of 252 controlled subjects (insurance agents and 


college students). 


Persons classified as disadvantaged or hard 
core represent a subculture of our society 
with an indigenous life style and value sys- 
tem. One aspect of this value system that is 
of particular interest to social scientists is the 
concept of work values—an individual’s atti- 
tude toward work in general rather than 
his feelings about a specific job. Many 
authors have speculated about the develop- 
ment of attitudes of the hard core, but they 
have presented few data to support their 
conclusions. 

From a series of intensive interviews of 600 
middle- and working-class families in Chicago, 
Davis (1946) identified three factors that 
may produce the behavior and set of values 
characteristic of the ghetto subculture. First, 
the necessity for survival forces the child of 
the lower-class family to seek immediate 
gratification of the most basic physical needs 
(food, clothing, and shelter), and it inhibits 
his striving for less urgent goals. Second, 
Davis argued that when a person becomes 


i'This research was supported under Grant 
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accustomed to living at a subsistence level, 
unemployment becomes an acceptable norm. 
Third, his lack of adequate income, clothing, 
shelter, education, and vocational skills makes 
it impossible for the disadvantaged individual 
to escape the ghetto. In a similar essay, 
Himes (1968) observed that underprivileged 
black children who do not interact daily 
with employed persons fail to learn that 
effort leads to advancement in the work situ- 
ation and remain naive about the language, 
dress, attitudes, and behavior expected by 
employers. 

Unlike Himes, Schwartz and Henderson 
(1964) pointed out that most adolescents are 
exposed to the American work ethic through 
their experiences either at home or at school. 
They theorized that the disadvantaged are 
torn by the contrast between the ideals of the 
Protestant Ethic (Weber, 1958; e.g., work is 
good, achievement leads to advancement) and 
the reality of menial jobs, low pay, and 
chronic unemployment. They resolve this 
dilemma by devaluing work and by finding 
other ways of making money such as stealing, 
soliciting, and pushing dope. Their choice of 
solution reflects the rejection of legitimate 
employment as a means of advancement, 

Despite the conclusions of the previous 
authors, Williams (1968) reasoned that the 
underprivileged accept the societal work ethic 
and want to support themselves through em- 
ployment, but this desire is frustrated in 
demeaning, low-paying jobs. According to 
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Williams (1968) and Rainwater (1966), most 
hard-core males work for little money, and as 
this situation continues over a period of time, 
employment for low wages becomes aversive, 
although work itself is still valued. Williams 
(1968) claimed that since the disadvantaged 
do not differ from the rest of the labor force 
in their work values, a well-paying job will 
transform them into productive employees. 

Some authors have measured values of the 
hard core. In an analysis of alienation scores, 
Bullough (1967) found that black residents 
of the ghetto expressed greater feelings of 
anomie and powerlessness than blacks living 
in integrated suburban areas. Agreeing with 
Davis (1946), Bullough concluded that 
work values of the hard core not only result 
from ghetto living but also perpetuate the 
impoverished environment. 

Using a sample of disadvantaged per- 
sons, Wijting (1969) discovered relationships 
among work values and demographic informa- 
tion, parental models, early physical sur- 
roundings, and early psychological environ- 
ment, In a canonical regression analysis, high 
incidence of police trouble in the family, rural 
residency, and low-family income were asso- 
ciated with emphasis on the social rewards 
of work and preference for being inactive and 
uninvolved on the job. 


Attempts To Hire thc Disadvantaged 


Recognizing the vicious circle of unemploy- 
ment experienced by members of the hard 
core, the federal government and private busi- 
ness launched a nationwide effort to hire and 
train the disadvantaged by creating a pro- 
gram named Job Opportunities in the Busi- 
ness Sector and an implementing agency 
known as the National Alliance of Busines 
men (NAB). The NAB set h 
employment of 100,000 hard-core indivi E 
by June 1969, and 500,000 by mi 

The NAB companies have à; 
efforts to hire hard-core applicants, to im- 
prove their skills in specialized training and 
to place them on jobs requiring high levels 
of ability. However, the NAB program has 
not transformed all applicants into satisfied 
and productive workers. Of over 400,000 em- 
ployees hired since 1968, 47% quit their jobs 


as its goal the 


made sincere 
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within the first 6 months of employment.? In 
the metropolitan areas that have 100 or more 
companies participating in the NAB program, 
turnover rates vary greatly. For example, 
during the same period, one municipal area 
in New England reported a 20% turnover 
rate among the hard core, another in Wiscon- 
sin reported a 40% figure, and in Florida, à 
56% figure was reported.* 

High turnover, therefore, may involve the 
work values of employees. The NAB program 
has not dealt with these in an effective 
manner. The work values of disadvantaged 
employees seem to differ markedly from those 
held by all other workers in similar jobs, and, 
in addition, individual differences in attitudes 
toward work may exist among hard-core em- 
ployees. In order to determine if these 
apparent differences are real, the values must 
be measured. 


The Current Study 


Although anecdotal evidence and turnover 
statistics have suggested that the disadvan- 
taged appear to react to work situations dif- 
ferently than do other employees holding the 
same jobs, there is no research to explain how 
and why the two groups differ in their work 
values, This study, therefore, focused on work 
values of hard-core employees. Since the Te- 
search was exploratory in nature, no formal 
hypotheses were formulated. The objectives 
of the project were as follows: (a) to mea- 
sure the differences between work values of 
newly hired hard-core employees and those of 
other newly hired workers in similar jobs, 
(b) to identify background characteristics 
that are related to work values, and (c) to 


3 Figure presented by Paul W. Kayser C77 
president of the NAB at the annual meeting 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1970. 

4The fact that many people quit t 
not necessarily mean that the NAB progran ctive 
failed or that the disadvantaged make unprodi their 
or dissatisfied employees. Individuals may Jeav ogra™ 
jobs for reasons unrelated to the NAB Pr ovat 
(eg. to move to another city), but their turni ‘eft 
statistics would be included with those W D 
because they did not like the NAB progre were 
because they did not like work. The statistics. ied 
included in the Confidential Progress Report 75 
by the NAB on January 31, 1970. 
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detect changes in work values as a function of 
orientation programs, 


METHOD 
Overview 


The sample included subjects classified as disad- 
vantaged5 (hard-core group), regularly employed 
unskilled or semiskilled workers (comparison group), 
and middle-class persons (control group). To accom- 
plish objective (a), work values were contrasted be- 
tween the hard-core and comparison groups. Objec- 
tive (b) concerned only the disadvantaged subjects. 
In meeting objective (c), changes in work values 
of the hard core were compared with those of the 
control group. 


Subjects 


The group of disadvantaged subjects contained 37 
females and 73 males, 99 who were black and 11 who 
were white. They ranged from 18 to 42 years of age 
with a mean of 2 and their educational level 
varied from 6 to 13 years with a mean of 10.6. The 
subjects averaged 4.5 years of previous work experi- 
ence primarily in unskilled jobs. The comparison group 
included 139 semiskilled and unskilled employees of 
a midwestern glass-manufacturing company and 41 
newly hired, hourly workers employed in a southern 
detergent factory. Serving as control subjects were 
137 agents of an eastern insurance company and 115 
undergraduates of a small college in California. 

The 110 persons classified as hard core were 
selected from four companies affiliated with NAB. 
Only 13 subjects terminated before training was 
finished. Forty subjects hired by a plant in north- 
eastern Ohio produced light bulbs. Thirty-five par- 
ticipants greased and assembled small parts in an 
automobile training center in northeastern Ohio. In 
à consortium of 16 companies in southern Ohio, 25 
of'the disadvantaged received training ranging from 
manual labor in a steel mill to clerical work in a 
local bank, Ten additional subjects performed general 
labor and material handling in a glass manufacturing 
factory in northwestern Ohio. 


Design 


The design of this study can be categorized as a 
nonequivalent control group design (Campbell & 
Stanley, 1966) in which the control and experimental 
subjects are not randomly assigned to treatments. 
Nonequivalent subjects were used as a control group 


5 A person who is classified as disadvantaged must 
be a member of a poor family and be unemployed, 
underemployed, or hindered from seeking work and 
be at least one of the following: (4) school dropout, 
(b) minority member, (c) under 22 years of age, 
(d) 45 years of age or over, and (€) handicapped 
(Ohio Bureau of Employment Services. Letter. No. 
1055, March 19, 1960). 


because disadvantaged persons not involved in NAB 
training were unavailable. In addition, the study 
must be considered a quasiexperiment because train- 
ing programs, which differed across companies, were 
regarded as the same treatment. 


Procedure 


Participants were told their responses to question- 
naires and interviews would provide information 
about differences in work attitudes, but would have 
no bearing on their jobs. Participation was volun- 
tary, and subjects were assured that only general 
results would be reported to their employers. The 
investigator collected all data from hard-core persons, 
and questionnaires from other subjects were either 
mailed to their homes or administered by company 
personnel and then sent directly to the investigator. 

Trainees spent approximately half of each work 
week in basic education and orientation and the 
other half in on-the-job training. Hard-core subjects 
completed the Survey of Work Values (SWV) 
shortly aíter they entered training (Time 1) and 
about 6 weeks later at the completion of the program 
(Time 2). This questionnaire can be scored on six 
subscales—Pride in Work, Job Involvement, Activity 
Preference, Attitude toward Earnings, Social Status 
of Job, and Upward Striving—and on six clusters— 
Intrinsic Work Values, Organization-Man Ethic, 
Upward Striving, Social Status on Job, Conventional 
Ethic, and Attitude toward Earnings (see Wollack, 
Goodale, Wijting, & Smith, 1971, for definitions). In 
the development of the SWV, industrial employees 
assigned items to their respective subscales with high 
ability. When using the scale, subjects are in- 
structed to agree or disagree with each of 54 state- 
ments. Scores are obtained by summing responses to 
items compri each of subscales, The test- 
retest reliabilities of the 9-item subscales range from 
.68 to .76 despite the fact that the items have been 
chosen to vary in endorsement level (Wollack et al., 
1971). The reading level of the SWV is low enough 
to permit its use with disadvantaged applicants 
(Wijting, 1969). 

By filling out a biographical inventory at Time 1, 
each subject supplied information about the physical 
and psychological conditions of early home life, the 
presence of parental work models in the home, the 
area of the country and size of city in which the 
person was raised, his work experience, educational 
and occupational level, financial responsibility, and 
recent work record. At Time 2, hard-core employees 
discussed the experiences that were especially satisfy- 
ing or dissatisfying to them during training in an 
interview with the investigator, 

Comparison employees completed the SWV only 
once, either shortly after being hired or after an 
unrecorded amount of experience on the job. Control 
subjects responded to the SWV once and then a 
second time about 2 months later. They continued 
in their usual school or work activities. between 
administrations of the SWV. 
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TABLE 1 


DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION ANALYSIS WITH SWV SUBSCALES AS CRITE 


Hard core Comparison | E ae ns 
| (N — 110) | (N = 180) | Discriminant function 
| | = 
Subscale SS = =— a i i ] 
: | T » T Contri- 
| H | SD a | SD b | s | ios 
Social Status of Job 12.53 | 2.24 12.89 1.87 | -209 170 p 
Activity Preference 15.85 | 1.88 17.07 94 | -705 | A 72 a : 
Job Involvement 1653 | 1.63 | 17.03 1.11 —.048 is ch : 
Upward Striving | 15.66 183 | 15.87 145 | 429 A 19 | 3 E 
Attitude toward Earnings | — 14.03 227 | 1239 | 1.99 —.625 - 085 | 438 : 
Pride in Work. 16.99 1.63 | 17.64 65 223 523 068 


Note. Wilks' lambda = .734, x? = 
' a Regression weight. > : 
b Correlation of variate with its composite, 


Analysis 


All analyses involving SWV responses were per- 
formed separately for subscale scores and cluster 
scores. Absences and incomplete questionnaires 
created the problem of missing data, often encoun- 
tered in field research. When cluster or subscale 
scores were computed, the mean of available re- 
sponses to items of that cluster or subscale was 
inserted for missing values (Timm, 1970). 


RESULTS 
Comparison of Work Values 


Discriminant function analysis revealed 
differences between work values of the hard- 
core and comparison groups. This statistical 
technique determined the weighted combina- 
tion of SWV scores discriminating maximally 
between the two groups of subjects (Cooley 
& Lohnes, 1962). The correlations of each 
variable with the discriminant function 
(Kelly, Beggs, McNeil, Eichelberger & Lyon 
1969) and their contribution to the u € 
ance of the discriminant function i 
the dimensions of work v. 
two groups differed most. 

The composite of subs 
Table 1) discriminated M. Fe e ari 
and comparison groups with a x of 104 06 

(df = 6, p < .001). Attitude toward Earnin 

contributed .48 to th pos 


ontribu „the unit variance of the 
discriminant function, while Activity Pref- 
erence and Pride in Work accounted for 4| 


and .07, respectively, Therefore, the main 


nit vari- 
ndicated 
alues on which the 


contrast between the two groups was in their 

preference for activity and deemphasis of — 

money; the hard-core persons scored 5.88 on 

the discriminant axis, and the regular em- 

ployees scored 7.12. The subjects were very 

similar, however, in Job Involvement, Upward 

Striving, and Social Status of Job. 
Analysis of SWV cluster scores (see Table 

2) also produced highly significant differenti- 

ation between the two groups of employees 

(x? = 8147, df = 6, p< .001). Since Con- 

ventional Ethic and Upward Striving cor 


related negatively with the discriminant 
function, but Attitude toward Earnings 


correlated positively, the composite reflected 
an emphasis on wages and a deemphasis of 
the conventional work ethic. Hard-core sub- 
jects scored 7.39 on the composite, while the 
comparison employees scored 6.30. The two 
groups were comparable in Social Status of 
Job, Organization-man Ethic, and Intrinsic 
Work Values. 


Correlates of Work Values 
rsonal 


Next, the relationships among peg the 


background variables and work values 9 e- | 
hard core were investigated. Since it Wa5 ` | 
cided to combine the biographical mi 
tion into more reliable and interpretable w 
ates, the 28 background items were subjecit 

to a principal components factor analys" 
With varimax rotation. After seven factor? 
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TABLE 2 


Discriminant FUNCTION ANALYSIS WITH SWV CLUSTERS As CRITERIA 


Hard core | Comparison | ae i 
(N = 110) | (V = 180) | Discriminant function 
Cluster tea - — as Lese = 
ar T^sB | a SD | be s | pog 
| | | | | | bution 
Intrinsic Work Values | 23.06 | 221 | 23.69 | 1.17 —.052 | —395 | 022 
Organization-man Ethic (16.70 | 2.09 | 16.97 130 | —.08 =171 | 015 
Upward Striving | 8.64 140 | 8.97 | .99 | —.335 —295 | 079 
Social Status of Job 10.25 186 | 1039 | 1.64 —.217 | —.089 | .022 
Conventional Ethic 20.39 | 1.84 | 21.08 .99 —.403 | —505 | 187 
Attitude toward Earnings 936 | 130 | sis | uis | SIS | 44 | .678 


| | | 


-779, x? = 81.47, p < 001, 


n weigh i 
v Correlation of variate with its composite. 


were extracted, less than 5% of the residual 
correlations were greater than .10, 

Factor 1 (Economic Maturity) was defined 
by positive loadings on age, years of work 
experience, marital status, number of persons 
supported, and by a negative loading on 
person paying the bills. An individual scoring 
high on this factor was likely to be old, mar- 
ried with several dependents, to pay most of 
his family’s bills, and to have had much work 
experience. Factor 2 (Police Trouble) had 
positive loadings on items dealing with fre- 
quency and severity of police trouble by 
members of one’s family and number of argu- 
ments with one’s parents. Factor 3 (Rural 
South-Urban North) correlated with the area 
of the country and size of city in which a 
person spent his early life. A high score on 
Factor 4 (Welfare) represented an individual 
whose father was often out of work and whose 
family was on welfare. Factor 5 (Socioeco- 
nomic Status) summarized the educational 
level of one's parents and number of family 
members who drank excessively, Factors 6 
and 7 were poorly defined and were not 
included in subsequent analyses. 

Values of the 15 items composing the in- 
terpretable factors were converted to z scores 
and summed to form five clusters. "These 
variates, along with sex and educational level, 
Were included in canonical regression analyses 
as predictors of SWV subscale and cluster 
scores. Eleven retrospective variables were 


dropped because of low variance or high 
percentage of missing data. 

Canonical regression analysis determined 
the linear combination of the set of predictors 
and the set of criteria that maximized the 
correlation between the two sets of variates 
(Bartlett, 1941; Burt, 1948; Horst, 1961). 
The correlation of each variate with its com- 
posite (Meredith, 1964), and the contribu- 
tion of a given variate to the unit variance 
of its composite were used to interpret the 
canonical analysis, The following interpreta- 
tions must be considered tentative since cross- 
validation of the canonical correlations was 
not feasible because of the small number of 
subjects. Similarity of the present results to 
those of previous studies, however, added 


credibility to the relationships described 
below. 
The first canonical correlation between 


background variates and SWV subscale scores 
was .612 (x?-— 64.33, dí — 42, p< .025). 
The predictor composite (see Table 3) 
showed positive loadings on Economic Ma- 
turity (.477), Educational Level (.585), and 
Rural South-Urban North (.231) and a 
negative loading on Welfare (—.620). The 
criterion composite correlated positively with 
Job Involvement (.880) and Pride in Work 
(.469) and negatively with Social Status of 
Job (—.419). The predictor composite de- 
scribed a person from the urban North, who 
was relatively well educated and economically 


TABLE 3 


CANONICAL ANALYSIS WITH SWV SUBSCALES 
As CRITERIA (n = 78) 


Variate ba | eee 
Economic Maturity 397| 477 189 
Police Trouble 002 046 | 000 
Rural South-Urban North 500 231 116 
Welfare —483 | —620 299 
Socioeconomic Status 232 239 056 
Sex 307 , 103 032 
Educational Level | 527| 585| 308 
Social Status of Job | —349 | —419 | 146 
Activity Preference 094 | 432 042 
Job Involvement 786 | 880 691 
Upward Striving —089 268 | —024 
Attitude toward Earnings | —121 | —423 | 051 
Pride in Work 197 469 | 093 

] 


Note. Sample i 
points are omitte 

^ Regression ht. 

* Correlation of variate with its composite. 


cluded only hard-core subjects. Decimal 


mature, and whose family had spent little or 
no time on welfare. This type of person val- 
ues being highly involved in his job and tak- 
ing pride in his work but deemphasizes the 
social status of being employed. 

The analysis of SWV cluster scores and 
biographical data (Re = .572, x? = 61.53, dj 
= 42, p< 025) produced very similar re- 
sults. The predictor composite in Table 4, 
composed of Educational Level (.681), Eco- 
nomic Maturity (.406), and Welfare 
(—.432), described a person of relatively high 
educational level and economic maturity 
whose family had spent little or no time on 
welfare. The criterion function show 
tive loadings on Intrinsic Work 
(.724) and Conventional Ethi 
negative loading on Social 
(—.558). This composite rep; 
son who values work as its 


deemphasizes the social stat 
ployed. 


ed posi- 
Values 
c (.623) and a 
Status of Job 
resented a per- 
own reward and 
us of being em- 


Modification of Work Values 
The next analysis tested t 
changes in work values exp 


core subjects, Only 65 disadvanta 
Hy ged persons 
filled out the SWV at Time 2 hee: "a 


sences, terminations, and refusal of several 


he significance of 
erienced by hard- 
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subjects to take a questionnaire twice in 2 
months. Differences were computed by sub- 
tracting SWV scores of Time 1 from those 
of Time 2. Changes in work values of the 
hard-core subjects ranged from = 25 to: 40 
and did not differ significantly from those of 
the control group. 


Subjects’ Impressions of NAB 


Shortly before completion of the orienta- 
tion, subjects were asked their feelings about 
the program and what training experiences 
they found especially satisfying and dissatis- 
fying. Originally, a content analysis of these 
responses was planned, and frequency of re- 
sponse was to be correlated with changes ™ 
work values, This step was dropped when nó 
significant changes in work values were found, 
but subjects’ impressions were still iana 
tive. Over 90% said the program was helpful 
because it provided them with an opportunity 
to work and earn money. Many with € 
work records viewed the training as 4 Eu 
chance to secure gainful employment. Mos 
frequently mentioned as dissatisfying were 


n ign 0 
routine, low-level work, poor condition A 
training materials, and close supervision ©? 
company personnel. 
TABLE 4 
CANONICAL ANALYSIS WiTH SWV CLUSTERS 
| Contri- 
Variate Di $9 | bution 
| - He 
Ga d pr ut 186 
Economic Maturity 459 E 002. 
Police Trouble —032 | —05! 103 
Rural South-Urban North 465 222 107 
Welfare —248 E 019 
Socioeconomic Status 128 15 116 
Sex | 441 je 466 
Educational Level 685 EH 325 
Intrinsic Work Values 449 100 009 
Organization-man Ethic 092 1 0 o7t 
Upward Striving 166 ae 290 
Social Status of Job -5:0 | —55 | 288 
Conventional Ethic 4M 62 022 
Attitude toward Earnings | —084 | —25 a 
“atl 
T eC MEME 
Note, Sample included only hard-core subject 
points a mitted. 
Regression weight. 


* Correlation of variate with its composite. 
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DISCUSSION 
Work Values of the Disadvantaged 


Results of the two discriminant function 
analyses strongly supported the premise that 
the hard core differ markedly from regular 
employees in their expressed work values. The 
hard-core subjects scored lower than the com- 
parison group in Activity Preference, Pride 
in Work, Upward Striving, and Conventional 
Work Ethic and higher in Attitude toward 
Earnings. These data indicated that the disad- 
vantaged labor primarily for money rather 
than for the intrinsic rewards of work. 
Davis (1946), Himes (1968), and Schwartz 
and Henderson (1964) also noted the tend- 
ency of the hard core to concentrate on im- 
mediate gratification and to devalue work for 
its own sake. Bullough (1967), Killian and 
Grigg (1962), and Lefton (1968) made simi- 
lar conclusions because ghetto blacks ex- 
pressed greater feelings of alienation from the 
traditional work ethic than did whites or well- 
to-do blacks. Also supporting this general 
trend were Centers! report (1949) that lower- 
class groups strongly valued security and 
money and Bloom and Barry's finding (1967) 
that blacks emphasized extrinsic work rewards 
more than did whites. 

The canonical analyses disclosed some im- 
portant variation in work values within the 
hard-core sample. Disadvantaged persons of 
relatively high educational level and economic 
maturity showed positive attitudes toward 
the Conventional Work Ethic and the intrinsic 
rewards of work (Pride in Work and Job In- 
volvement) and placed less emphasis on the 
social status of employment. Goodale (1970) 
found that individuals of high socioeconomic 
status also subscribed to the conventional 
work ethic. It is interesting to note that Atti- 
tude toward Earnings, the work value that 
discriminated most significantly between hard- 
core and employed persons, was not related 
to biographical characteristics of the hard- 
core sample. 

'The canonical analyses revealed correlates 
of work values alien to those held by working 
members of society. However, longitudinal 
Studies that trace work values developing in 
Children of various socioeconomic classes are 


, needed to identify the time at which the value 


systems diverge and to suggest determinants 
of different sets of work values. Until devel- 
opmental research is done, studies of work 
values and background information will be 
more descriptive than explanatory. 


Changes in Work Values 


An examination of NAB programs that 
stressed attitude change would have been 
preferred, but such programs were not avail- 
able. Perhaps because the emphasis was on 
acquisition of skill and educational improve- 
ment rather than on attitudes, the work 
values of hard-core subjects were not signifi- 
cantly altered by orientation. Outlines of the 
training schedules documented that little time 
was spent on attempts to modify work values 
of the participants. 

It is unlikely that 8 weeks of training could 
have changed work values that have been 
formed by many years of experience. A reason 
for this may be that disadvantaged persons 
received training for routine, unstimulating 
jobs, while being told that they should regard 
work as intrinsically rewarding. The hard core 
may become disillusioned with their jobs when 
expectations formed in training are not ful- 
filled. Supporting this speculation is the find- 
ing of Quinn, Fine, and Levitin (1970) 
that the disadvantaged gave poor working 
conditions most frequently as the reason for 
quitting NAB jobs. 

Several speculations can be made regarding 
methods of training that are likely to produce 
changes in work values, First, since this study 
disclosed specific work values in which hard- 
core and regular employees differed, NAB 
orientation. could focus on altering those 
values. Second, the variance in work values 
within the disadvantaged sample indicated 
the necessity of having training tailored to 
individual needs, Counselors with information 
about a person's background and initial work 
values could develop personalized plans for 
training. Third, subjects could be allowed to 
move in sequential progression toward com- 
pletion of their training instead of having to 
remain in the program for a fixed amount of 
time, Fourth, trainees could be placed on jobs 
alter consideration has been given to abilities 
and successes demonstrated in training as well 
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as to the availability of jobs. These sugges- 
tions are made as alternatives to be tried 
and evaluated, not as rigid guidelines for 
successful NAB programs. 


A Problem of Measurement 


Measurement of values is difficult when 
subjects are aware of socially desirable re- 
sponses. It is leigtimate to ask if the dif- 
ferences in work values of hard-core and 
comparison subjects were partially due to the 
desire of regular employees to gain approval 
with their SWV responses. If this is the case, 
why were the disadvantaged unconcerned with 
how their responses would appear? Davis 
(1946), Himes (1968), and Schwartz and 
Henderson (1964) posit that the disadvan- 
taged are not cognizant of socially acceptable 
work values because of their isolated work 
subculture, and, therefore, cannot pretend to 
subscribe to them. Williams (1968) would 
argue, however, that disadvantaged subjects 
are aware of but do not endorse the prevailing 
work ethic because their current work situa- 
tions contradict it^ Williams (1968) hy- 
pothesized that a hard-core trainee would ac- 
cept the Protestant Ethic onlv if he were 
given a good job. 


Conclusions and Implications for Future 
Research 


Although no Changes in work values were 
detected immediately after orientation in this 
study, the NAB program may still alter atti- 
tudes. Work values of trainees should be mea- 
sured several months after 
their jobs to see if they hay. 
orientation. toward employment 
that the hard core are more likely 
both work values and performance 
have had some experience with 
closely matched to their abilities an 

Despite 


they have begun 
€ accepted a new 
It appears 
to improve 
after they 
jobs more 
d interests, 
problems of measurement, this 
study gave more precise information - . 
ing the work values of the hard core. 
ordinary employees in comparable jobs 


ard- 
and 
and 


6A simple Way to test whether the hard core ar 
aware of socially acceptable work values would p 
Je 


to instruct them to fill out the SWV 1 
a white-collar employee would. as they think 
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identified background characteristics that 
might have produced differences between the 
two groups. Unfortunately, comparison of per- 
formance of hard-core and regular employees 
on the job was impossible because current 
high unemployment prevented trainees from 
moving into full-time work. Relationships 
between work values and job performance 
should be examined, however, to discover how 
different orientations toward work correlate 
with performance on the job. 
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EFFECT OF MINIMIZING COERCION ON THE 
REHABILITATION OF PRISONERS 


DOUGLAS A. BIGELOW * axb RICHARD H. DRISCOLL 
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Etzioni’s theory of power and involvement in organizations formed pe bi 
for an approach to the process of rehabilitation. A cross-sectional enn P as 
employed to test five hypotheses derived from this theoretical formu a BE 
The analysis compared two inmate groups, in a federal youth correctional 
center, which differed in the degree to which they were subject to Lore 
power by the staff. It was found that coercive power was inversely associa a 
with (a) cooperative attitudes among inmates, (b) normative expectations ee 
pressures for cooperation with the supervisors, (c) a cooperatively disposec 
informal inmate leadership, and (d) a perception of the supervisors as having 
socially adaptive work values. These were believed important in reha bilitation. 
The final hypothesis—that noncoerced subjects would have adopted sociallv 
adaptive work values—was found to be in the expected direction. but not 


significant. 


The socialization of persons in an institu- 
tional setting is influenced by a number of 
aspects of the institution as an organizational 
structure. The present study is concerned 
with one of these aspects: the nature of power 
exercised by institutional authorities, as a 
factor bearing on the rehabilitation of young 
men in a federal correctional center, 


Our conceptual analysis of institutions is 
based on that of Etzioni (1961, 1968) in 
which three categories of variables were de- 
scribed: status, power, and involvement. The 
members of an organization were divided into 
two statuses: the elite and the rank and file. 
There were three modes of power by which 
the elite might relate to the rank and file: 
coercive, normative, and remunerative, Coer- 
cive power consists of the use or threatened 
use of force to limit the behavioral alterna- 
tives of an individual, whereas normative 
power consists of persuasion, suggestion and 
the use of interpersonal rewards to influence 
the choice of alternatives, Etzioni conceptual- 
ized coervice and normative power as tending 
to be mutually exclusive, Power, therefore 
may be considered as lying along a single 


dimension—from high to low coercive power 


+The authors are indebted to William A. Scott 
for his supervision of this study and his constructi ve 
criticism of the manuscript. | A 
* Requests for re 
A. Bigelow, Depar 
of Colorado, Bould 


prints should be sent to Douglas 
tment of Psychology, University 
er, Colorado 80302. i 


(Remunerative power is not dealt with in the 
present study.) li- 
The third variable in Etzioni's conceptua 
zation was the involvement of the rank A 
file in the organization, which may range Pr 
alienation to commitment. To be alent 
from the organization and its elite i to d to 
an uncooperative attitude, to be dispose ia 
resist directives, to antagonize, and to T€ i: 
the authority, credibility, and influence E 
the elite. To be committed is to have e jg 
operative attitude, to be willing to ubt 
please, and to learn from the elite. In A 
study, involvement is conceptualized as Ae 
single dimension—running from low aam 
ment to high—and is specified as (a) ed 
tive orientation, (b) perception of the E 
as possessing socially adaptive values, a 

(c) commitment to the general objectives 
the institution. ; 
Etzioni argued that, where the elit be 
cises a predominantly normative power lace 
the rank and file, the latter tends et the 
itself into a cooperative relationship i i 
elite, committing itself more completely 
the directives of the elite and to M pe 
and practices of the organization. ercivê 
other hand, where the elite exercises alien” 
power, the rank and file tends to be is 2 
ated. The central concern of this suey 
specification, in the setting of a correc jtio” 
institution, of Etzioni’s general propo? ye’ 
about this relationship of power and inv 
10 
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ment. The investigators propose that an in- 
mate population which interacts with a 
supervising staff exercising predominantly 
noncoercive (normative) power tends to re- 
spond cooperatively and to perceive the 
supervisory staff as worthy models and, fur- 
ther, that effective resocialization of the 
inmates occurs under these conditions. 

The commitment of the rank and file is 
lodged in individual attitudes, in the norma- 
tive expectations and pressures of the group, 
and in the informal leadership of the group. 

For organizations whose function is the 
inculcation of socially adaptive values, the 
extent to which the rank and file adopts those 
values is the ostensible criterion of the institu- 
tion’s success; and, in our theoretical formula- 
tion, it is the outcome of day-to-day cooper- 
ative attitudes, group pressures, and modeling 
of the elite—which are associated with the 
exercise of minimal coercion on the part of 
the supervising staff. 

The theoretical formulation presented 
above may be stated as five hypotheses. These 
hypotheses were made with respect to seg- 
ments of an inmate population, each under 
different supervisory staff, in a federal youth 
correctional center (a more complete descrip- 
tion appears below). In addition, the design 
of the study requires that the five groups be 
significantly different in the degree of coer- 
cive power exercised by their elite. The hy- 
potheses were as follows: (a) Members of 
the coerced groups have less cooperative atti- 
tudes than those of the noncoerced groups 
toward their respective supervisors. (b) The 
coerced groups have less cooperative norma- 
tive expectations, (c) They choose less co- 
operatively oriented leaderships than do the 
noncoerced groups. Finally, (d) the non- 
coerced groups perceive their supervisors as 
holding what is described below as better 
work values and (e) they have, themselves, 
assimilated better work values than have 


coerced groups of inmates. 
METHOD 


Subjects and Institution 


The program of this rehabilitational institution 
involved academic education, vocational training in 
Workshops, recreation, and a variety of other activi- 
ties such as kitchen duties and grounds maintenance. 


On the basis of discussion with staff and inmates, 
it was decided that the workshops were the locus 
of predominantly noncoercive relationships, while 
certain dormitories were the locus of predominantly 
coercive relationships. 

Of a total of 97 subjects, 59 were in the coerced 
groups from the dormitory and 38 were in the non- 
coerced group from four workshops. All were in 
their late adolescence and were inmates of the federal 
correctional institution, having committed more than 
minor offenses. 


Measures 


A questionnaire consisting of six scales was admin- 
istered to the dormitory and the shop groups. The 
dormitory form referred to “dormitory officers” and 
the shop form to “shop foremen." 

Coercive Power scale. This scale assessed the extent 
to which the subjects’ supervisors were seen as using 
force or threatened force to control inmates’ behav- 
ior. There were six items, half of them reverse 
scored, for example, “A guy has to be on his toes 
to keep from getting into trouble with the shop 
foreman” and “The shop foreman doesn’t worry 
about inmates breaking minor rules, and doesn't 
come down too hard on them for it.” Response 
alternatives were "agree" or "disagree," with those 
indicating coercion scored high. 

Cooperative Attitude scale. It was hypothesized 
that inmates not subject to the exercise of co- 
ercive power would tend to have more cooperative 
attitudes, Of the six agree-disagree items half were 
reverse scored, for example, “If the shop foreman 
asked me to clean up the shop right away, I would 
do it, even if he wasn’t around to see that I did” 
and “I try to get away without doing things the 
shop foreman asks me to do whenever I can.” 

Cooperative Norm scale, This scale assessed the 
subjects’ perception of their group's normative expec- 
tations and pressures with respect to cooperation 
with the supe ng elite. There were six agree-dis- 
agree items, half reverse scored, for example, “The 
guys in this group think that the shop foreman only 
s to do what is fair and reasonable” and “If 
ant to get along well with the guys in this 
group, you can’t be too friendly with the shop 
foreman.” 

Work Values of the Elite scale. Learning to be an 
acceptable member of society, for members of this 
socioeconomic group, consi: largely in learning to 
be a motivated, stable worker who believes that 
worthwhile rewards, that is, prestige, personal satis- 
faction, and security, as well as remuneration result 
from vocational diligence and performance. Two of 
the eight items were: "I think the shop foreman's 
family and friends respect him because he holds a 
steady job" and “I am sure the shop foreman finds 
his job dull and boring; I can't imagine why he has 
stayed at it this long." The scale had three response 
alternatives: "agree," "disagree," and "don't know." 
Good work values were scored high. 

Work Values of Subject scale. The ultimate objec- 
tive of the institution and, therefore, of the exercise 


Scale 1 | 2 


Coercive Power (1) 
Cooperative Attitude (2) 
Cooperative Norms (3) 
Work Values of Elite (4) 

Work Values of Subject (5) 
Leadership (6) 


Homogencity ratios | 


2 


of power is the rehabilitation of the inmates: Either 
they learn socially adaptive values and habits or the 
institution has failed. In order for the released in- 
mate to successfully adjust to society, it is essential 
that any positive values he may have been exposed 
to in the correctional center be assimilated and be- 
come an enduring, personal commitment to a socially 
viable life-style. This scale measured the extent to 
which a steady job, self-improvement, and produc- 
tivity were important as personal standards. Unlike 
the above scales, this one measured values and atti- 
tudes that were general orientations and not related 
to specific circumstances within the institution. Sev- 
eral items forced choices between this commitment 
and more exciting alternatives—the kind of choices 
that the released inmate would have to make. Two 
oi the seven items were: "Getting an education or 
training is worth it to me in the long run—even if it 
means having less fun and fewer friends right now" 
and "Almost all jobs are dull and boring 
wonder a guy can't stay on the job for very long." 
There were two response alternatives; good work 
values were scored high. i 

Leadership scale. This scale w 


assumption that leadership may be considered to be 
distributed among the members of the group. Over 
time and across situations every group member is 
more or less a leader, Each subject made up to four 
ranked choices from among his fellow group members 
per item; each choice being weighted according to 
its rank. The items were: “In this group of people 
which one(s) would you most likely listen to, if he 
made a suggestion to : 


e You and your friends?” 
"Which person would you want to 


if your group had to talk wi 
about something important?” 
group really knows wi 


; it's no 


as designed with the 
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Validity of Scales and Constructs 


Scott's (1960) 
abilities (Cronbac 


homogeneity ratios, 
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NRI ac- 
homogeneity ratios were all within ws 
ceptable range of from .15 to .60, be 
j 7 jabilities 
maximum redundancy. The scale reba ia 
were all higher than the scale interco h 
scales, sve power 
It was expected that low coercive Jopet 
by the elite would be associated with He for -— 
ative attitudes, normative expectation. as 
Je 
AP e sca 
worthy models. As seen in Table 1, E corre” 
measuring the latter three constructs wer 
ejecta 
scale, which bears out the theoretical be con- 
tion and indicates the validity of 
a 
Y : : se fal 
of the subject are associated with heni 
tors; this was also supported by the I 


relations of scales are shown in Table 1. The 
the boundaries of minimum coherence 4? 
tions, indicating discriminant validity of 
cooperation, and a perception of the © " 
lated negatively with the Coercive 
structs. It was also expected that work value? 
of correlations, 


g 
" amone 
Table 2 presents the correlations b 


scales for the coerced and noncoerce 
ject groups, separately. These correlat 
lower than for the two groups com 
are still strong in the expected 


ations a 
ined, Le f 
direction” 
Minor depression of the correlations Canet 
attributed to reduced response bei simi 
within the groups, while the remains cate 
larity in the pattern of correlations H! s | | 


P uat! 
that they are not due primarily to sit 


differences, 
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TABI 


LATIONS BETWEEN SC 


INTERCOR 


LE 2 


Seale | 
Coerced 


Cooperative Attitude 
Cooperative Norms 
Work Values of Elite 
Work Values of Subject 


FOR COERCED AND NoNCOERCED SUBJECTS 


Noncoerced group 


Cooperative Attitude 
Cooperative Norms 
Work Values of Elite 
Work Values of Subject 


i Coercive Power scale. 
p< 05, 


workshop groups. This was a test of the 
design of the study to ensure that the desig- 
nation of subjects as coerced or not coerced 
was, in fact, correct. The comparison of mean 
scores on the Coercive Power scale, presented 
in Table 3, support this designation. 

The first hypothesis was that inmate groups 
interacting with a less coercive elite would 
have more cooperative attitudes than would 
inmate groups interacting with a more coer- 
cive elite, Mean scores on the Cooperative 
Attitude scale presented in Table 3 support 
this hypothesis, as well as the similar second 
hypothesis which predicted a relationship be- 
tween coercion and normative expectations 
for cooperation with the elite. 

The third hypothesis was that coerced 
inmate groups would evolve a less coopera- 
tively oriented leadership. It was expected, 
then, that among coerced subjects the Leader- 
ship rating of a subject would be negatively 


TABL 


COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN COERCED AND NON 


CA CN 
group 
.50* 
At 4 
ind 04 .20 
33* 
M 30* 
Br 44 .20* 


correlated with his self-reported Cooperative 
Attitude score, but positively correlated 
among noncoerced subjects. For the coerced 
subjects the correlation was —.20 and for 
the noncoerced, .24. The difference between 
the correlations was significant in the direc- 
tion predicted at the p < .025 level, which 
supports the third hypothesis. A more co- 
ercive elite is associated with a less coopera- 
tive rank and file leadership, as well as with 
less cooperative group norms and individuals 
with less cooperative attitudes. 

The fourth hypothesis was that the more 
coerced subjects would perceive their super- 
visors as having less desirable work values. 
The mean scores on the Work Values of the 
Elite scale is presented in Table 3. These 
data support the fourth hypothesis: The less 
coercive elite is perceived as a better model 
for the learning of socially adaptive work 
values, 


E.3 


Groups 


[See] | 


| Seale Coerced Noncoerced 
Seale range subjects subjects x pS 
— | 

Coercive Power 6 2.84 1.26 5.16 .001 
Cooperative Attitude 6 | 4.26 5.53 5.30 001 
Cooperative Norms 6 3.79 | 447 240 .025 
Work Values of Elite 16 7.91 11.37 5.14 001 
Work Values of Subject ‘ 5.35 5.74 147 A50 
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The fifth hypothesis was that the less 
coerced subjects would have assimilated (or 
be in the process of assimilating) more soci- 
ally adaptive work values than would heces 
subjects. The mean scores on the W ork 
Values of Subjects scale, presented in 
Table 3, lend only suggestive support to this 
hypothesis. The difference is in the expected 
direction, but is not significant. 


Discussion 


The data support most of our theoretical 
formulations. The exercise of coercive power 
by the elite was associated with alienation of 
the rank and file, which pervades individual 
attitudes, group normative expectations, and 
group leadership. This alienation included not 
only the noncooperative disposition of the 
rank and file, but also their perception of the 
elite as negative role models, Conversely, low 
coercive power was associated with coopera- 
tive dispositions and positive perception of 
the elite, factors commonly believed to be 
important in the learning of positive work 
values, and thus in the rehabilitation of in- 
mates, Cooperative individual attitudes inside 
the prison can lead to a more general orienta- 
tion toward cooperation with authorities and 
employers upon release. Coo 


peratively ori- 
ented group pressures 


and interpersonal pay- 
offs can influence individual attitudes and 


behaviors in the direction of the group norms, 
Finally, perception of significant others as 
positive role models can aid in the learning of 
adaptive values and habits. 
_ The objective of the Correctional institu- 
tion studied here was the 
inmates, While Our data showed that Several 
rehabilitative factors Were associated with a 
lack of coercion, they did not indicate that 
inmates from the noncoerced group were 
further along the rehabilitative process as 
measured by t work values, The 
failure to find value: 
noncoerced ee 
xplained by their 


heir positive 
better work 
group can be e 


insufficient experience in noncoercive settings. 
Inmates in noncoercive groups were often in 
more coercive groups at other times in = 
daily routine, and the amount of time speni 
in any one group was limited (by m 
releases from prison, etc.). mig 
must be seen as a protracted process, with the 
influences being applied consistently wei : 
significant period of time before appreciaD 
changes in values are made. i i 

Since the design of this study is gos oa 
tudinal, any trend of value change m t 
inmate is not revealed. Further, no cause 
effect relationship between the exercise te 
coercive power and involvement can ea 
demonstrated. Despite these limitations, vE 
close relationship between the lack of rene. 
power, inmate involvement, and coh T 
does support the use of noncoercive power | A 
the elite. It seems clear that an peer 
may more effectively pursue its goals a 
building on normative relationships nete 
the rank and file than by the use of perm 
power, In the correctional institution ^ 2 
it was possible to build normative Y ^ 
tions around the mutually challenging nop 
intrinsically motivating tasks of the works 
situation. 


Id 

Ke. a M :nsetiturions woul 

Similar studies in other institutions wan 
: sis for 

be needed to provide a sound basis for 8 


. n 
eralizing the present findings: Commit. 
of the rank and file, which seems pet 
to the accomplishment of organizati 
goals, is associated with the exercise 


’ : ser DY 
normative rather than coercive power P) 
organizational elite, 


the 
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A distinction is made between criterion measures that assess individual per- 
formance in terms of concrete job functions and those that reflect organiza- 
tional outcomes several steps removed from actual behavior (e.g., salary level). 
It is argued that psychologists should be trying to measure and predict the 
former, and a modification of the method of scaled expectations is suggested 
as one technique for doing so. The method was used to develop nine criterion 
dimensions for department managers in a nationwide retail chain. The result- 
ing behavior rating scales were compared with a summated ratings technique 
on a sample of 537 department managers. The behavioral scales yielded less 
method variance, less halo error, and less leniency error, Additional benefits 


from the method are also noted. 


Campbell, Dunnette, Lawler, and Weick 
(1970) have distinguished among the con- 
cepts of behavior, performance, and effective- 
ness as three outcomes of organizational roles. 
Behavior is simply what people do in the 
course of working (e.g, dictating letters, 
giving directions, sweeping the floor, etc.). 
Performance is behavior that has been evalu- 
ated (i.e., measured) in terms of its contribu- 
tion to the goals of the organization, Finally, 
effectiveness refers to some summary index of 
organizational outcomes for which an indi- 
vidual is at least partially responsible such as 
unit profit, unit turnover, amount produced, 
sales, salary level, or level reached in the 
organization. The crucial distinction between 
performance and effectiveness is that the 
latter does not refer to behavior directly but 
rather is a function of additional factors not 
under the control of the individual (e.g., state 
of the economy, nepotism, quality of raw 
materials, etc.). 

It is our contention that psychologists 
should be trying to measure and predict the 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to John P. 
Campbell, Department of Psychology, University of 
Minnesota, Elliott Hall, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
58485, 
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major dimensions of performance rather than 
effectiveness, since a measure of effectiveness 
is one or more steps removed from what the 
individual actually does. A procedure that is 
directly in line with this objective is the 
method of scaled expectations first proposed 
by Smith and Kendall (1963) and since used 
by Folgi, Hulin, and Blood (1971), Landy 
and Guion (1970), and Zedeck and Baker 
(1971), among others. The procedure is a 
variant of critical incident methodology that 
requires the appropriate organizational per- 
sonnel to consider in detail the components 
of performance for the job in question and 
to define anchors for the performance con- 
tinua in specific behavioral terms, Two addi- 
tional virtues are that the rating scales are 
developed through extensive participation 
by the people who will use them, and the 
resulting language is that of the organization. 

The intent of the present study was to 
develop and evaluate behaviorally based 
rating scales ior the major functions com- 
prising the job of department manager in a 
retail store and argue for their utility as 
criteria for selection research, performance 
factors for appraisal, and definitions of train- 
ing needs, Specifically, we wanted to deter- 
mine if such scales would yield less Jeniency 
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and halo errors than a rating procedure that 
was not behaviorally anchored and whether 
they would exhibit significant convergent and 
discriminate validity. The firm under con- 
sideration is a large, nationwide retail chain 
with the department manager constituting the 
first level of management. He has responsi- 
bility for ordering merchandise, supervising 
sales personnel, maintaining inventory, and 
the like. 


METHOD 
Scale Development 


An initial series of workshops was held with 20 
store managers and assistant store managers in the 
Twin Cities area. The workshop participants were 
the immediate supervisors of the department man- 
agers for whom the rating scales were to be devel- 
oped. The original Smith and Kendall procedure calls 
first for the development group to name and define 
the major components of performance for the job in 
question. Using these definitions as guides, the par- 
ticipants then are asked to describe specific behav- 
ioral episodes that illustrate both effective and in- 
effective performance (i.c., critical incidents) within 
each of the a priori factors. 

The present study modified this procedure a bit. 
After a general discussion of problems inherent in 
performance rating and a description of critical 
incident methodology, the participants in the first 
workshop session were asked to write at least five 
effective and five ineffective critical incidents of 
department manager performance, with no prior dis- 
cussion of the underlying performance factors. A 
pilot workshop suggested that this modificaton was 
more effective in keeping the conversation away 
from a discussion of traits and centered on behavior 
than it was at the beginning with an attempt to 
define the major performance factors and then 
writing incidents to illustrate these factors, 

The behavioral incidents produced 
session were then submitted to a qu 
analysis. That is, the first and second 
the incidents into what appeared to 
categories and wrote a te 
category. These tentative 
dimensions were fed back 
assistant store managers 


in the first 
alitative cluster 
1 authors sorted 
be homogeneous 
ntative definition for each 
definitions of performance 
to the store managers and 
imn a Si d K 
ie The ensuing digtission po ees 
m [oda o factors were meaningful 
overlap, (c) whether i 
Sees su nsns components of per- 
definitional language 
As a result, two dime 
added, and several oth 
yielding 10 dimensions, 
asked to write more be 
gaps that appeared to 


only extremely effective or ineffective samples 
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That part of the above procedure comaencit 
with the second workshop session was fegented vue 
a similar group of 18 store managers and pu 
store managers in St. Louis. More incidents pes 
written and the definitions of the dimensions WEIS 
altered somewhat, although no extensive changes 
were made. 

After the behavioral incidents were a 
remove redundancy and were shortened as much m 
possible, the retranslation step oi the SEU E 
Kendall procedure was carried out. Each paruen 
in the Minneapolis-St. Paul and St. Louis worksh E 
was asked to make two judgments concerning a 
incident. First, the definitions of the 10 performer a 
dimensions were presented, and the participan" 
were asked to sort each incident into the dime 
that it most closely. represented, Second, each a 
dent was rated on a 9-point scale based on didt 
degree of effective or ineffective performances ioi 
it represented relative to the performance dimen s 
in which it was grouped. Incidents nure: IRR i 
defining anchors for the performance pei å 
at least 30 of the 38 judges agreed on their oA wee 
cation and if the SD of the scale values assignee Jents 
less than 1.75. Approximately 30% of the incio 1 
were eliminated by these criteria, One of deor 
original performance dimensions could not uy from 
retranslated, and it was subsequently droppe i 
further consideration. A highly abbreviated i 
tion for each of the nine dimensions surviv 
retranslation step is given below: 


P 


edited to 


. person 

l. Supervising sales. personnel—gives. sale i ibili- 
nel a clear idea of their job duties and resP? with 
ties; exercises tact and consideration in working a 
subordinates, handles work scheduling efficiens. 
equitably, and supplements formal training V 3 


own "coaching"; keeps himself informed ows 
his sales people are doing on the job an^ rdinate® 
company policy in his agreements with pil ae ad- 

2. Handling customer complaints and dem tact 
justments—informs customers accurately ? vit 


hey " 

customers who have complaints such that f f um 
continue to purchase or increase their pur 1 rgo 
the company; sets good examples for sales a 
to follow. : ead in 

3. Meeting day-to-day deadlines —meets manage 
according to systems developed by higher a prope 
ment; orders merchandise on time to aem ale per 
stock position and gets work schedules for § cr 


E 
sap: plans 
sonnel planned and recorded on time; F or 


promotions so that they get underway 
to deadlines, 

4. Merchandise ordering—maintains 
colors, styles, and sizes, ete; develops P^ 
keeping track of the merchandise flow in 
Vantageous use of company guidelines y, 
decisions and modifies guidelines acco! ck 
sonal trends, merchandise flow, and a a 

5. Developing and planning specia De 
plans promotions carefully, far enough 2 y 
Sufficient detail so that he does not and |. 
Portant aspects; develops new ideas "a andis? 
proaches in planning displays and ™ 
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Could be expected to give his sales personnel con- 
fidence and a strong sense of responsibility by dele- 
gating many important jobs to them. 
| 


toward his sales personnel. 


Could be expected to be rather critical of store 
standards in front of his own people, thereby 
risking their developing poor attitudes. 


| 3 


Could be expected to go back on a promise to an 
individual whom he had told could transfer back 
into previous department if she/he didn't like the 
new one. 


Fic. 1, Scaled expectations rating scale for the 
supervises his 


outs; plans special promotions and uses them to 
advantage in selling “old” merchandise. 

6. Assessing sales trends and acting to maintain 
merchandising position—reevaluates sales trends and 
takes them into account in maintaining an up-to-date 
merchandising position; takes quick action to gather 
more information in response to customer requests 
for new or different items; shops competitiors' stores, 
when appropriate, to gather information about sales 
trends and customer preferences. . 

7. Using company systems and following through 
on administrative operations—makes effective use of 
company systems and procedures; handles necessary 
Paper work quickly and accurately; knows company, 
store, and department goals; follows through on 
invoice files to note that needed items have been 


Could be expected to conduct a full day's sales 
clinic with two new sales personnel and thereby 
develop them into top sales people in the depart- 
ment. 

8 


i 


Could be expected never to fail to conduct training 
meetings with his people weekly at a scheduled 
hour and to convey to them exactly what he 
expects. 


6 


Could be expected to remind sales personnel to 
wait on customers instead of conversing with 
each other. 


| Could be expected to tell an individual to come in 
anyway even though she/he called in to say she/he 
was ill. 


Could be expected to make promises to an indi- 
vidual about her/his salary being based on depart- 
ment sales even when he knew such a practice was 
against company policy. 


effectiveness with which the department manager 
sales personnel, 


received and follows through on shipments shown 
to be short or inaccurate. 

8. Communicating relevant information to associ- 
ates and to higher management—keeps store manage- 
ment informed of how things are going and provides 
information necessary for planning store-wide pro- 
grams; keeps his sales personnel informed of what's 
going on in the store; consults with sales personnel 
about department operations. 

9. Diagnosing and alleviating special department 
problems—quickly recognizes instances of something 
wrong in the department; goes somewhat beyond. the 
call of duty in sizing up how a department is doing; 
develops solutions to problems that are innovative 
and that go beyond prescribed or standardized 
company or store procedures. 
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TABLE 1 


z, E Jsinc BAC ? AND THE 
MEANS AND STANDARD Deviations FOR Eacu Rarer Usinc Bacu Myron 
i CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RATERS WITHIN METHODS 


Summated score* | Scale score . 
Performance Manager Assistant manager | Manager istant Did a 
factor i | 

| M SD | M | SD | | Af SD M SA ue 

wm || 2E | — = | 43 

A 3.14 A2 A6 5.07 En 31 

B 3.50 dt 45 | 6.27 1.08 “3 

€ 3.21 AS 54 6.06 1.01 i 

D 3.15 AT | 50 | 645 1.31 s 

E 286 | -a | EH | 3 1.62 m 

F 2:59 | 55 2.70 58 | 1.19 | "55 

G 3.15 AD 3.06 St | 1.19 30 

H 3.09 s | 298 | 8 | | 147 pr 
I 268 | .58 | 260 | 63 | | LA pé. 

| | 


Note. The summated scores are on a A-point sea a 
^ Because different numbers of items were used to de! 
been converted to the mean response per item. 


The finished rating scales for cach of the nine 
dimensions consisted oí the scale definition and a 
9-point continuum defined by specific behavioral 
incidents with the appropriate scale values. The 
scale for supervision is shown in Figure 1. To help 
obviate the domain sampling problem, each illus- 
trative incident was stated in the form "could be 
expected to... ," rather than implying that the 
person to be rated actually had to exhibit that 
specific behavior, 

Yet a third workshop was held w 
store managers and assistant store 
Chicago area for purposes of review 
product. Only minor changes in 
definitions were made. 


ith a group of 
managers in the 
ving the finished 
lanaguage and 


Alternative Rating Method 


A second method for assessing 
each dimension was developed by using the scale 
definitions produced in the Workshops to construct 
summated rating scales for each dimension, That is. 
the definitions produced by the above procedure were 
broken down into their major elements, and each 


of these separate statements was used as a Likert- 
type item with a 4-point All the 


performance on 


the individual was rated as exhibiting it very I 
o) to almost always (4). The number of items 
varied from 5 to 11, depending on the number of 
elements the Workshop participants had included j 
the definition of each performance dimension n 
individual's rating for a dimension was sim ly the 
average item response for that dimension, idis 

For comparative Purposes, it should be noted that 
both the performance dimensions to be rated nd 
their definitions were identical for the two ethor 
They were what survived the retranslatio; - 
dure and the Scrutiny of the de 


multiple Workshop par- 


ule scores are on a 


9-point scale, T 
summated scores, the means giver 


s have 
4 here hy 
mensions for th 1 


alt with 
ense 
ajor 


ticipants. In this sense, both methods er t 
performance rather than effectiveness (in T si 
that these two terms were used above). The 


à d expecta 
difference bewteen them is that the scaled b the 


limen- 


the same attempt to define performance as 
as possible, the chances of finding major ably 
in halo, leniency, etc, should be considera ee 
than if a more haphazard method had been U? 
comparative purposes. 


or 


Subjects for Scale Evaluation 


agel® 
i " j ament manage 
The subjects consisted of 537 department ited 


e ion 
selected haphazardly from throughout be regio” 
States, with the exception of the southeaste * age 
They varied in age and experience, ae 
distribution had a pronounced positive $ 
Procedure for Scale Evaluation pis 

; po yog 

Each department m ger was rated by sin? 


store manager and 


anager! 
assistant store manae, 


the ^j (o 

was asker uh 
vale 2 

to T3 5. gub 
5 f each “ce 


of 95 

" jations E 

The means and standard deviati methods, 
four sets of ratings (2 raters X ü 


, H h mn are 
are given in Table 1. Also shown ? 
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TABLE 2 
FACTOR MATRIX GENERATED FROM INTERCORRELATIONS BASED ON SuMMATED RATINGS by STORE MANAGERS 
NN Squared factor loadings PPY " 
dimension E = m | = IV | y others Us 
A „14 ED 49 m " Un 02 A 40 03 83 
B 404 38 | 02 01 02 02 39 
C JJ. l6 4 02 .06 02 | 77 
D 27 | 04 12 04 ld 11 74 
E 31 .00 07 02 01 | 33 73 
I 38 06 07 01 Es 12 | 75 
G 25 10 12 19 01 BE 81 
H | 233 2 06 02 O33 76 
04 „01 | .00. | 06 | mi 


formance dimension to tot 
the communality for each of th 

The highest squared loading in each row 
on two factors. 
relations between raters for each performance 
dimension within each rating method. 

In general, the leniency error was not se- 
vere for the method of scaled expectations but 
was rather pronounced for several factors 
rated via summated ratings. The maximum 
possible summated ratings score is 4.0, and 
six of the nine scales yielded means between 
3.0 and 4.0. The customer relations scale (B) 
was the worst offender. In contrast, the mean 
ratings using the scaled expectations method 
clustered around 6. 0, which is reasonably 
close to the midpoint of 5.0. Relative to dif- 
ferences in raters, store managers tended to 
give slightly higher ratings than assistant 
store managers, regardless of the method. 

The correlations across raters within 
method were not high, and they were some- 
what lower for the scaled expectations 
method. Given the assumption that each rater 
possesses similar knowledge about each ratee, 
this correlation could be viewed as an index 
of interrater agreement. However, as will be 
Pointed out below, such an assumption may 
not be warranted. The interpretation of the 
difference between the correlations for the 
two methods is also confounded by the fact 
that there may be more method variance 


cled with the exceptions of scales D 


1 to illustrate the relative contribution of each per- 
red loadings show more clearly than loadings how 
tors. 

loaded equally 


and F, which are 
incorporated in the summated ratings than in 
the scaled expectations. 

A major line of support for the scaled 
expectations technique is derived from factor 
analyses of the four sets of ratings. Four 
9 X 9 correlations matrices were generated 
and factor-analyzed via the principal factors 
technique with squared multiple correlations 
as communality estimates and with the stipu- 
lation that nine factors must be extracted, 
regardless of the level of common variance. 
Each solution was rotated to simple structure 
via the varimax procedure. 

'The matrices of squared factor loadings for 
the store managers! ratings using both the 
summated rating and scaled expectations 
techniques are shown in Tables 2 and 3. The 
clearer solution was obtained from the store 
manager ratings using the scaled expectations 
technique. That is, the procedure tended to 
yield nine nontrivial factors with one high 
loading per factor. However, factor VI is very 
weakly defined with a loading of only .30 on 
performance dimension E, 

The solution obtained from the summated 


ratings yielded a much larger general factor 
that could not be broken up by forcing the 
A similar 


common variance into nine factors. 
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TABLE 3 


ERC A [ ‘Ss SED ON 
FACTOR Matrix GENERATED FROM INTERCORRELATIONS BA: 


SCALED Expectation RATINGS ny STORE MANAGERS 


Squared Factor Loadings 


Performance | —— = m = -—— — . " it 
dimension í i m wiv VI VI VIH | |" 
| P POET SERVE 3 a A 
30 0 
5 04 .00 .01 .01 F 
04 .05 01 01 i j 
` | | | 03 H 
| 02 | 35 01 01 02 00 00 00 
B A EN" 
c |o | of | 01 27 00 01 01 08 
07 à 02 i A 
£ af 
1 
D | 40 06 02 15 05 o | 0 01 5 ] 
| | 01 12 i 
E 10 07 04 04 08 09 01 | | i 
0 
Q2 | 17 10 
I 10 | 06 04 01 17 00 7 | 2 
5 | ( 01 07 
G 40 | .05 03 02 04 90 , 01 | p 
H | 0 08 04 02 0 01 16 03 AS 
l „64 
I 15 .09 23 401 07 01 01 02 Ot j pe 
É— - von wwe 
Note, The highest squared loading in each row is cireled 
factors, 


general factor was found when ratings of 
the assistant store managers were analyzed, 
regardless of method. 

The final mode of analysis was the multi- 
trait, multimethod approach suggested by 
Campbell and Fiske (1959). The present 
study produced a 36 x 36 multitrait (9 per- 
formance dimensions), multimethod (sum- 
mated ratings vs, scaled expectations), multi- 
rater (store Managers vs. assistant store 
managers) matrix. Since the factor analyses 
indicated that the ratings by the managers 
yielded somewhat clearer factor Structure 
than the assistant managers? ratings, only the 
18 X 18 multitrait, multimethod matrix for 
the managers’ ratings is shown in Table 4, 

Tn terms of convergent and discriminate va. 
lidity, Table 4 indicates that significant con- 
vergent validity was achieved. Campbell and 
Fiske define convergent validity as the obser- 
vation of significant correlations when two 
different methods are used to measure the 
same variable. All the entries in the validity 
diagonal are significantly different from zery 
Discriminate validity 


> i aded equally 
with the exceptions of «cales D and F, which are loaded ed 


5 
trie 
; . k jen 

their corresponding row and colunt. 
in the heterotrait-heteromethod “for 


er 
This yields 18 comparisons for each Pr alue 
mance factor in which the diagon um 
should be higher than the row Maid he 
values, if discriminate validity is Qe 0 144 
diagonal entry is higher for 136 bandise or 
such comparisons. Scale D (mercha jscreP 
dering) accounts for six of the elg? "m 
ancies, : validi? 
A second index oi discrimina ^, Y. 
involves comparing the validity s tho ip 
tries (same trait but different mr enti ig 
the corresponding row and colum? | E 
the heterotrait-monomethod pet e bif re 
implies that the correlations show gast 
When different methods are used jiffere 
the same dimension than waen T. met 
mensions are measured by the had, t 
For the summated ratings wp a M 
of the 72 comparisons yielded ai^ th pat 
in the validity diagonal. In co” com 0 
lidity entry was higher in 60 ° meth? ti 
sons for the scaled expectatio? | ect 
the 12 discrepancies for scale scale | 
6 were due to scale D and 4 to ^^ jidi 


ES cu 
Similar levels of discrimina 


TABLE 4 


Muttitrait (PERFORMANCE DIMENSIONS), MuLTIMETHOD (SuMMATED RATINGS VERSUS SCALED EXPECTATIONS) Matrix ror STORE MANAGER R 


ATINGS 


j 
Method 


Method Summated ratings Scaled expectations 


Tele lel]: 


Summated 


ratings 


Hag 


Q ATIVNOIAV 


TIVOS ONILYY (SV 


S 


Scaled E 49 32 46 
expectations F St 3i ot 


AT 
AT 39 -50 .60 
45 33 .58 50 54 
51 42 .54 .56 59 
452 .28 49 E» 53 


e. N = 827, O = Validity Diagonal, (~~~, = Heterodimensional-Heteromethod Triangle, and D; = Heterodimensional-Monomethod Triangle. 
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found when the rating method is held con- 
stant and the multitrait, multirater matrices 
are examined. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


It seems fair to conclude from the above 
data that this variant of the scaled expecta- 
tions procedure produced performance ratings 
that were not subject to many of the errors 
commonly associated with such ratings. There 
was less leniency error, less halo error, and 
less method variance than that produced by 
the summated ratings method. The ability of 
the scaled expectations method to produce the 
factor structure shown in Table 3 is grati- 
fying. However, both the factor analysis and 
the multitrait, multimethod matrix indicate 
that scales D and F are less satisfactory than 
the others, in terms of method variance and 
discriminate validity. 

One possible explanation for the lack of 
clarity in the assistant store managers! ratings 
is that his job duties are more heavily loaded 
toward the merchandising function rather 
than supervision. The store manager has 
direct responsibility for the supervision of 
department managers and, other things being 
equal, he should be more familiar with their 
performance. This would tend to expain the 
relatively low correlations between store man- 
agers and assistant store managers and pre- 
clude their being used as indices of interrater 
agreement, 

Several outcomes that are not reflected in 
the empirical results also deserve mention. 
The managers who developed these scales 
invested a tremendous amount of effort in the 
process, and it seemed to be a valuable learn- 
ing experience for them, It is our contention 
that most people in organizations seldom, if 
ever, give careful attention to what they 
really mean by effective performance. The 
above procedure forces a confrontation with 
this question. Defining effective performance 
egal pu erates accordingly is a 
participants realized T ec fa z ee 
d E is early in the proceed- 
ings and did not try to circumvent or other- 
wise avoid this difficult task. We believe that 
the above procedure is an eff 


he abov ective vehicle for 
facilitating this confrontation and for devel- 


oping an appreciation for the need ki talk 
about performance in behavioral terms. ‘ 

Potentially, there are many applied E 
for the outputs of this procedure. The sca. a 
can serve as criteria against which to evalua A 
predictors for selection and promotion a 
sions. They could also profitably be es 
rated in performance appraisal and - 
systems, By virtue of the way they M 
developed, they represent behavioral jM 
cations of desired behavior and, at the p. 
time, provide a metric for person-to-pe e 
comparisons, Thus, they avoid some > s. 
problems of both the traditional kind 0 Fa 
formance appraisal and mutual goal am 
As pointed out by McGregor (1957), b ^ 
tional performance appraisal suffers m 
lack of behavioral specifications that make als 
very difficult to give feedback to individ 
or plan how their performance could be this 
proved, Mutual goal setting helps solve yari- 
problem but makes person-to-person comp“ 
sons very difficult. Finally, the efforts er 
workshop participants could also be p. 
as defining desired behaviors around E: 
a training and development system COU 
organized. 
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ESTIMATING THE INFLUENCE OF JOB INFORMATION 
ON INTERVIEWER AGREEMENT 


JOHN A. LANGDALE axp JOSEPH WEITZ? 


w York University 


Two groups of personnel interviewers were given eight application blanks to 
judge. One group was given a general job title only, the other group a rather 
full description of the job to be filled. The interrater reliability was far 
superior for the group having more complete job information; there was also 
greater discrimination among applicants for this group. Length of service of 


the interviewers had little effect. 


The primary purpose of this study is to 
examine the influence of job information on 
personnel selection decisions. Do personnel 
selectors who are given exact information 
about the job actually manifest more agree- 
ment among themselves in rating overall suit- 
ability of a candidate than do those selectors 
who are given merely a general job title? 

As an exploratory study, application blanks 
were evaluated by the interviewers in this 
study since there are fewer uncontrollable 
variables than in a face-to-face interview. 
This is a similar strategy to those that resort 
to written descriptions of candidates (Carlson, 
1967; Carlson & Mayfield, 1967; Mayfield & 
Carlson, 1966; Miller & Rowe, 1967; Rowe, 
1963, 1967), protocols (Bolster & Springbett, 
1961), and resumés (Hakel, Dobmeyer, & 
Dunnette, 1970; Hakel, Ohnesorge, & Dun- 
nette, 1970). This group of related studies 
uses procedures somewhat similar in nature 
to those used in this study. Where possible, an 
attempt has been made to consider the fol- 
lowing variables because those studies suggest 
them as systematic sources of variance in in- 
terviewers’ decisions: the order of candidate 
presentation, order or primacy effects of indi- 
vidual items of information, the range of 
candidate sample, relative quota situation, in- 
terviewer leniency as a trait, interviewer ex- 
perience, interrater—intrarater agreement on 
individual items, content dimensions of items, 
and importance or weight of the items of in- 


formation concerning the applicant. 


‘Requests for reprints should be sent to Joseph 
Weitz, Department of Psychology, New York Uni- 
versity, 21 Washington Place, Room 300, New York, 
New York 10003. 


Particularly, in addition to determining the 
effect of job information on interrater agree- 
ment, an analysis of the content of the appli- 
cation blank will be made in terms of what 
items interviewers feel most important and 
whether such appraisals change as a result 
of different amounts of information. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Sixty-two interviewers from various public and 
private employment facilities in New York City 
were asked to participate. Out of this group, 33 
accepted although later in the project 3 subjects had 
to be dropped since instructions were not followed 
exactly. All subjects were female to avoid any sys- 
tematic sex differences over the experimental treat- 
ments. This group of 30 subjects was randomly split: 
13 received exact job information (median age = 35, 
median years of education = 16.2, median years of 
experience = 3.5) and 15 received only a job title 
(median age = 29, median years of education = 16.9, 
median years of experience = 3). 


Materials Used 


An application blank consisting of 18 discrete 
items of information was constructed attempting to 
preserve the content and format of a prototypic 
application blank. Two different scales were devised 
to measure (a) the estimated importance of each 
item response to overall evaluation of the candi- 
date’s application (a unipolar, 4-point scale from 
“extremely important" to "neutral") and (b) a final 
rating scale of overall suitability of candidates for 
the job available (a bipolar, 7-point scale from “ex- 
tremely qualified” to “extremely unqualified”). Un- 
der each scale point was printed a verbal descrip- 
tion, exemplifying various degrees of each dimension 
as an anchor. 

Eight hypothetical applicants were constructed. by 
having eight secretaries fill in copies of the applica- 
tion, These eight application blanks, each Rp 
an applicant, served as the stimulus materials for the 
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subjects. Since the same cight applicants would be 
rated under two different conditions, they were 
chosen to provide a heterogeneous candidate range 
for both conditions. But such factors as item favor- 
ability, item importance, and interrater agreement on 
them was not “rigged” or preestablished as has been 
the case in some studies (Carlson, 1967; Carlson & 
Mayfield, 1967; Mayfield & Carlson, 1966; Rowe, 
1963). This was avoided so as to gain a more natural 
index of agreement among subjects. 

From the above materials, a test booklet was 
constructed containing a set of detailed instructions, 
a page consisting of pertinent background questions 
about subjects, and eight scales on which to rate 
overall suitability of each candidate. The remaining 
pages were made up of the eight applications and 
attached scales to rate importance of the 18 items 
within each blank. 


Procedure 


All 30 subjects, “tested” individually, were given 
the same cight applicants to evaluate. In the written 
instructions, all subjects were asked to consider each 
application independently by reading it once, then 
rating item importance, and, finally, assessing that 
candidate's overall qualifications. To standardize the 
relative quota situation, all subjects were told that 
only one position was open. However, to ensure 
careful evaluation of each blank, subjects were ad- 
vised of the equal importance of all judgments. To 
this extent, all subjects were treated in the same 
way. 

To examine the effects of specificity of job infor- 
mation, 15 subjects were given instructions that read 
only, “The eight applicants here represented by their 
application blanks are applying for the position of 
Secretary.” In contrast, the other 15 subjects were 
given much more explicit information: “The eight 
applicants . . . are applying for the position of Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. The requirements are typing speed 
of 60 wpm, stenography speed of 100 wpm, dicta- 
phone use, and bilingual ability in either French, 
German, or Spanish . . . salary: $10,000 per year." 
Order or primacy effects of individual items were 
held constant since all subjects were given the same 
eight blanks. The order of candidate presentation 
(as they appeared in the booklet) w; 


as randomized, 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
SUITABILITY Ass 


OF OVERALL 
care 


Source df MS P eta 
Between groups 1 | 130.54 T J ue 
Error 2| 4008) p 

Between candidates 7 — 53.895 

Be a tandidities 50 33.895 | 6341* | 574 
andidates X groups 7 16.004 18.83% | 19+ 
Error 196 | 0.8499 | i 

* pM. 


but cach group of subjects r ved the same He 
domization, producing “yoked” groups to roa 
for any disproportionate error due to order over 
two treatments. 


RESULTS 

Overall suitability scores fall into a 2 x 
factorial with the eight repeated ratings v 
by each of 30 subjects. The results of t j 
analysis are found in Table 1 along with E 
sociated eta-square values indicating the ut 
portion of variance in the ratings o. 
for by the independent variables (o "n 
1965). The effect of the two levels of ia is 
ficity in job information, our main * 
significant and accounts for 53% of the nl 
ple variance, showing that the inform aa 
given the interviewer very much influe: ‘oil 
his assessments of candidates. The interact 
significant and responsible for 18'c ° m 
variance, informs us that among the at 
applicants there is no consistent pate” ya- 
differences between the two groups’ € 
tions. Generally, being deprived of B. 
lion, interviewers tend to give highe 
with less discrimination among canc ". 
on certain candidates, however, there E 
agreements between the two groups t 
not conform to this overall pattern. — 

For the clearest index of interrater i 
ment in each experimental conditio mu 
previous factorial was merely broken ! two 
allowing for separate analyses of lass col 
groups and computation of two intrac rese 
relations (Guilford, 1954). Table wi of the 
the results of this procedure. pl 
extreme statistical significance of tu 
ings, we can conclude that interv! 
have been provided with job 
greater interrater agreement [ross 
do those given only a job title (7 Sai 
though both groups show signifi? v 
ment. co 


do 


agre 


on interrater agreement using 97 past? 
rials, an informal analysis on eu 
performed, The two experimental expel 
each subdivided into the five most ject iof 
and the five least experienced ex sel 
ready knowing that more informi ar 
show greater interrater agreemen 


INTERVIEWER AGREEMENT 


posing that experience increases a judge’s 
reliability, one might predict the following 
values for the groups’ intraclass correlations: 
informed-experienced >  informed-inexperi- 
enced > uninformed-experienced > unin- 
formed-inexperienced. However, the results 
appear to contradict expectations since the 
correlations of the four groups are respectively 
.81, .92, .18, and .56. 

To gain some insight into the internal 
structure of the application blank, the last 
analysis investigates the 18 items within the 
blank that our interviewers considered most 
important to their final judgments of the 
candidates. Given our two information condi- 
tions and a mean item importance rating com- 
puted across the eight blanks for each subject, 
the resulting 540 means were put into a 2 X 
18 factorial, yielding the contents of Table 3. 
The significance between groups difference 
indicates that the estimated importance of 
items is a function of specificity of job infor- 
mation. However, the distinction between 
items accounts for a larger proportion (45%) 
of sample variance. Less informed interview- 
ers generally rate items as less important; 
nevertheless, there is a marked tendency, re- 
gardless of knowledgeability to rate the same 
items as either of high or low importance, 
which explains the very significant between 
item F ratio and the small amount of vari- 
ance accounted for by the interaction effect. 

Items found to be most important by both 
groups included the type of position sought 


TABLE 


OF tHe Two Groups [xp 


ANALYSIS 


Source dí | MS pF n 


Interviewers given exact job description 


| | 
Between subjects | 14 | 2:96 5.0* 
Between candidates | 7 | 60.03 | 101.41* | .87* 
98 592 


Error 


Interviewers given nonspecific job description 


| a 
Between subjects | 14 5.4 4.73" á 
Between candidates | 7 | 9.87 8.91% st 
Error 98 | LH 


b = 0. 


i 
un 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF IMPORTANCE 
or IrEMs SCORES 


Source | df | MS | F jeta 
| 
Between groups 1 | 22.72 | 12.78* |.31* 
Error 28 1.78 
| 
Between items | 17| 9.85 | 24.38 | 45* 
Items X groups 17 | 0.933 | 2.31* | .04* 
Error | 476 | 0.404 


*p=.01. 


and salary expected by the applicant, whether 
she desired full-time, permanent employment, 
what secretarial skills she had such as typing 
and stenography speed, and the place of last 
employment (here an interesting trend formed 
in weighting progressively less, the further the 
position was held in the past). Large differ- 
ences between the groups occurred in the per- 
ceived importance of physical attributes, 
marital status, number of children, and gen- 
eral outside interests, but each of these items 
was given more weight by subjects with exact 
job information. 


DISCUSSION 


Holding constant the possible order effects 
of component items of information, their con- 
tent dimensions, the range of candidate sam- 
ple, the relative quota situation, and match- 
ing the random order of candidate presenta- 
tion, we have found the hypothesis of major 
concern to be clearly substantiated by the 
results. Personnel interviewers furnished with 
more exact job information showed a much 
higher degree of interrater reliability on 
overall applicant assessments. That reliability 
(r = .87) far exceeded expectations; although 
Carlson (1967), “rigging” the items in a writ- 
ten description so that all judges agreed on 
their favorability, found a coefficient as high 
as .90; Hakel, Dobmeyer, and Dunnette 
(1970), employing methods and materials like 
our own, found a less artificial reliability co- 
efficient of .68. The practical implications of 
the results here seem clear—by availing the 
interviewer of rather extensive information 
about the job to be filled, such as that pro- 
vided by detailed job descriptions and job 
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titles, reliability of employment selection de- 
cisions can be increased. 

Equally as evident are the consequences of 
depriving personnel interviewers of details 
about the job they are screening for—a lack 
of discrimination among applicants ensued, 
and, at least for certain candidates, evalua- 
tions were even inconsistent with those made 
under more informed conditions. Also, from 
the analysis of item importance, interviewers 
thus deprived tended to assign less importance 
to candidates’ responses, although overall ap- 
praisals were typically more lenient under this 
condition. 

Less satisfactory are the results on inter- 
viewer experience and its effects on the reli- 
ability of candidate appraisals, Using resumés, 
Hakel et al. (1970) found a higher intraclass 
correlation (.68) for interviewers than for 
students (.48) examining the same materials, 
Comparing life insurance managers on the 
basis of type and length of experience, Carl- 
son (1967) found no difference in either in- 
tra- or interrater agreement on written de- 
scriptions. The informal analysis performed 
here on a limited sample contradicted the 
post hoc hypothesis, revealing somewhat less 
reliability among veteran interviewers. Of 
course, even granting that they are not in 
agreement on most candidates, this does not 
preclude the possibility that experienced in- 
terviewers may be validly selecting those ap- 
plicants who would later have more success 
on the job. These issues certainly deserve 
more thorough treatment, but, at present, the 
only conclusion to be drawn is that 
ence, per se, does not appear to be a 
predictor of reliability 
ment, 

The application blank itself, as a selection 
device, exhibits certain noteworthy qualities 
beyond its ability to generate superior degrees 
of interrater reliability than typically associ- 
ated with face-to-face interviews, Despite the 
specificity of job information, certain items 
within the blank characteristically receive 
more subjective weight from judges. This 
would indirectly support Hakel et al. (1970) 
in their contention that, regardless of the 
many sources of systematic influence on over- 
all judgments, there seem to be certain kinds 


experi- 
strong 
in candidate assess- 
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of information consistently made use of by 
interviewers. Looking to the type of items 
stressed by our judges and those in the study 
just mentioned, the weight assigned seems, in 
most cases, to be a function of the particular 
job the interviewers think they are screening 
for. 

Throughout this discussion, however, only 
the reliability side of the coin has been show- 
ing—the validity of overall assessments as a 
function of available information is just as 
important, if not more so. Another limitation 
is our exclusive use of female subjects; thus, 
the question as to whether male judges would 
manifest the same behavior must be left open, 
Finally, in our attempt to merely estimate the 
influences of job information on interviewer 
agreement, we have failed to isolate the sepa- 
rate contributions of job title 


and job descrip- 
tion, 


both of which were manipulated as 
components affecting judges’ knowledge of the 
job. Further, since this was an exploratory 
study, only the extremes of information were 
used in order to see if any effect existed as a 
result of the manipulation, Obviously there 
was an effect, and it is felt that various de- 
grees of job information will have a similar 
effect in the interview situation. 
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LEADER BEHAVIOR MEASUREMENT IN GERMAN INDUSTRY 


D. TSCHEULIN ' 


University of Würzburg, Federal. Republic of Germany 


The two main factors of Consideration and Initiating Structure as they relate 
to supervisory behavior appear to be confirmed as important dimensions in 
West Germany, as has been indicated in other European Countries (eg. 


Sweden (Lennerlóf, 


1965) and the Netherlands 


questions remain about other and more 
relations to other organizational variab. 


hierarchy). Studies on these questions 


The Supervisory Behavior 
(SBD) Questionnaire was first d 
Fleishman (1951, 1953, 1957) and has re- 
ceived widespread use in many industrial 
settings in the United States and abroad. The 
questionnaire measures the now well known 
dimensions of "Consideration" and “Tnitiating 
Structure” identified in the Ohio State Leader- 
ship studies (Stogdill & Coons, 1957). Re- 
cent definitions of these dimensions are in 
Fleishman and Simmons (1970). 

In recent years, there has been increased 
interest in the application of these concepts 
and measures to industrial Supervisors and 
managers in Germany. The purpose of this 
article is to present some recent research that 
examines the applicability of the concepts of 
Consideration and Initiating Structure to the 
description of supervisory behavior in German 
industry, 

Specifically, we first report a replication of 
Fleishman's factor analysis of Supervisory be- 
havior description items and, second, review 
some related research with this questionnaire 
in German industrial Situations, 


Description 
escribed by 


METHOD 


A German translation by Tscheulin a 
(1970) of Fleishman's (1953 


subjects were employed by a p 
102 by a marketin; 


1 Requests for reprints should 
Tscheulin, Department of Psycholog: 
Würzburg, Hofstrasse 10, i 
Republic of Germany. 


be sent to D. 
c Y, University of 
87 Wü rzburg, Federal 


ar 


(Philipsen, 1965)). Some 
specific dimensions and their possible 
les (e.g, level in the administrative 
* continuing in Germany. 


also one that would retain the psychological implica- 
lions (intentions) of the individual items. The 
format and scoring procedure of the original ques- 
tionnaire were preserved.” 


RESULTS 


The correlations among the 48 items, ob- 
tained from the 183 questionnaire responses, 
were subjected to a principal-axis factor 
analysis, Subsequent orthogonal rotations 
using the varimax method indicated that a 
two-factor solution could be accepted. (The 
eigenvalues, in order of factor extraction, were 
218, 7145. LF 6). -). Table 1 presents the 
orthogonal loadings of each item of each of 
the two factors, Also presented are the load- 
ings originally obtained by Fleishman (1951, 
1953) with these same items in the original 
standardization of the questionnaire. 

As can be seen in Table 1, the factor load- 
ings on each factor correspond well with the 
American findings. The factorial similarity 
between the the American 


Phi-coefficient fo]. 
lowing the Wrigley and Neuhau 


described in Harman (1967, p. 


could probably be 
item analysis, split- 


2 Tn contrast to the U. S. questi 


onnaire, where each 
item was responded to on a 5-point Scale (e 

always, Often, occasionally, seldom, never) oH 
German Version used a 6-point Scale. As in he oe 
Version, scaling procedures Were utilizeg With +s 
duency adjectives to achieve “equal : e 
intervals between German frequency heating 


adverhs, 


^ 
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TABLE 1 


FACTOR LOADINGS OF SUPERVISORY BEHAVIOR DESCRIPTION ITEMS OBTAINED 
FROM AMERICAN AND GERMAN SAMPLES 


Sample 
Consideration items American® German 
Consideration | Initiating | Consideration | Initiating 
= Structure Structure 
He refuses to give in when people disagree 
with him. —.68 .06 —.38 23 
He does personal favors for the foremen 
under him. A0 06 65 26 
He expresses appreciation when one of us does a 
good job. 70 9 s T 
He is easy to understand, 70 ERI .63 n 
He demands more than we can do. —40 —.08 E 45 
He helps his foremen with their personal 
problems. 32 05 4 21 
He criticizes his foremen in front of others. —49 03 —.60 3M 
He stands up for his foremen even though it 
makes him unpopular. M 08 m 19 
He insists that everything be done his w: —.52 —.01 ust 42 
He sees that a foreman is rewarded for a job 
well done. 70 05 A0 E 
He rejects suggestions for changes. —.02 —.06 —.M .22 
He changes the duties of people under him 
without first talking it over with them. —.09 .09 —.56 25 
He treats peuple under him without considering 
their feelings. —.12 41 —.70 34 
He tries to keep the foremen under him in good : 
standing with those in higher authority. 08 17 30 
He “rides” the foreman who makes a mistake. 61 37 43 
He refuses to explain his actions. -42 RI E. 49 
He acts without consulting his foremen first. -—$ 01 —.67 = 1 
He stresses the importance of high morale N | 
among those under him. 73 —.1 E E 
He backs up his foremen in their actions. 62 16 Kc 18 
He is slow to accept new ideas, —.60 —.06 —.21 04 
He treats all his foremen as his equal. .66 | 38 09 = 08 
He criticizes a specific act rather than a particular 
individual. 63 14 .19 | — i 
A He is willing to make changes. 48 ! 09 55 —.10 
s He makes those under him feel at ease when " | " 
^ talking with him. oY id oe 01 
He is friendly and can be casily approached. 82 —.02 71 | 05 
a z eme | 
He puts suggestions that are made by foremen - £ * 
under him into operation. . d H 55 | 
He gets the approval of his foremen on important ] : ü " 
matters before going ahead. 2 —02 : j 
continued p- 50 X 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 
| Sample 
| -— is a 
n American® German 
Initiating structure items | B T ic » 
| ue | (€ 
Consideration Initiating Consideration | Initiating 
Structure Structure 
He encourages overtime work. 20 | A0 —.03 43 
He tries out his new ideas. —.10 2 35 38 
He » m an iron hand. -20 .58 —37 58 
He criticizes poor work. —.18 59 —.18 .63 
He talks about how much should be done. —.20 .60 | —.09 58 
He encourages slow-working foremen to p 
greater effort. | 17 33 07 NE! 
He waits for his foremen to push new ideas N 
before he does. —.07 —.28 07 23 
He assigns people under him to particular tasks. | 00 .26 08 20 
He asks for sacrifices from his foremen for the | 
good of the entire department. 00 46 .09 50 
He insists that his foremen follow standard ways 
of doing things in every detail. 425 72 p 63 
He sees to it that people under him are working 
up to their limits. —.17 a7 06 73 
He offers new approaches to problems. | 36 12 49 30 
He insists that he be informed on decisions made | 
by foremen under him. 13 EI 11 37 
| 
Me lets other do their work the way they think 
best. —.17 —.33 E —.20 
He stresses being ahead of competing work 
groups. | 03 ot —.16 A2 
He "needles" foremen under him for greater 
effort, —.17 50 2566 67 
He decides in detail what shall be done and how 
it shall be done. 37 63 =À | EU 
He emphasizes meeting of deadlines. 10 68 04 | 40 
He asks foremen who have slow groups to get 
more out of their groups, — 29 AQ E r 
He emphasizes the quantity of work. 7 z T ; 
i i 5 -Hn .69 
^ Data from Fleishman (1953). 


half reliabilities using all the original items 


were r= .92 for Consideration and -87 for 
Structure. 


Discussion 
The similarity of results, across almost 20 
years, with different cultures and different 
methods of analysis, can be considered re- 
markable. In particular, it may 


i r be noted that 
no maximum approximation of the prior 


factor structure, using rotations for maximum 


Congruence, was attempted. Furthermore, 
Fleishman’s original loadings, obtained in 
1951 


; used a Wherry-Gaylor iterative factor 
analysis solution, The refined methods and 
computer techniques available today, in. 
cluding better means of communality estima. 
lion, produced the present solution, Thus, the 


two-factor solution appears inde 
s en 
method. hae: a 
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The findings of the present study are con- 
sistent with those of Fleishman concerning 
the degree of “purity” of the factors. The 
factorial "similarity" of the Consideration 
and Initiating Structure factors are very low 

for both the American sample (phi = 0.07) 

and the German sample (phi = 0.07). Thus, 

the independence of these dimensions is 
demonstrated in both countries. 

It may be useful to review some other re- 
cent work with this questionnaire in Germany. 
Using a large sample (1313 subordinates de- 
scribing 228 supervisors), Fittkau-Garthe 
(1970) used 38 items, some derived inde- 
pendently and some from the SBD Question- 
naire, as a basis for describing supervisors 
by subordinates. Using different principal- 
axis factor analysis solutions (2-5 factors) 
with varimax rotation, the results could be 
interpreted best in terms of a four-factor solu- 
tion, All items of the SBD Questionnaire, 
in two of the factors, “Friendly 
and “Granting Genuine Participa- 
e from the original Consideration 
the factors they name as 
“Work Stimulating Activity” and “Control 
versus Laissez-Faire” contain items of the 
original Initiating Structure factor. 

Hoefert (1971), investigating relations be- 
tween supervisory behavior and emotional 
reactions of subordinates in Germany, also 
used a larger pool of items and preferred a 
four factor solution. However, the two main 
factors that emerged in his work seem com- 
parable to the original Consideration and 
Initiating Structure dimensions.  Lück 
(1970), using students, found two factors that 
likewise correspond to the factors Considera- 
tion and Initiating Structure. Subsequently, 
using the German SBD Questionnaire transla- 
out by Tscheulin and Rausche 
hreiner and Lück (1971) con- 
nd factor analyses on several 
ts, workers, foremen, gen- 
managers. Again, they 
whereby 


contained 

Attention" 
tion," wer 
scale. Similarly, 


tion carried 
(1970), Nac 
ducted item 4 
es of studen 


and 
o-factor solution, 


sampl 
eral foremen, 


arved at. 8 UW 
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Factor 1 could easily be interpreted as 


Consideration 
Cons a and Factor IT a itiatii 
Structure. duc 
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EFFECTS OF DIFFER 


IT 


LEADERSHIP STYLES 


ON GROUP ACCURACY? 


JOSEPH A. CAMMALLERI, HAL W. HE 


HARRY D. BLOUT, axp 


United States Air Force 


Variables of Fiedler’s Contingency Model 
problem-solving situation, Subjects made private individual estimates of 
order merit of survival items and subse 
+ or 3 to arrive at consensual estimates. Leaders had been cont 
Ssume specific roles: Type I 
accu racy /democratic) 4 
accuracy/democratic) , Type I produced 
IV had intermediate 
lowest accuracy, 


given the solution, and told to 
racy/authoritarian) ; Type II (high 

accuracy /authoritarian) ; Type IV (low 
the highest accuracy, Types II and 
accuracy, and Type III produced the 


Leadership research has shifted from em- 
phasis on personal traits to a conception of 
leadership as a function of group and environ- 
mental variables (Hollander & Julian, 1969). 
Current avocations such as Olmstead’s (1967) 
leader adaptability are useful, Olmstead con- 
tends that specific leadership style is less im- 
portant than the ability to analyze situational 
and environmental variables and adapt one’s 
behavior appropriately, Additionally, con- 
ceptual frameworks such as Hersey and 
Blanchard's (1969) Life Cycle Theory, and 
Fiedler's (1967) Contingency Model have 
Provided heuristic and Pragmatic experi- 
mental bases for contemporary leadership re- 
search. These theories are simultaneously dis- 
similar and complementary. Based on re- 
search, both deny that any one type of 
leadership style will be universally successful 
across all personal, group, and environmental 
variables. Both are experimentally oriented 
with emphasis on comparisons of effectiveness 
when contrasting democrat 


ic styles with au- 
thoritarian Styles, 


thus continuing research 
initiated by Lewin, Lippit, and White (1939) 
among others, 


Dissimilarities evolve from differences in 


The views expressed herein are 
authors and do not Necessarily reflect 
the United States Air Force or the 
Defense. 


those of the 
the views of 
Department of 
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quently were 
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Academy 


were manipulated in a group- 
rank- 
groups of 
acted earlier, 
(high accu- 
Type III (low 


placed in 48 


and comparable 


basic assumptions of each theory, Life Cycle 
Theory contends that maturity of the group 
(psychological age) is the primary determi- 
nant of effective leadership style whether 
democratic (concern for people, relationships) 
or authoritarian (concern for task, produc- 
tion, autocracy) and that the style is synony- 
mous with behavior rather than personality. 
Consequently, if the leader properly employs 
diagnostic skills, he may accurately estimate 
the groups maturity level and employ the 
appropriate leadership style regardless of his 
own personality tendencies. Based on a curvi- 
linear progression through four quadrants of 
the authoritarian and democratic leadership 
dimensions, the resultant leadership style 
could then be authoritarian, democratic, or 
a combination of both, 

On the other hand, 


Fiedler states that the 
leader’s underlying personality Structure and 
tendencies constitute dominant constraints 
for successful leadership, He advises leaders 
to seek positions Primarily on compatibility 
of personality with organizational and envi- 
ronmental variables jn order to maximize 
Probability of leader Success. Thus, Fiedler 
with personality (a 
) and not with be- 


n ganizational leadership research, 
Fiedler's notion of "favorability" of the 
environment is critica] to his concept of lead- 
erip, Specifically, the environment can be 
order. a ically ; i 

ered categorically according to the degree 


LEADERSHIP STYLES AND Group ACCURACY $9 
TIE S i 
Rationale pe Survival item 
| Little or no use on moon 14 Box of matches 
| Supply daily food required 4 Food concentrate 
| Useful in tying injured together, help in climbing 6 50 feet of nylon rope 
Shelter against sun's rays bj Parachute silk 
Useful only if party landed on dark side 12 Portable heating unit 
Food, mixed with water for drinking One case dehd. Pet Milk 
Fills respiration requirement 1 Two 100 Ib. tanks oxygen 
| One of principal means of finding directions 3 Stellar map dip 
CO: bottles for self-propulsion across chasms, etc. 9 Life raft 
| Probably no magnetized poles; thus, useless 13 Magnetic compass 
Replenishes loss by sweating, ete. 2 Five gallons of water 
Distress call when line of sight possible 10 Signal flares 
| Oral pills or injection medicine valuable 7 First aid kit w/injection needles 
| Distress signal transmitter, possible communication with ] 
| mother ship 5 Solar-powered radio 


Fic. 1. NASA Decision-Making Problem, leader key, 


of favorability for the leader, with the ap- 
propriate leader style dependent on the degree 
of favorability (Fiedler, 1967). 

Favorability is a direct function of three 
contingency variables which are in decreasing 
order of importance: (a) leader-member rela- 
tions (good or poor); (5) task structure 
(structured or unstructured); (c) leader- 
position power (strong or weak). For exam- 
ple, based on empirical evidence, Fiedler 
would predict that the authoritarian leader 
would be most effective in a favorable envi- 
ronment (good  leader-member relations, 
structured task, high-position power) or in 
an unfavorable environment (poor leader- 
member relations, unstructured task, weak- 
position power). Concomitantly, democratic 
leadership style would be appropriate and 
most effective for moderately favorable en- 
vironments (good leader-member relations, 
unstructured task, weak-position power). 

Effective leadership is desired and sought 
after by all formal organizations particularly 
by those faced with chronic crisis-oriented 
situations such as the police and the military. 
Such concepts as the life Cycle Theory and 
Fiedler's Contingency Model offer potential 
contributions for improvement of leadership 
techniques through identification of appropri- 
ate behaviors leading to successful leadership 
in specific environments and situations. 

This experiment attempted to contrast ef- 
fects of authoritarian and democratic leader- 


ship styles through manipulation of Fiedler’s 
contingency variables under a limited time 
constraint. Specifically, the purpose of this 
experiment was to determine whether demo- 
cratic or authoritarian leadership was more 
effective under the conditions of high- or low- 
leader task accuracy. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


This experiment was conducted in two parts. Each 
study employed different samples of subjects. The 
ini study utilized 48 four- or five-man groups of 
United States Air Force Academy cadets, while the 
replication conducted 1 year later utilized 32 groups 
of four or five United States Air Force Academy 
cadets. All subjects were male sophomores or juniors 
between the ages of 19 and 23, and enrolled in an 
advanced leadership course. These subjects were con- 
sidered appropriate for this type of experiment 
because of their willingness to cooperate and to 
accept perceived legitimate authority in an academic 
environment. 


Materials 

Each subject received an individual copy of the 
National Aeronautic Space Administration (NASA) 
Decision-Making Problem. The problem consisted of 
instructions as given in the procedure section below 
and a listing of the survival items appearing in 
Figure 1. Group leaders were issued a copy of the 
group summary form. In addition to the list of 
survival items depicted in Figure 1, this form con- 
tained spaces for recording the predictions of each 
group member and the final group predictions. i 
least 24 hours prior to each trial, a copy of p 
containing the solution was also given to each leader 


ior his private use. 
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Procedure 


In order to provide a realistic, structured task 
with a known solution, all subjects were initially 
administered individually the NASA Decision-Making 
Problem. The following instructions were read and 
distributed to the assembled subjects prior to the 
start of each trial: 


You are a member of a space crew originally sched- 
uled to rendezvous with a mother ship on the lighted 
surface of the moon. Due to mechanical difficulties, 
however, your ship was forced to land at a spot 
some 200 miles from the rendezvous point. During 
reentry and landing, much of the equipment aboard 
was damaged; and since survival depends on reach- 
ing the mother ship, the most critical items available 
must be chosen fór the 200-mile trip. Below are listed 
the 14 items left intact and undamaged after land- 
ing. Vour task is to rank order them in terms of 
their importance in allowing your crew to reach the 
rendezvous point. Place the number 1 by the most 
important item, the number 2 by the second most 
important item, and so on, through number 14, the 
least important. Work alone. Do not compare an- 
swers. You have 10 minutes to complete the task. 

All solutions will be compared for accuracy upon 

completion. 

Upon expiration of the 10-minute limit for indi- 
vidual estimates, subjects were randomly assigned 
to groups of four or five. Random assignment was 
accomplished by arranging the cadets assigned to a 
class alphabetically and systematically assigning 
every four or fifth subject to a particular group. 
Subsequently, leaders were publicly appointed, given 
group summary forms and told to assume responsi- 
bility for guiding the group to a consenual agree- 
ment on the rank order of importance of the survival 
items. A 30-minute time limit was imposed for 
completion of group activities. 

Unknown to the other subjects, leaders had been 
briefed prior to the trials, given the correct solution 
to memorize as shown in Figure 1, and instructed 
to adopt certain behavioral roles during the con- 
sensual process. The specification of these roles was 
crucial to the rationale of this experiment, for ad- 
herence to a specified behavioral role insured that 
the type of behavior desired from designated leaders 
would be elicited. Half the leaders were instructed 
to use an authoritarian leader style. Of these, one 
half were told to sway the group to the most 
accurate solution and the other half were instructed 
to sway the group to the least accurate solution pos- 
sible. The other half of the leaders were briefed to 
utilize the democratic leader style. One half of these 
were also told to sway their groups to the most 
accurate solution, and one half were to attempt to 
achieve the least accurate solution. 

Por the purposes of this study, the leadership 
styles were defined as follows: The authoritarian 
leader assumes and exercises complete control of the 
group in determining task structure, methodology 
and decision making toward completion of the task 
Authoritarian leader behavior emphasizes task Coir. 
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pletion above all other considerations. Conversely, the 
democratic leader shares responsibility for determin- 
ing task structure, methodology, decision making, 
and task completion with the other members of the 
group. Consequently, democratic leader behavior is 
directed toward maintenance oí harmonious inter- 
personal relationships as the primary means for task 
achievement. 

In keeping with the above definitions, authori- 
tarian leaders were instructed to maintain control of _ 
the group, argue absolutely for acceptance of their 
solutions, ignore any alternative solutions incompati- 
ble with their own, and to attempt to make all final 
decisions with complete autonomy. Democratic lead- 
ers were instructed to serve as facilitators with the 
primary aims of minimizing group conflict and 
enabling every group member's ideas to be aired and 
considered. Additionally, democratic leaders were ad- 
vised to aid the group in achieving a consensual 
decision as opposed to exercising autonomous au- 
thority. 

Prior to this study, the subjects had received con- 
siderable instruction and experience in leadership 
techniques both in the classroom and through their 
military training. Because of these factors the above 
definitions and behaviors were easily recognized and 
understood, 

Thus, democratic and authoritarian leadership 
styles were combined with levels of high and low 
leader accuracy in order to measure differences in 
group problem solving accuracy. Average group ab- 
solute error scores were used for treatment compari- 
sons, while grouped average error scores of indi- 
vidual estimates were used to insure that the four 
treatment conditions were equivalent in terms of 
initial subject accuracy. 


RESULTS 
Table 1 depicts the summary of results for 
both studies. The pattern of results were simi- 
lar for both the initial study and the replica- 
tion, Error scores for authoritarian-led groups 
produced both the highest and lowest accu- 
racy. This was directly related to the degree 
of accuracy employed by the leaders. Demo- 
cratic-led groups produced intermediate ac- 
curacy levels. Democratic groups with high- 
accuracy leaders were only slightly different 
numerically from democratic groups led by 
leaders with low accuracy. A t test was used 
to analyze differences between means of the 
same leader styles for all four treatment con- 
ditions. No significant differences were found 
between the means for the two studies ( < 
.05). 
In order to determine if the mean differ- 
ences between different leader styles were 
significant, a one-way analysis of variance was 
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TABLE 1 
SUMMARY oF MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 2 
d EÉ-— NEST 1 
Initial Study (1970) Replication (1971) 
Leader style Diff. df t 
N M SD N M SD 
TYPE I 
Authoritarian—high accuracy | 12 10,42 9.04 8 7.25 8.21 Buby 18 0.76 
TYPE II 
Democratic—high accuracy 12 20.67 6.40 8 21.38 5.53 wl 18 0.24 
TYPE III ! | 
Authoritarian—low accuracy 12 33.33 TAS 8 | 38.50 6.77 5.17 18 1.64 
TYPE IV ` 
Democratic—low accuracy 12 | 26.08 7.04 | 8 27.00 7.03 .92 18 0.27 K 


conducted for each study. Significant differ- 
ences between leader styles were found in 
both studies ( < .001, F = 18.6 and F = 
14.23). Additionally, the Neuman-Kuels, a 
posterori method for testing differences be- 
tween means, was conducted. The perfor- 
mance of Leader Style I was found to be sig- 
nificantly better than the other three styles 
(p < .01). Additionally, Leader Styles I, II 
and IV were all found to be significantly more 
accurate than Leader Style III. It should be 
noted that Leader Styles II and IV, the high 
and low accuracy democratic-led groups, did 
not differ significantly from one another ($ 
7 .05). The results were the same for both 


studies. 


The data indicate that authoritarian-led 
groups produced the highest or lowest accu- 
racy as a direct consequence of the degree of 
accuracy employed by the leaders while demo- 
cratic-led groups produced intermediate ac- 
curacy levels which were statistically equiva- 
lent despite the extreme differences in the 
accuracy levels of the leaders. 

Th summary of results for the average in- 
dividual error scores is depicted in Table 2. 
Individual error scores were averaged for 
each group. Group means were then averaged 
for each of the four leader styles. For both 
studies, these means appear to differ only 
slightly numerically across the four treatment 
conditions. 


MEANS OF 


TABLE 2 
AVERAGE INDIVIDUAL ERROR SCORES 


Initial Study (1970) 


Replication (1971) 


N 
TYPE I . zu ; 
Authoritarian- high accuracy 12 
TYPE IL . en i 
Democratic— high accuracy 2 
TYPE IIL d 
Authoritarian low accuracy 
TYPE IV m 


Democratic- low accuracy 


| x SD N 
————L-- ies 
| 32.16 13.39 8 
| | 
| 
34.01 17.09 8 
35.90 15.94 s 


13.64 | 8 


31.84 | 


| M | SD 
| 
| 33.80 | 18.60 
| 
36.30 | 17.21 
32.70 | 19.69 
35.90 | 17.09 
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In order to determine if these differences 
were significant, F tests were conducted, In 
both cases the overall F was found not sig- 
nificant at the .10 level (F = 2.19). It was 
concluded that the average individual error 
scores were equivalent for the four treatment 
conditions. Thus, the differences in consensual 
decision scores found between treatment con- 
ditions in both the initial and replication 
studies could not be attributed to systematic 
differences in average individual error scores, 
Each group was observed by an experi- 
menter in order to evaluate Sroup processes 
during the exercises. The observers recorded 
their subjective descriptions of interpersonal 
activities indicating degrees of conflict, co- 
hesiveness and communication flow. Following 
completion of the Consensual process, discus- 
sion periods were held to collect additional 
verbal data from leaders and group members, 
All results were content analyzed by the five 
experimenters to determine whether there 
were gross behavioral differences between the 
four treatment conditions. Typically, authori- 
tarian-led groups were characterized by ag- 
gressive and hostile verbal acts between leader 
and group while democratic-led groups were 
characterized by lack of hostility and aggres- 
sion with cooperation and harmony in much 
evidence, Shouting and disagreements in- 
creased in intensity while flow of communica- 
tion decreased between group members and 
leaders in authoritarian-led groups as the time 
limit was approached. This increase in verbal 
activity and concomitant decrease in commu- 
nication flow was not observed in the demo- 
cratic-led groups, 


Discussion 


The results of this 
some of the em 
(Fiedler, 1967: 


experiment 
pirical data Surveyed earlier 
Hersey & Blanchard, 1969; 
Olmstead, 1967). The activities of authori- 
tarian-led groups were characterized by con- 
flict and hostility, especially the high-accuracy 


groups which suffered from marked verbal 
clashes, aggression 


number of 


etween leader and 
members typically diminished 


sensual process. These phenomena support 
the findings of Lewin, Lippit, and White 
(1939), However, some of the hostility and 
aggression observed here could be attributed 
to the effects of normative behavior directed 
by subjects against peers who exercise au- 
thoritarian leadership in an academic environ- 
ment, 

The data Support the predictions of the 
Contingency Model in that authoritarian 
leadership was most productive under condi- 
tions of good leader-member relations, a 
structured task and strong leader position 
power. In terms of goal achievement, which is 
Synonymous with group accuracy for our 
purposes, the data indicate that highly accu- 
rate authoritarian leaders were most success- 
ful, authoritarian leaders with low accuracy 
were least successful, and democratic leaders 
produced moderate degrees of goal accom- 
plishment which appear to be independent of 
leader accuracy, 

Fiedler's contention that personality ten- 
dencies limit one's opportunities for success- 
ful leadership tended to be supported by ob- 
servations of the experimenters and analysis 
of the verbal comments of the leaders. The 
leaders in many cases did play roles that were 
in dissonance with their personalities because 
of the random assignment of leaders to the 
four treatment conditions, 
comíortable in their role 
particularly true of the h 
thoritarians who perceived 
satisfaction with their 
highly effective 
could have impli 
tiveness. For ex; 


Many were un- 
playing. This was 
ighly accurate au- 


requirements, 
With regard 


: to the variables of the Con- 
üngency Mode] 


» the public appointment of 
em strong position power as 
ir ready acceptance as lead- 


$> 
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leader-member relations were indicated by 
lack of hostility, intragroup harmony and 
willingness of the subjects to accept the prob- 
lem and the leader's authority. 

The deterioration of leader-member rela- 
tions during the authoritarian consensual 
processes could indicate a possible weakness 
in the Contingency Model. One might ques- 
tion whether the contingency variables ma- 
nipulated here are as static as the Model 
seems to imply. For example, during organi- 
zational activities, is it not possible for un- 
structured tasks to become structured, or for 
leader position power to increase or decrease? 
Also, the Model makes no provision for con- 
sideration of the group's maturity level or for 
the temporal variable which could prove con- 
sequential for short term effects on produc- 
tivity and group harmony. Finally, the Con- 
tingency Model does not provide for any 
combination of authoritarian and democratic 
leader styles as does the life Cycle Theory. 

The successful accomplishments of the lead- 
ers despite random selection for role playing 
tends to support the notion of adaptability as 
espoused by the Life Cycle Theory. The abil- 
ity to modify behavior as a consequence of 
environmental and situational requirements 
was demonstrated here. However, the long- 
term effects of personal conflict developed 
through dissonance of personality and organi- 
zational requirements remain in doubt. Per- 
haps combining Contingency Model concepts 
for long range effects with Life Cycle Theory 
applications for short-term effects could be 
fruitful. Experimental study would seem de- 
sirable. 

A possible weakness of the study was that 
both the collection and analysis of the sub- 
jective data were performed by the same 


individuals. This had the advantage of in- 


terpretation based upon observation but 


could potentially have resulted in some con- 
tamination related to personal bias. 

Finally, the data tend to support Holloman 
and Hendrick (1970) who found that group 
consensual decisions were more accurate than 
the average of individuals on the same prob- 
lem-solving task used in this study. It is in- 
teresting to note (see Tables 1 and 2) that 
authoritarian leaders with low accuracy pro- 
vide the sole exception to their findings. Com- 
parisons of the within-treatment means in 
both of the present studies with the corre- 
sponding average individual error scores indi- 
cate that these leaders may significantly dis- 
tort the group average error score to a level 
comparable with the average of individual 
errors, thus negating the value of consensus 
in terms of productivity. 
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It was predicted that situations capable of inducing negative affective states 
among supervisors would promote the use of coercion by supervisors, First- 
line supervisors described an incident in which they used delegated powers to 
correct subordinate behavior. Analysis of these incidents revealed that super- 
visors used more coercion with black than white subordinates, and with union 
than nonunion subordinates. It is assumed that in both instances, heightened 
emotional responses caused by prejudice in the case of black subordinates and 
resistance to orders in the case of union members induced the use of coercion, 


When individuals disagree, the use of co- 
ercive power by either party makes the re- 
establishment of harmonious relations very 
difficult. Studies of the use of threat and coer- 
cion in bargaining and conflict situations 
suggests that the control of coercive power 
tempts the individual to impose his own 
wishes on others (Deutsch & Krauss, 1960). 
Contrarily, less powerful individuals tend to 
resist compromising with more powerful 
sources, if such resistance is not too costly 
(French & Raven, 1959; Swingle, 1970). 
These temptations to use coercive power as 
a means of imposing one’s will, as well as 
the counterinclinations to resist, if possible, 
intensify conflict and interpersonal hostility. 

The present study is concerned with condi- 
tions that influence the use of coercive power, 
It is one in a series concerned with the more 
general question of how power is used within 
organizational settings. The focus has been 


on the first-line supervisor, who not only may 
use personal bases of power ( e.g., persuasive 
power, physical strength, personal charm, 
etc.) for influencing subordinates but also 
has limtied access to a range of institutional 
powers, as these are associated with his office, 
These latter powers extend the supervisor’s 
potential for influencing others, Our studies 
have attempted to identify conditions that 
influence the Supervisor". 
when attempting to cha; 
subordinates, 
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nge the behavior of 
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Berkowitz (1970) has reported a series of 
studies that point to the importance of emo- 
tional arousal as a prerequisite for aggressive 
behavior. A review of the data from our pre- 
vious studies also suggest that emotional 
arousal among supervisors was present when 
these leaders relied on threats and coercion. 
In field studies (Kipnis & Cosentino, 1969; 
Kipnis & Lane, 1962) as well as in labora- 
tory simulations of business (Goodstadt & 
Kipnis, 1970; Kipnis & Vanderveer, 1971), 
threats and coercion were used when subordi- 
nates manifested hostility and poor work 
attitudes, or when supervisors were uncertain 
about what to do, or were overburdened by 
the requirement that they supervise large 
numbers of men. What these situations ap- 
pear to have in common is that they induce 
negative emotional states within the appointed 
leaders. If this belief is correct, it could be 
expected that in other situations that have 
the potential for evoking negative emotional 
states, there should be reliance upon coercion. 

The present study is Concerned with two 
Such situations, The first i5 concerned with 
the extent to which Coercion is used by super- 
visors When dealing with white and black 
subordinates, If supervisors feel emotiona] 
antipathy toward black subordinates, then 
Coercion should be associated with attempts 
to change these subordinates’ behavior, The 
Dee ation likely to evoke negative af. 

5 presence of an active union, Q 
prior field study was conducted jn ur 
union setting, where the abilit 
nates to resist Supervisors? 


relatively weak. The presence o b 


how- 


e 
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ever, approaches a situation of bilateral power 
(Deutsch & Krauss, 1960). With the support 
of the union, subordinates can actively resist 
In turn this could pro- 
en feelings of 
super- 


supervisors’ influence. 
voke resentment or anger, or ev 
frustration and helplessness, among 
visors. Under these conditions of emotional 
en that supervisors have access 


arousal, giv s : 
s, we predict that they will 


to coercive power: 
use them. 

More specifically, then, the purpose of the 
present study is to investigate the use of 
coercive power by supervisors among black 
and white employees, and between union and 
nonunion employees. From what has been said 


above, it is expected that more coercion will 
be used with black and union employees. 


Metron 


_ The study was conducted in 
in which all hourly paid e 
members. The 
bers at barg: 


jects of this study were 66 f 


an eastern steel plant 
u mployees were i 

e union strongly represented its meii. 
aining and grievance sessions. The subs 


z z st supervisors, 5 
who were white and 9 who were ae iliud 
In previous field studies the use of power iras 
al incident technique. In 


measured through a cri ul 
this technique, supervisors were asked to describe an 
incident in which they corrected the substandard 
behavior of subordinates. We N 

A content analysis of these incidents provided data 
on both the nature of the subordinate's problem and 


the steps the supervisor look lo correct the sih: 
ordinate’s behavior. This latter information provided 
data concerning the range of powers available in that 
given situation. Because content analysis involved 
difficulties in coding and interpretation, a more 
objective procedure was used in the present study. 
From preliminary interviews with supervisors and 
their superiors, a checklist was constructed of power- 
based actions available to supervisors when attempt- 
ing to correct subordinates’ behavior. This checklist 
contained 27 items that could be classified into four 
categories of power usage, and one category reflect- 
ing the supervisor's attempts to get help from others 
in dealing with the subordinate. An additional item 
was provided for those supervisors who did nothing 
about the problem subordinate. The items, grouped 
by area, are given in Table 1. Instructions were to 
check as many items as applied. The score for a 
rea was the total number of items checked. 
given LES ors were either contacted by mail or in 
Supervis rv training session. In either instance, 
A onie was described as a university 
we ug supported by the company, — iio 
studying the range of peepee es 


supervisors. The questionnaire was anonymous, al- 
though it was code 


d to identify 
respondent. 


the race of the 
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TABLE 1 
CHECKLIST [TEMS FOR EvALUATING POWER 
USAGE BY SUPERVISORS 


Item 


Persuasive power 
1. Lasked him what the problem was. | 
2. 1 explained to him how his behavior was 
causing trouble. 


Expert power 
3. I took some time to show him what he was 
doing wrong. ; 
4. L kept close watch on him to make sure he was 
doing his job. 
5, T tried to set an example for 
actions. s 
6. 1 told him he should use one of his 
workers as an example. 


him by my own 


fellon 


Velo change 


fe 1 gave him work he was better at 
8. He was transfered. ` 


Coercive power 
i. Uhkeats dnd nerd 
Y. peheseed Bim out 
10. P gave him a verbal warning 
11. I threatened to give him a written warning. 
12. I ignored him while being friendly to everyone 
else. 


13. I kept riding him. 


. Reduction i Yon [RP 


14. I scheduled him to work hours he didn't like. 
15. I gave him work he didn't like. 

16. I put him in a work area he didn't like. 

17. I put him in an area of lower premium rate. 


€. Administrative punishments 


18. I gave him a written warning. 

19. T took steps to suspend him. 

20. I recommended that he be brought before the 
Disciplinary Committee. 

21. He was suspended. 

22. He was fired. 


Seeking advice from others 


23. I talked it over with my supervisor. 

24. T talked it over with the other foremen. 

25. I talked it over with some of the problem- 
employee's co-workers. 

26. I sought help from another department. 


Avoidance of action 


27. There was nothing I could do. 
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The first part of the questionnaire asked the super- 
visor to describe an incident that occurred within 
the past year in which he had to correct the below- 
average performance of one of his employees. This 
information was content analyzed into four cate- 
gories describing the type of problem encountered. 
The first category involved problems of work—for 
instance, the supervisor may have written, “This 
employee was very slow to catch on when you gave 
him orders and installed equipment improperly.” The 
second category involved problems of poor attitude— 
for example, “An employee felt that because he was 
the oldest he did not have to help on a team job.” 

The third category involved the breaking of com- 
pany rules, coded as discipline—such things as late- 
ness, drinking, and stealing were included here. 
Finally, a fourth category included all coded inci- 
dents that could be classified as involving at least 
two of the previously mentioned categories, for ex- 
ample, a subordinate who did a poor job of repair- 
ing an oxygen connector because of a dispute as to 
whose job it was. This category was coded as 
complex problems, consisting of combinations of 
work, attitude, and discipline. Working indepen- 

dently, two coders agreed in their classification of 
the type of problem in 92% of the incidents. Where 
disagreement occurred, they were discussed until 
agreement was reached. 

The second part of the questionnaire asked the 
supervisors what they did about the problem re- 
ported and was followed by the mentioned check- 
list in Table 1. Information was also asked on the 
race of the subordinate and his length of company 
employment, 


RESULTS 


We will report in detail only the data con- 
cerned with the use of coercive power (i.e., 


TABLE 2 
DIFFERENT CLASSES OF SUBORDINATE P) 
REPORTED BY SUPERVISORS 


ROBLEMS 


~~, Non- 
Union : | 
| sample bias 
Problem ~ | sa s 
) in | sample” | p 
| in 
percent | 
| Percent | 
Work 28 | 47 <.01 
Attitude 26 8 <.01 
Discipline 20 | 27 | ns 
Complex problems 26 uo] «40 
P 100 | 100 | 
Number of supervisors 66 | 131 
Total percentage of | | 
supervisors mentioning: | 
Work problems 54 62 ns 
Attitude problems 47 | 18 < ( 
Discipline 30 | *u 
E | 36 | ns 
s Data abstracted from Kipnis, D., and Cos, 7 
of Applied Psychology, 1969, 83, 460 dug. "tno. J. Journal 


items 9-22). However, an analysis of factors 
influencing the use of the complete range of 
powers essentially replicated findings from the 
earlier field study (Kipnis & Cosentino, 
1969). That is, the nature of the problem, 
span of control, and complexity of the prob- 
lem significantly influenced the supervisor’s 
choice of means of influence, Thus, problems 
of work evoked expert powers, problems of 
attitude or discipline evoked coercion, super- 
visors directing large numbers of men relied 
on coercion, and complex problems evoked 
the use of a larger number of powers than 
simple problems. 

In the present sample, years of experience 
of the supervisor was not related to his use 
of power, as was previously found, Advice 
of others (items 23-26) was sought signifi- 
cantly more frequently when the employee’s 


problem was coded as complex rather than 
simple. 


Despite the larg 
pertaining to the u 
of power w 


e number of alternatives 
ise of coercion, this form 
as not the most popular, Ninety- 
Seven percent of all supervisors checked at 
least one item pertaining to persuasion, 83% 
checked at least one item pertaining to the 
use of expert power, 56% checked at least 
one item pertaining to the use of coercion, 
and 17% checked at least one item concerned 
with ecological change. Seventy-one percent 
of the supervisors sought the advice of others, 

Table 2 gives the distribution of the kinds 


of problems encountered by supervisors, The 
problems reported 


were divided relatively 
equally between work, attitudes, discipline 
and more complex problems, For com arison 
purposes, the distribution of parison 


l problems re- 
n Supervisors previously 
Cosentino, 1968) is also 


ported by nonunio 
studied (Kipnis & 
shown in Table 2. 
Differences betw 
tions of problems 
Square test, Tt can 
Supervisors of union 
their subordinates 
More attitudinal roblems 
complex So. (p cad i 


Problems of poor work (p < 
Previously ni 


fen these two distribu. 


manifested 


» and 
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and attitude, as shown in Table 2, only atti- 
tude problems distinguished between the 
union and nonunion sample. As was already 
mentioned, these findings may be interpreted 
to mean that the presence of a union leads 
to less compliance among subordinates, more 
conflict between subordinates and supervisors, 
and hence more reports of poor attitude 
problems by supervisors. 

Our prior research revealed that when 
supervisors encountered problems of poor atti- 
tude or discipline, they invoked coercive 
power. Since more attitudinal problems were 
reported in the present study, it could be 
expected that more reliance would be placed 
on coercion than in the previous study. Un- 
fortunately, because of differences in method- 
ology between the present study and the pre- 
vious one (i.e., content analysis vs. checklist), 
it was not possible to statistically compare 
the frequency of use of coercion in the two 
samples. However, inspection of the data 
strongly suggests that supervisors in the pres- 
ent study used coercion more frequently than 
did supervisors of nonunion men. Table 3 
shows the percentages of supervisors of union 
and nonunion men who used each of the vari- 
ous forms of coercion, To make the data con- 
sistent with the prior study, the item “man 
fired” is presented separately. It can be seen 
that more supervisors in the present sample 
reported using threats and reprimands (38% 
vs. 16%), reductions in work privileges 
(6% vs. 1%), and administrative punish- 
ments (official warnings, reports, and suspen- 
sions) (19% vs. 7%), than did supervisors of 
nonunion men. On the other hand, there was 
a slight trend for nonunion subordinates to 
be fired more often (396 vs. 896), suggesting, 
perhaps, that the presence of a union places 
restraints on the use of this form of coercive 

While these differences in the use of 
power vere in the predicted direction, as 
coercion ed above, the differences should 
was omega’ caution because of methodo- 
be treated s s in the collection of the data. 
logical Bue um examined was whether 

Tesi bordinate influenced the use 
the race of the "e For this analysis only 
of coercive Power, vere used. Three 
the white a piat the race of their 
supervisors eyo dropped from the 
subordinates and were 


TABLE 3 


DIFFERENT Types or COERCIVE POWER 
Usep BY SUPERVISORS" 


Sis Non- 
| Union H 
"n . E union 
Coercive Device SH sample? 
in ; 
in 
percent 
| percent 
Threats and reprimands | 38 16 
Reduced privileges 6 1 
Administrative punishments 
(Written warnings) | 19 7 
Man fired | 3 8 
Number of supervisors | 66 | 131 
a The percenta; within each category are based on the 


number of superv who checked at least one of the items 
comprising that category. 

Data abstracted from Kipnis, D., and Cosentino, Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1969, 53, 160-466. ms 


analysis. Among the remaining white super- 
visors, 19 reported an incident involving a 
black subordinate and 35 reported an incident 
involving a white subordinate. There was no 
significant difference in the length of time 
the black or white subordinates had been em- 
ployed on the job, although more of the black 
subordinates (5396) than white subordinates 
(42%) had been employed less than a year 
(x? = .68, p is ns). Further, there were no 
differences reported in the kinds of problems 
manifested by white and black subordinates. 
The distribution of problems was practically 
identical. 

Despite these similarities, it was found 
that supervisors invoked their administrative 
coercive powers more frequently with black 
than white subordinates. The average fre- 
quency of use of administrative punishment 
among white subordinates (ie. the sum of 
administrative coercion alternates checked on 
the checklist divided by the number of super- 
visors) was .17. The corresponding figure 
among black was .63. This difference was sig- 
nificant beyond the .05 level (F — 4.05, 
1/52 df). Stated another way, 3296 of the 
black subordinates and 14% of the white sub- 
ordinates were fired, suspended, given written 
warnings, or recommended for disciplinary 
actions. 

There were no differences between white 
and black subordinates in the use of threats 
and reprimands or in the use of reductions 
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in work privileges, although slightly more 
supervisors invoked this latter category of 
coercion with black than with white sub- 
ordinates (11% vs, %). While perhaps 
obvious, these findings suggest that discrimi- 
natory treatment of blacks does not exist 
solely at the level of selection, but may be 
detected in supervisory behavior as well. 
Supervisors appear to punish infractions of 
black employees more harshly by invoking 


administrative punishment than when the 
same infractions were made by white 
employees.* 


Discussion 


The use of coercive power is pervasive in 
our society. Its expression takes many forms, 
In the present study the threats used by 
supervisors were primarily economic in nature 
and had to do with loss of jobs, wages, 
chances for advancement, and the like. The 
fact that these threats were used more fre- 
quently among black employees and union 
members is consistent with the hypothesis 
that situations capable of inducing negative 
affective states would promote the use of 
coercion. In the case of union members, the 
emotional feelings of supervisors were pre- 
sumably aroused by employees showing re- 
sistance to supervisors’ orders, In the case of 
black subordinates, it is believed that hostil- 
ity toward these Subordinates caused an in- 
creased reliance on coercion. Obviously a 
more direct test of these beliefs would involve 
obtaining measures of racial attitudes of 
supervisors in the latter instance, and mea- 
sures of subjective stress in the former, and 
relating these measures to the use of coercion, 

Berle (1967) has pointed out that in 
organizational settings, individuals with access 
to power frequently find that the obligations 
of power force them to behave in ways that 
conflict with their personal values, Because 
of their involvement in the organization, 
individuals find they must use any and all 
institutional powers that are available to pro- 


? Readers may note the similarity of the present 
findings to charges made in recent Congressional 
hearings investigating racial riots aboard U, S, Navy 
ships. Here also black sailors testified that they were 
punished more harshly than white sailors for the 
same offenses, 


tect and extend corporate functioning, de- 
spite any feelings of personal misgivings, 
Within this context, we view supervisors’ re- 
sponse to union employees as Tepresenting a 
form of role-induced use of power, That is, 
given involvement in organizational goals, 
Supervisors may have felt annoyed or angered 
over their subordinates’ poor attitudes, be- 
cause these attitudes blocked the attainment 
of organizational objectives or represented 
what supervisors considered to be failure by 
employees to accept their legitimate role obli- 
gations, Hence supervisors felt obliged to 
invoke coercion to protect the organization, 
In this instance then, the use of power repre- 
sented the individual fulfilling his perceived 
role obligations. 

Berle (1967) has also pointed out that 
access to institutional power can be used by 
individuals in the service of personal goals, as 
contrasted with institutional goals. According 
to Rogow and Lasswell (1963), one manifes- 
tation of the corrupting influence of power is 
that it tempts individuals to use institutional 
power to satisfy personal rather than institu- 
tional needs. The excessive coercive power 
used among black subordinates appears to be 
an instance in which institutional powers 
were used for personal reasons. While per- 
haps not only aware of the dynamic reasons 
involved, bias apparently caused supervisors 
to overreact to the substandard behavior of 
their black subordinates, As such, the punish- 
ments invoked served to gratify persona] 
needs of supervisors, rather than organiza- 
tional needs, 

In all instances, access to institutional 
powers allows the individua] to extend his 
influence over others, While powerless indi- 
viduals may “turn the other cheek,” this 
conciliatory gesture is far less likely to hap- 
pen when institutional Powers of a coercive 
kind are Possessed. In some instances the 
individual may feel forced by his loyalty to 
the institution to retaliate, regardless of the 
harm done to the target of power, Tn other 
instances, as was suggested above, the distinc. 
tion between institutional goals and persona] 
needs becomes blurred, so that the individua] 
diverts institutional powers to satisfy his 
own wants. 
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While the present study investigated these 
two uses of power among first-line super- 
visors, case studies clearly reveal that similar 
uses of power can be found at higher levels 
of management as well. For example, Gal- 
braith (1967) and Fuller (1962) both report 
instances in which managers of large corpora- 
tions felt obliged to invoke institutional 
powers of essentially a coercive kind against 
weaker targets, despite the fact that this use 
of power violated laws and the general wel- 
fare of the public. Contrarily, Jay (1967) 
describes instances in which institutional 
powers were used by managers to satisfy 
personal ambitions, These studies suggest the 
importance of studying the interplay between 
the individual and the institutional powers 
he controls at all levels, as these powers 
are used to influence behavior within the 
institution and events outside the institution. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SEX-ROLE STEREOTYPES 
ON EVALUATIONS OF MALE AND FEMALE 
SUPERVISORY BEHAVIOR 


BENSON ROSEN?! axo THOMAS H. JERDEE 


Graduate School of Business Administration, University of North Carolina 


This investigation examined the wa 
expectations of what is appropriate 


y sex-role stereotypes—perceptions and 


behavior for males and females—influ- 


ence evaluations of male and female supervisory behavior. Undergraduate 
students and bank supervisors were asked to read one oí six versions of a 
supervisory problem (with either a male or female supervisor and with either 
male, female, or mixed subordinates) and to evaluate the effectiveness of four 


supervisory styles. Results indicated 


that sex-role stereotypes do influence 


evaluations of supervisory effectiveness for some, but not all of the super- 
visory styles. Findings are discussed in terms of the potential negative conse- 


quences of sex-role stereotypes for su 


Traditionally, women have been limited 
mainly to clerical, operative, nursing, teach- 
ing, and social service occupation (Kreps, 
1971) and most research on organizations has 
been based on the assumption that managerial 
positions are the special province of males. 
There have been few scientific studies of 
women managers, In the future, however, it 
seems reasonable to assume that women might 
be employed in almost any managerial posi- 
tion currently staffed by men. Factors con- 
tributing to this expected change in aspira- 
tions of women are: (a) changing cultural 
values concerning the role of women in soci- 
ety, (5) federal legislation banning sex dis- 
crimination in employment practices (speci- 
fically, Title VII, Civil Rights Act, 1964), 
(c) increasing opportunities for women to 
acquire advanced education and training, and 
(d) the increasing number of young women 
with work experience and no small children. 

The introduction of women into managerial 
ranks represents a new challenge for edu- 
cators, employers, and organizational psy- 
chologists, who must become increasingly con- 
cerned with the special characteristics of 
women that might be of relevance to their 
performance in supervisory roles and with new 
questions involving male-female interactions. 
A matter of particular concern is the pos- 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to Benson 
Rosen, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 27514. 


pervisory behavior. 


sible clash between prevailing expectations 
regarding the appropriate behavior for women 
as females and expectations regarding the 
supervisory role. 

Several writers have depicted differential 
societal expectations for male and female be- 
havior. Tyler (1965) for example, has sug- 
gested that women are expected to be sympa- 
thetic, humanitarian, compassionate, and 
dependent on others. Expectations for females 
also include nonaggression (Hilgard & Atkin- 
son, 1967), spiritual values, artistic inclina- 
tions and concern for the welfare of others 
(Miner, 1965). Conversely, a behavioral ori- 
entation toward power, initiative, and prestige 
is frequently viewed as more appropriate for 
males (Miner, 1965). The present investiga- 
tion is concerned with how these general soci- 
etal expectations regarding male and female 
behavior influence more specific occupational 
role expectations for male and female super- 
visory personnel in formal organizations. 

There is some indirect evidence that super- 
visory role expectations are applied with 
equal force in judging male and female super- 
visors and that women are judged as less 
likely to meet these expectations, presumably 
because of the clash with generally accepted 
sex-role expectations. Studies by Klein (1950) 
and Scheinfeld (1944) document a tendency 
toward prejudicial evaluation of women’s 
work by men. Gilmer (1961) found that over 
65% of male managers believed that women 
would be inferior to men in Supervisory jobs. 
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They believed that women have higher absen- 
teeism than men, are more neurotic than men, 
and have more work-related problems than 
men. More recently, it has been shown that 
the way women behave on the job rather than 
the way they perform the technical operations 
of their positions is the chief determinant of 
their acceptance as administrators (Gilmer, 
1971). 

The tendency to devalue women’s perform- 
ance is not limited to men. Goldberg (1968) 
has shown that women are also quite preju- 
diced in their evaluation of the intellectual 
and professional competence of other women. 
Goldberg asked college students to evaluate 
journal articles that were attributed in some 
cases to a male author and in other cases to 
a female author, Evaluations of articles that 
were attributed to female authors were lower 
than evaluations of the same articles attrib- 
uted to male authors. In a second study con- 
cerned with "the evaluation of performance 
by women (Pheterson, Kiesler, & Goldberg, 
1971), it was concluded that women who are 
striving for accomplishment are judged less 
favorably than men, but women who have 
successfully accomplished work are evaluated 
as favorably as men. 

The present study used an approach similar 
to Goldberg’s in order to investigate the ef- 
fects of a supervisor’s sex on people's evalua- 
tions of his or her potential effectiveness, As 
in Goldberg’s study, some subjects were pre- 
sented with a situation involving a female 
supervisor and some with a situation involving 
a male supervisor. Subjects were not aware 
that a comparison of male and female super- 
visors was involved. Rather, the task as it 
appeared to them was simply to evaluate 
the propriety and potential effectiveness of 
four alternative supervisory approaches that 
were being considered by the supervisor 
depicted in the case description. 

Our basic research hypotheses were con- 
cerned with the effects of the supervisor's sex 
on our research subjects evaluations of the 
supervisor's potential Bligstiveness First, me 
hypothesized that evaluations would genera b 
be higher for male süpervisors DEC 
culturally expected “female” behavior would 
be viewed as conflicting with role demands 


for supervisors, 


A second hypothesis was that there would 
also be a sex-style interaction effect, with 
female supervisors judged as more likely to 
succeed with certain supervisory approaches 
and male supervisors with others. This effect 
would depend on the degree of congruence 
between the particular supervisory approach 
involved and the judge's sex-role stereo- 
type—his perception of what is generally 
considered appropriate behavior for each sex. 

We also hypothesized that the aforemen- 
tioned effects would occur regardless of the 
sex of the person making the evaluation and 
regardless of his or her current employment 
status (college student or bank supervisor). 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Subjects were drawn from two populations. 
During the spring semester of 1971, 134 male and 
24 female undergraduate business students partici- 
pated in the study. A few wecks later, 83 male and 
15 female banking supervisors attending a manage- 
ment institute at the University of North Carolina 
served as subjects. Thus, a total of 256 subjects were 
asked to make cvaluations of male or female 
supervisory behavior. 


Experimental Design 


The two manipulated variables were sex of the 
supervisor (male or female) and sex of the sub- 
ordinates (males, females, or both males and fe- 
males). In addition, the sex of the subject and the 
subject’s status (student or bank supervisor) were 
recorded. h subject participated in only one 
experimental condition, and assignment of subjects 
to conditions was completely randomized, 


Procedure 

Subjects were presented with experimental mate- 
rials in their regular classrooms as part of a class 
exercise, Each subject was issued one of six versions 
of booklet entitled Supervisory Styles, and 
instructed to read the following directions: 


We would like to get your opinion about the 
appropriateness and effectiveness of various super- 
visory styles. Please read the following supervisory 
problem and indicate your opinions on the scales 
provided. 


Ruth (Ralph) Brown is 41, married and lives in 
a downtown apartment. She (He) has had con- 
siderable experience in office management work. 


Mrs. (Mr) Brown was recently hired as office 
manager for the Ordinal Oil Company, a rather 
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i is job she (he) 

id-w distributor. In this jo! 2) 

cm er at hie male (twelve female) (six 
Fiala ad dix female) clerical employees. 


/n as d 

y Mr.) Brown as trouble 

“4 case portrays Mrs. ( ow à 
b "un high absenteeism and poor work performance 
d the clerical staff. Four possible courses of action 
Se considered by the supervisor as means of main- 
taining work standards among the clerical staff: 
1. Firmly advise her (his) subordinates that they 
a be ‘discharged unless there is significant im- 
i i ; t). 

vement in their work (threa 
Lb Advise her (his) subordinates that forthcoming 
recommendations for salary increases would depend 
on improved performance (reward) 
4. Approach her (his) subordinates in 
way and asks them to hel; 
their performance (friendly. 


a friendly 
' improving 


/ each of 
the alternatives On th three bipolar 


semantic differentia] SC: bad-good, improper- 

effective, Thus, 
nly » involving 
male for some subjects and 
f group 
and mixed 


nters’ interest in t 


able was not apparent to Participants, Upon com- 
pletion of the 


Was explained, and partici; 


used to test the effects of the experimenta] variables 
(supervisor's Sex, subordinates Sex, judge's sex and 
judge’s Occupational status) on ey. 


aluations of each 


Our two basic 
h the effects of 


error term in testin 
effects. 


g 
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mean taken across the four Supervisory pee 
and the three subordinate groups was : 
for male supervisors and 11.86 ior T 
supervisors, Thus, the general effect is in me 
predicted direction, but it is not statistica ly 
significant. Therefore we do not have sufi- 
cient evidence to say that male supervisors 
generally are rated higher than female super- 
visors, when direct comparisons between the 
sexes are not involved, 

There is stronger Support for our second 
hypothesis—that female supervisors would be 
judged as more likely to succeed with cer- 
tain supervisory approaches, and males with 
others, depending on the congruence between 
the supervisory approach and the culturally 


for each sex, We expected 
that approaches involving threats and rewards 


Suc- 
The mean for 
style was 6.79 for male supervisors 
r female supervisors—in the right 
It not Statistically significant, For 
the reward style, the means were 11.85 for 
male supervisors and 10.73 for females, a 
significant difference (F = 4.36, df = 1/239, 
P'S, 05). 

We expected that t} 
approach would b 


Cessful for ma 
the threat 


direction bi 


to account, 
erges. The 
dependent approach, 
hates of the Opposite 
Sex from the Supervisor, were 12.46 for male 
Supervisors and 12 73 for female Supervisors; 
when this approach was used with subordi- 
nates of the Same sex as the Superviso 
means were only 

cantly e 


X 


Xpected to react 
Orable to intimations of dependency 


E from the opposite sex. 
Finally, we expected th 


; at female su 
Visors would be evaluated 


More 


Der- 
avorably 


a 
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TABLE 1 
Mean EVALUATIONS or SUPERVISORY STYLES 
Male supervisors | Female supervisors 
Subordinates 
Male Female | Mixed All Male Female | Mixed All Total 
| (n = 46) | (n = 47) | (n = 41) | (n=134) | (n = 38) | (n = 46) | (n = 38) | (n=122) | (n=256) 
Threat 6.82 | 6.78 | 6.77 | 3.70 | 6.64 | 67 
Reward 12.06 11.36 12.14. | 10.56 | 10.73 11.31 
Friendly- | 
Dependent | 10.63 12.46 11.87 2.39 | 11.81 11.73 
Helping 18.84 18.27 17.90 7.76 | 18.16 18.27 
All styles | | 11.86 12.01 
i 
Notes. The mi in this table are based on the ei e students and bank PEES they are 
derived from individual ratings summed over the th (bad-good, improper-proper, ineffective- 


effective). The range on each scale was 1-7. The pooled w 


with the helping approach. The means were 
18.34 for male supervisors and 18.16 for fe- 
male supervisors. Thus, there was a slight 
difference opposite to what we expected. It 
should be noted that this helping approach 
was evaluated extremely favorably under all 
experimental conditions. We can only con- 
clude that this approach is seen as highly 
appropriate and congruent with cultural 
expectations for both males and females. 
Effects of evaluator characteristics. We 
hypothesized that the sex and current occupa- 
tional status of the person making the evalu- 
ations would not affect the results, since the 
sex-role stereotypes were assumed to be quite 
pervasive in our culture. The relevant statistic 
here was the interaction effect of evaluator’s 
sex or occcupational status and supervisor's 
sex. These interaction effects were not 
significant, thus supporting our hypothesis. 


Discussion 


The most interesting finding to emerge from 
the present investigation is that evaluations 
of the efficacy of certain supervisory styles 
are influenced by the sex of the supervisor 
and subordinates. A reward style is rated as 
more effective for male supervisors than for 
female supervisors, while a friendly-depen- 
dent style is rated as more effective for super- 
visors of either sex when used with sub- 
ordinates of the opposite sex. . 

On the other hand, evaluations of the 
threat and helping styles did not differ for 
male and female supervisors. Threat was 


andard deviation is 3.7. 


rated extremely low and helping was rated 
high, regardless of the supervisor's sex. Thus, 
stereotypes of an aggressive, threatening role 
being appropriate for male supervisors and a 
compassionate, helping role being appropriate 
for female supervisors were not upheld by 
the data. 

The similarity of ratings made by subjects 
of both sexes provides evidence that men and 
women share common perceptions and expec- 
tations regarding what constitutes appropriate 
behavior for males and females in supervisory 
positions. In addition, the similarity between 
the ratings of bankers and college students 
suggests that these stereotypes may be quite 
widely held, at least in the white-collar 
culture. - 

The relatively neutral supervis 
employed in the present study are not nece: 
sarily a good representation of the range of 
behaviors falling within commonly held sex- 
role stereotypes for males and females. More 
specific types of supervisory behavior where 
general expectancies are clearly defined for 
males and females, such as highly emo- 
tional or personal behaviors, probably would 
heighten the observed pervasiveness of sex- 
role stereotypes. 

In view of the unobtrusiveness of the ma- 
nipulations in this experiment (subjects were 
unaware that the sex variable was being ma- 
nipulated), these results provide clear evi- 
dence that sex-role stereotypes have an im- 
portant impact on expectations regarding the 
appropriateness of specific supervisory behav- 
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iors. Many of the subjects in this study are 
now or soon will be subordinates and col- 
leagues of male and female supervisors similar 
to those depicted in the experiment. It seems 
reasonable to assume that these subjects, in 
their occupational roles, would make their 
expectations known to their supervisors, thus 
restricting their willingness to experiment 
with new supervisory styles and limiting their 
potential effectiveness. This circular dilemma 
can be halted only by Systematically iden- 
tifying and eliminating erroneous 
stereotypes, 


sex-role 
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Effort expended and job performance 


not independent, constructs in the ir 


are considered to be different, although 


ndustrial environment. The relationship 


between these two variables Was investigated using the multitrait-multimethod 


and multitrait-multirater approaches. Engineer 


self-ratings and supervisor 


ratings were obtained on 202 engineers using global and dimensional rating 
methods. Convergent validity was found for the measures of effort and the 
measures of performance, but only the measures of performance demonstrated 
discriminant validity when compared with the measures of effort. Raters dem- 


onstrated convergent validity for each variable, 


but only some discriminant 


validity on the performance measures, Implications of the results are discussed 
in terms of appropriateness of the dimensional measure of effort. 


Conceptually, how hard a person works 
(effort) is different from how well he works 
(proficiency). In the industrial setting, pro- 
ficiency is typically considered to be synony- 
mous with job performance, and effort can be 
viewed as a measure of work motivation 
(Landy & Guion, 1970; Porter & Lawler, 
1968). Job performance, however, is not inde- 
pendent of effort. Porter and Lawler (1968) 
suggested in their model that effort leads to 
performance but is moderated by abilities and 
the degree to which the employee’s behaviors 
are congruent with organizational goals (role 
perception), 

Porter and Lawler (1968) and Landy and 
Guion (1970) have stressed the need to con- 
sider effort separate from job performance. 
Porter and Lawler found in their studies of 
managerial behavior high but far from perfect 
correlations between ratings of overall effort 
and aspects of rated performance. In addi- 
tion to showing less than a perfect correla- 
tion between ratings of effort and performance, 
it would be desirable to demonstrate that 
effort and performance show discriminant 
validity as defined by Campbell and Fiske 
(1959) in their multitrait-multimethod ap- 
proach. Tf it is postulated that there is a 
difference between ratings of effort and per- 
formance, this difference ideally should not 


i d be sent to William 
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primarily be a function of either rating 
method or type of rater, but rather related to 
a difference in the variables (traits). The 
Campbell and Fiske methodology provides a 
means of assessing these relationships. 

In the reported study, the Campbell and 
Fiske (1959) multitrait-multimethod ap- 
proach was used, in part, for the purpose of 
exploring the relationship between the effort 
and performance variables (“variable” can be 
substituted for trait"). Two different meth- 
ods of rating the effort and performance 
variables (global and dimensional) and two 
types of raters (superior and self) were used. 
By making comparisons between these rat- 
ings, it was intended that a greater under- 
standing of the relationship between effort and 
performance would be achieved. 


METHOD 
Variables 


Two measures of effort and two measures of job 
performance were obtained: (a) Landy and Guion’s 
(1970) seven-dimension, work motivation scales, (b) 
Williams and Seiler's (1970) five-dimension, profes- 
sional-anchored rating scales (PARS), a performance 
measure, (c) global measure of overall performance, 
and (d) global measure of overall effort. 

Landy and Guion's (1970) scales (referred to as 
dimensional effort) were developed for engineers 
using the Smith and Kendall’s (1963) anchored rat- 
ing scale approach. For each of the seven dimen- 
sions, scaled behavioral incidents are used as reí- 
erence points along a 9-point rating scale. Using the 
reference points as a guide, the rater selects a point 
on the continuum that best describes the ratee. The 
seven-work motivation dimensions were team atti- 
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tude, task concentration, independence/selj-starter, 
organizational identification, job curiosity, persistence, 
and professional identification. - 

Williams and Seiler’s (1970) PARS performance 
rating scales (referred to as dimensional performance) 
were developed specifically for the engineer popula- 
tion used in the study following a procedure similar 
to the Smith and Kendall (1963) approach, 
the Smith and Kendall and Landy and Guion scales, 
scaled behavioral incidents are used as reference 
points for ratings on each dimension. The five be- 
haviorally anchored job-performance dimensions 
were engineering Proficiency, production, procedural 
proficiency, company identification, and administra- 
tive proficiency. 

Two global ratings (referred to as global effort 
and global performance) were each made on a 9-point 
scale with the end and midpoints identified as: “a 
very small amount” (1), “a medium amount” (5), 
and “a very large amount” (9) for effort, and “very 
low” (1), “medium” (5), and “very high” (9) for 
performance. Effort was defined as how hard one 


works, and job performance as the overall contribu- 
tion to the organization. 


As in 


Subjects and Procedures 


The study was conducted in an engincering organi- 
zation responsible for the development of engineer- 
ing plans for the service and installation of telephone 
equipment. Forty-one supervisors and 202 engineers 
participated in the study. From 4 to 14 engineers re- 
ported to each of the supervisors, 


TABLE 1 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG VARIABLES AND 
METHODS BY ENGINEER AND 
SUPERVISOR Groups 


Method Variable | i l2 3 
1 \ | 
Engineers 
c BN illias EE — 
Effort (1) | 
Global | 
Performance (2) | 48 
Biot (3) — (2 isi 
Dimensional | ae S 
Performance (4) | 1.38 @) 
Supervisors: 
oz cM 
Effort (1) 
Global f 
Performance (2) 
Effort (3) 
Dimensional 
Performance (4) 


= 202 ratings, 


where the Convergent validity valu 


In small group sessions, each supervisor completed 
an evaluation booklet containing the two perfor- 
mance and two effort rating scales for each of the 
supervisor's engineers. The supervisor rated all his 
engineers on one dimension before rating them on 
the next dimension, etc. The order of presentation 
was dimensional performance, dimensional effort, 
global measure of performance, and global measure of 
effort. In small group sessions, the engineers com- 
pleted a similar booklet rating themselves — (selí- 
rating), Supervisors and engineers were told the 
ratings were for experimental purposes, although 
the PARS instrument was being developed for and 
by the study organization to be used in their per- 
formance appraisal program. Both groups knew the 
Other was completing the booklets. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the intercorrelations by su- 
pervisor and engineer groups among the effort 
and performance variables and the two meth- 
ods. These matrices represent the multitrait— 
multimethod matrix used by Campbell and 
Fiske (1959). From these matrices the de- 
termination can be made of the convergent 
and discriminant validity of the variables. 
Convergent validity is demonstrated by a high 
Correlation between several methods of mea- 
suring the same variable. These were the cor- 
relations between the global and dimensional 
ratings for effort and performance, These cor- 
relations are circled in Table 3 for the engi- 
neer and supervisory matrices, All these 7’s are 
significant at the .01 level (N = 202), al- 
though the convergent correlations are much 
higher for performance measures than the 
effort measures, 

Campbell and Fiske re 
nant validity can be den 
Ways. First, a variable 
highly with another 
variable (the circled 
any other vari 


port that discrimi- 
nonstrated 
should corre] 
measure 


in three 
ate more 


ed one 
dotted line Squares in 
measures do not show 
sing the first [3 


riterion. 
performance 


€ Measures 


eS (.74 fo. 
|pervisors) exceeds the 
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comparison values in each matrix (dotted line 
Squares). Second, a variable should correlate 
more highly with another measure of the same 
variable (the circled correlation) than with 
measures designed to get at different variables 
that happen to employ the same method. 
These later correlations are shown in the 
squares (solid lines) in both matrices in Ta- 
ble 1. Again, the effort measures do not show 
discriminant validity using the second cri- 
terion, since the effort circled correlations do 
not exceed the comparison dotted-line squares 
in each matrix. The performance measures do, 
however, meet the criterion. 

The third way of determining discriminant 
validity is an examination of the similarity 
of patterns of correlations for submatrices 
within the multitrait-multimethod matrix. In 
a 2 X 2 matrix as shown in Table 1 there are 
only single correlation values in the solid and 
dotted lined squares. In a 3 x 3 or larger 
matrix these squares would contain additional 
correlations that would permit a pattern 
analysis within each submatrix, Since there 
was “only a single value for these data, the 
third way of determining discriminant valid- 
ity could not be used. 

"Table 2 shows the intercorrelations among 
the variables and raters by each rating 
method. This table permits a multitrait— 
multirater analysis as shown by Lawler 
(1967), in which raters are substituted for 
methods and the same criteria for convergent 
and discriminant validity are used. The con- 
vergent validity correlations are all significant 
at the .01 level (V = 202), although as with 
multitrait-multimethod analyses, the conver- 
gent correlations are much higher for the per- 
formance measures than the effort measures. 
Only supervisor and engineer ratings on the 
performance measures met the first. criterion 
of discriminant validity (respective circled 
correlations compared against the appropriate 
dotted-line square correlations). The super- 
visor and engineers ratings of effort and per- 
formance fail to meet the second criterion of 
discriminant validity (circled correlations do 
not exceed the comparison solid-lined square 
correlations). Meeting this last criterion is a 
rather stringent requirement for behavior- 


trait data as pointed out by Gunderson and 


TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG VARIABLES AND RATERS 
by GLOBAL AND DIMENSIONAL METHODS 


Rater Variable 1 | 2 


1 


Global ratings 


Effort (1) 
Engineer 


Performance (2) 


Effort (3) | 5) 1.251 
Supervisor | 


| Performance (4) [.281 


Dimensional ratings 


| Effort (1) 


Engineer 


Performance (2) | 


Effort (3) G) Ci 
Supervisor SRT 
| Performance (4) | 1.451 (60) 


Nelson (1966) and Lawler (1967). The super- 
visor-engineer correlations come much closer, 
however, to meeting this criterion than the 
ratings on the effort variables. The third cri- 
terion for discriminant validity (pattern 
analysis) could not be evaluated since, as with 
the multitrait-multimethod matrix, there is 
only a single value for comparisons. Table 3 
shows the intercorrelation matrix for super- 
visor and engineer ratings on the work motiva- 
tion scales. The average correlation for super- 
visors was .65 and .34 for engineers (com- 
puted following a conversion of the zs to 
Fisher z's). Landy and Guion (1970) reported 
an intercorrelation matrix of peer ratings very 
similar to the reported engineers? self-ratings. 
The supervisor correlations show that a large 
halo tendency existed for their ratings. 

Table 4 shows the intercorrelation matrix 
for supervisor and engineers ratings on the 
performance scales (PARS). The average cor- 
relation for supervisors was -76 and .55 for 
engineers (computed following a conversion 
of the r's to Fisher z's), These correlations 
indicate that a relatively large halo tendency 
existed for both ratings, although as with the 
work-motivation scales the supervisors exhib- 
ited greater halo. 
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TABLE 3 T 


INTERCORRELATION OF WORK MOTIVATION DIMENSIONS* 


Variable 
| 


Work motivation | 1 | 2 3 4 
dimension 


USE ug 
Engi- | Super- | 


D Engi- | Super- | Engi- | Super- | Engi- | Engi- | Super- 
neer | visor | m neer | visor | neer | visor | neer | | neer | visor " 
| 
1. Professional | | | $> 
identification | | | 
2. Team attitude | H 42 | | | | 
3. Job curiosity | 34 | 59 25 | | | | 
4. Task concentration | 08 51 32 38 69 | | | 
5. Independent/self- — | | | | | I | 
starter 10 | 48 38 | 70 37 w a a i x 
6. Persistence |o 46 | 40 67 47 15 ETI 70 58 74 
7. Organizational | | PE 
identification 29 50 | 39 69 34 67 | 39 | 65 | 39 69 4 | 70 
I 
Note. N = 202 ratings. 
a Decimal points are removed. 
Discussion 


The coefficients of correlation between 
global measures of effort and measures of per- 
formance were similar to those reported by 
Porter and Lawler (1968). Porter and Law- 
ler reported rs of .47 and .59 for self and 
superior ratings, respectively. In the reported 
study the global effort and global performance 
ratings correlated .48 and .60 for self and 
superior ratings, respectively, Porter and 
Lawler concluded that such correlation co- 
efficients were high but far from perfect, indi- 
cating that effort is a part of performance but 
is not the same as job performance. However, 
using the multitrait-multimethod approach, 
with the data from the reported study, mea- 
sures of effort did not show discriminant va- 


lidity when compared with performance mea- 
sures, 

The lack of discriminant validity for the 
effort ratings may be explained by the high 
correlations between the dimensional measure 
of effort and the measures of performance. 
These correlations are higher than the corre- 
lation between the two measures of effort, 
The correlation between dimensional effort 
and global performance was .67 and between 
dimensional effort and dimensional perfor- 
mance was .73. The correlation between di- 
mensional effort and global effort was .42. 

It is possible that the behaviorally an- 
chored, work-motivation scales may not be 
accurate measures of effort, at least for the 
population of raters used in the study. Landy 


TABLE 4 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF PARS DIMENSIONS? 


Variable 


Performance dimensions | 1 | 2 3 | + 
- | 
H Super- | Engi- | Super- | Engi- | Super- | Engi- | Super- 
ee visor | meer | visor | neer | visor neer visor 
1. Production | | = i 
2. Administrative proficiency 59 82 | | | | | 
3. Engineering proficiency | 6 |! 80 64 - | | 
4. Company identification 37 | 3*9 | 48 a 
5. Procedural proficiency 358 | so a a. ay E | 
Ü 70 | 81 | 58 86 | 49 | 4 
Note. N = 202 ratings, i = 


a Decimal points are removed, 
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and Guion (1970) used peer ratings rather 
than superior or subordinates, which could 
explain the results. A good measure of effort. 
however, should not be rater bound. Another 
possible explanation for the high correlation 
between the dimensional effort and períor- 
mance ratings was that the specific work moti- 
vation statements that anchor the rating 
scales were interpreted by raters as more re- 
lated to the performance aspects of the job 
than to the effort expended aspects. In this 
regard a content analysis of the scales showed 
that some of the behavioral anchored state- 
ments used in the scales are result oriented, 
which may have implied to the rater the per- 
formance concept rather than simply effort 
expended. For example, the organizational 
(company) identification dimension appears in 
the PARS and work motivation scales. Spe- 
cific statements related to adhering to formal 
and informal company policy appear in both 
of these scales. 

The PARS performance ratings directly 
preceded the anchored work-motivation rat- 
ings that could have caused a response set 
that biased the work motivation ratings, 
Rather than counterbalance the order of rat- 
ing (which may have been the better design, 
but impractical because of other considera- 
tions), very careful instructions were given 
for each type of rating including explanations 
of the variable to be rated. This does not, 
however, preclude the possibility of a biasing 
effect. 

It could be argued that the performance 
measures used in the stu 
effort. Although the data given cannot com- 
pletely resolve the ultimate validity of the 
performance or effort measures, the measures 
of the job performance did meet the con- 
vergent and discriminant validity criteria, 

Lawler (1967) showed that the job per- 
formance self-ratings by managers showed 
poor convergent and discriminant validity 
when compared with superior and peer rat- 
ings. He found correlations between self- and 
Supervisor ratings of less than .13 (N = 113) 
lor performance measures. In the reported 
study, however, there was some convergent 
and discriminant validity demonstrated for 
Supervisor and self-ratings of performance, 


idy were measuring 


The correlation between self- and supervisory 
dimensional performance was .60 and for 
global performance .48 (both significant at 
the .01 level, V = 202). Only one of the two 
discriminant validity criteria were met (see 
Table 4). However, as pointed out earlier, 
Gunderson and Nelson (1966) and Lawler 
(1967) indicate the criterion not met in this 
study is a rather stringent criterion for be- 
havior-trait data. Supervisor and seli-ratings 
for both effort measures did not meet the two 
discriminant validity criterion, although the 
convergent validities were significant, 
Although the halo effect was not the focal 
point of the study, some of the dimensional 
ratings did show the halo effect, Supervisory 
ratings for both variables show high intercor- 
relation, although the performance inter- 
correlations are much higher than the effort. 
In addition to the general tendency for halo, 
the supervisors used in the study had his- 
torically made only global ratings of their 
engineers, It will be interesting to see if the 
halo effect is reduced as the supervisors gain 
experience in evaluating performance on a 
dimensional basis, The halo tendency was not 
as strong for enginee f 
on the effort ratings, 
The results of the study do not argue con- 
clusively about the relationship between mea- 
sures of effort and performance, Convergent 
validity was found within measures of effort 
and performance, but only discriminant valid- 
ity was found for the performance measures. 
Similar results were found by type of rater, 
As noted earlier, the Problem may be with 
the dimensional ratings of effort used, Future 
investigators should attempt to determine if 
dimensional measures of effort can discrimi- 
nate between the effort and performance con- 
structs. The overall findings would seem to 
indicate that in investigations aimed at sepa- 
rating the effort component out 
mance, great care should bet 
measures of both variables, 


rs self-ratings, especially 


of perfor- 
aken in selecting 
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THE INFLUENCE OF VALENCE, INSTRUMENTALITY. AND 
EXPECTANCY ON EFFORT AND PERFORMANCE" 


ROBERT D. PRITCHARD? axb MARK S. SANDERS ? 


Purdue University 


An expectancy-valence model of work motivation was tested using surv 
methodology with a sample of government workers. The model predicted self- 


reported effort fairly well, but correlations with supervisory ratings of effort 
and performance were lower. Of the three components of the model, valence 
of job outcomes was by far the best single predictor. Support was given to 
one of the two multiplicative relationships posited by the model. Implications 


of the research for future testing of expectancy-valence models with su 
sed, especially for the measurement of instrumentality. 


methodology were disc 


Formal expectancy-valence models of work 
motivation have been presented by Campbell 
(1969), Campbell, Dunnette, Lawler, and 
Weick (1970), Galbraith and Cummings 
(1967), Graen (1969), Porter and Lawler 
(1968), and Vroom (1964). While all these 
models offer some unique concepts, they have 
as a common core three basic variables: 
valence of job outcomes, performance-out- 
come instrumentality, and effort-performance 
expectancy. Valence of job outcomes (V) re- 
fers to the degree of positive or negative 
value, importance, or utility an individual 
places on intrinsic or extrinsic events that 
could occur on a job. Examples of job out- 
comes would be pay, promotion, recognition, 
working long hours, and feelings of accom- 
plishment. Performance-outcome instrumental- 
ity (I) refers to the perceived degree of rela- 
tionship a person sees between his level of 
performance and attaining the job outcomes. 
Positive values indicate that as level of per- 
formance increases, the chances for attaining 
the outcomes increase, For example, someone 
on a piece-rate payment system should have 
a high, positive performance-pay instrumen- 
tality since increases in performance are 
followed by increases in pay. Instrumentality 
values near zero would imply that level of 
performance is unrelated to attaining the out- 

1This research was supported by United States 
Postal Service contract number RER 119-70 awarded 
to Arthur L. Dudycha. We gratefully acknowledge 
this assistance. 

? Requests for reprints should be sent to Robert 
D. Pritchard, Department of Psychology, Purdue 
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come, while negative values imply that the 
higher the performance, the lower the chances 
of obtaining the outcome, 

Effort-performance expectancy (E), the 
third variable common to all the models, re- 
fers to the perceived degree of relationship 
between one's level of effort and his level of 
performance. High values indicate the greater 
the effort, the greater the performance; low 
values indicate that level of performance is 
unrelated to level of effort. 

It is possible to consider both I and E to be 
conceptually equivalent since both refer to a 
perceived degree of relationship between two 
variables. Expectancy is the relationship be- 
tween effort and performance, while instru- 
mentality is the relationship between per- 
formance and job outcomes, This conceptual 
similarity presumably has led some authors 
(e.g., Porter & Lawler, 1968) to combine E 
and I into one variable and discuss the rela- 
tionship between effort and job outcomes. By 
combining these, one has the advantage of 
being able to deal directly with job outcomes 
that are a direct function of effort. For ex- 
ample, it makes conceptual sense to deal with 
the relationship between effort and the job 
outcome of “feeling tired at the end of the 
day." It is less easy to see how this outcome 


could be directly related to ley 


el of perfor- 
mance. 


While there is a conce 


Mie ptual advantage to 
combining 


E and I into one measure, there 
are advantages to keeping them separate as 
well. Using both variables allows one to as- 
sess the value of high performance (V - I) 
Separately from the perceived relationship 
between effort and performance. In an incen- 
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tive pay system, for example, the value of 
high performance may be quite high, but due 
to ability, role perceptions, or external con- 
straints, the individual may feel increased 
effort would not result in increased perfor- 
mance. In such a situation, measuring both E 
and I would show that the incentive system 
was powerful in the sense of making valued 
rewards contingent on performance, but that 
the program would not increase effort since E 
was low. In contrast, if one were to measure 
the perceived relationship between effort and 
job outcomes, one could not tell whether per- 
formance was seen as being unrelated to job 
outcomes or whether effort was seen as unre- 
“ated to performance. 

Although there are these advantages to both 
conceptual systems, the present research 
deals with the original formulation of the 
expectancy-valence model, one in which E 
and I are measured separately. 

Expectancy-valence models also postulate 
that the three components (E, T, and V) com- 
bine in a specific manner to influence effort. 
V and I combine multiplicatively to determine 
what might be called valence of performance 
(V * I). Specifically, V * T equals the sum of 
the products obtained by multiplying the 
valence of each job outcome by its corre- 
sponding performance-outcome instrumental- 
ity and summing these products across all 
outcomes. 

A second relationship considers how E and 
(V * I) combine to determine level of effort. 
Predicted level of effort is said to be the 
product of expectancy and valence of per- 
formance. That is, effort — E(V - T). 

Research conducted to test this type of 
model has generally supported the model. For 
example, Hackman and Porter (1968), in a 
survey of female telephone service representa- 
tives, found that level of effort predicted by 
this type of model correlated .27 with super- 
visors’ ratings of involvement and effort, and 
40 with a composite effort-performance cri- 
terion. Lawler and Porter (1967) used a simi- 
lar methodology with 154 managers from five 
organizations. They found that correlating 
predicted effort with supervisory, peer, and 
self-ratings of effort showed a median corre- 
lation of .30. Other research has also gen- 
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erally supported this type of model (Gavin, 
1970; Georgopolous, Mahoney, & Jones, 
1957; Graen, 1969; Porter & Lawler, 1968; 
Shuster & Clark, 1970). 

While there is some support for the predic- 
tion made by the overall model, there has 
been less attention given to the usefulness of 
the various components of the model sepa- 
rately, For example, the influence of E has 
received little attention. Tests of the model 
by Gavin (1970), Hackman and Porter 
(1968), Lawler (1968), and Porter and Law- 
ler (1968) have combined E and I into one 
measure. The only study that explicitly deals 
with the E component is that of Graen 
(1969). He reported mixed findings for the 
relationship of this component with measures 
of performance. 

In addition to this problem of lack of at- 
tention to the separate components of the 
model, a second problem deals with testing 
the two multiplicative relationships postu- 
lated in the models: V * I, and E(V : I). 
While the attention. given to this question 
(e.g, Hackman & Porter, 1968; Lawler & 
Porter, 1967; Porter & Lawler, 1968) has 
generally supported the former relationship, 
little attention has been given to the latter. 

This study attempted to deal with these 
questions by (a) testing the entire model: 
Effort — E(V - I); (5) measuring each com- 
ponent of the model (E, V, and I) separately 
and exploring the predictive accuracy of each 
component; and (c) testing both multiplica- 
tive relationships: V * I and E(V - T. 


METHOD 


The subjects consisted of 70 male 
employees of the Post Office who 
going a training program to sort mail. The 30- 
hour training program was given over a 4- to 6-week 
period and consisted of memorizing a long and 
complex routing system. All employees were required 
to learn. at least one of these systems, The subjects 
ranged in age from 18 to 45 with a median age of 
22. Tenure in the Post Office ranged from 2 months 
to 2 years with a median of 6 months. 

Interviews were conducted with agency employees 
and their supervisors to obtain a list of potential 
job outcomes, Fifteen outcomes that were mentioned 
Often or seemed intuitively important were ulti- 
mately selected. A list of these outcomes appears į 
Table 1. Measures of V for each outcome were dis 
tained through an 11-point Likert scale Tanging Pen 

5 ("Extremely good—this would be about the best 


and 76 female 
were under- 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF VALENC 


S AND INSTRUMENTALITIES 


Valence Instrumentality 
Job outcome —— | Etc 
M | SD | M | SD 
1. Gaining admiration and respect from my fellow workers 451" | 
2. Getting more work assigned to me 6.12 
3. Being able to do my job without the help of others 7.34 | 
+. Having my supervisor checking on my work 6.09 | 
5. Being promoted 4.82 
6. Working more consistent hours 5.53 | 
7. Working better hours 4.67 | 
8. Working more hours 5,23 
9. Getting an opportunity to put my training knowledge to work immediately 7.51 
10. Working with people who really know their jobs 6.96 | 
11. Getting more responsible tasks to do 6.21 | 
12. Keeping my job (i.c., not being fired) 8.126 
13. Feeling a sense of accomplishment for mastering a difficult task 8.36 | 
14, Being able to truly contribute to the operation of the organization 7.60 | 
15. Getting a pay raise 4.06 


® Means reflect responses to an 1H-point 
ù Means reflect responses to an L-point 
© This item was worded: "The chances a 


thing that could happen to me on the job") through 
O ("Neutral—I don't care one way or the other 
whether this happens to me") to —5 ("Extremely 
bad—this is about the worst thing that could happen 
to me on the job”), 

The I component was measured by having re- 
spondents estimate the chances in 10 that successfully 
completing the training program would result in 
each of the job outcomes. For example, the first 
instrumentality item read, “The chances are —_ in 
10 that learning the routing system will result in 
gaining the admiration and respect of my fellow 
workers,” 

The E component carries a great deal of weight in 
calculating predicted effort since the sum of all V - I 
products is multiplied by the single value of E. Con- 
sequently, three items were used to measure E in 
hope of obtaining a more reliable measure than 
would be obtained using only one item. The three 
items were also in the “chances in 10” format and 
asked the probability that (a) if a person studies 
very hard, he will learn the system, (b) if I study 
very hard, I will learn the system, and (c) if a 
person puts in a great deal of work, effort, and home 
study on learning the system, he will pass the 
system test. The mean of these three items consti- 
tuted the E measure. The median intercorrelation 
between the three items was .64. 

A self-report measure of effort was obtained by 
averaging the responses to four 7-point Likert items. 
These items dealt with the level of effort put into 
learning the system, level of effort in relation to 
other people in the training program, level of effort 
in relation to the amount needed to pass the system 
test, and frequency of keeping up with the class 


e ranging from —5 to 
nging from 0 to 10, 
10 that learning the routing «y 


stem will result in keeping my job," 


assignments. The median 
the four items was .52. 

Ratings of effort were also obtained by asking each 
subject’s training supervisor to answer the same four 
items for each of his trainees. In addition, supervisors 
rated the performance of each trainee. Performance 
items included percentile performance of each trainee 
in comparison with all other trainees the trainer had 
ever dealt with, predicted ultimate efficiency at 

: the system, and frequency of repeating mis- 
s in the training program. Unfortunately, actual 
performance on the training program was not re- 
corded by the trainers and thus was unavailable, 


intercorrelation between 


RESULTS 


Means and standard deviations of V and I 
for each job outcome are presented in Table 
1. Inspection of the V means indicates large 
differences in the importance placed on dif- 
ferent outcomes, with “promotion,” “better 
working hours,” “keeping my job,” and “pay 
raise” being highly valued. Furthermore, 
there was fairly large variability across sub- 
Ject$ within particular outcomes, especially 
‘working more hours” (overtime) and “being 
able to contribute to the operation of the or- 
ganization.” 

Analyses more direct] 
are presented in 
is the 
Some subjects di 


y relevant to the model 
Table 2. The first entry in 
complete model, E(V - I). 
d not answer every item; 
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TABLE 2 
CoMPONENT AND CRITERION MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND INTERCORRELATIONS E 
— —— 
Intercorrelations 
Variables M SD = : _ » 
1f2|s|a|s s|7|s|o|m|u 12 

1. E(V-I) 143.51 | 96.67 | — 

2. E 847 165 |.534 — 

3. V 2.37 113 |.86 .26 — 

4. I 6.21 1.64 |.70 32 47 — 

5. V-I 16.23 9.92 | 97 37 90 71 — 

6. VE 20.59 11.24 |.94 52 94 52 90 — 

TN +1 8.58 240 |.88 35 80 91 91 81 —- 

8. E+ VD 24.70 | 10.65 |.99 .50 87  .71.99 .92 90 — 

9. E+ (V 4- I) 17.05 3.35 |.90 .74 .70  .81 .84 .83 .890 .89 — 

10. Self-report Effort 4.83 118 |.47 .13 .54 .22 .50 .52 41 49 .36 = 

11. Supervisory Effort 3.69 1.38 |.16 .01 .22 —.02 16 .21 .09 15 .07 .25 = 

12. Supervisory Performance 3.64 | 1.06 |.17 .00 .24  .02.17 .23 .13 .16 09 .26 87 — 

2 E = Effort-Performance Expectancy, V = Valence of Job Outcomes, and I = Perfor mance-Outcome Instrumentality. 

therefore, the sum of the V-I products Table 2 also presents data relevant to the 


would, in part, be a function of the number of 
items answered. To eliminate this problem, 
valences and instrumentalities were multiplied 
for each outcome for which both were avail- 
able, and divided by the number of complete 
pairs. This mean (V - I) was multiplied by 
E to yield the predicted effort for the entire 
model E(V -I). Other entries in Table 2 
are also means; for example, V refers to the 
mean valence for all outcomes to which the 
subject responded.* 

The complete model is a fairly good pre- 
dictor of self-reported effort. However, while 
correlations with supervisory ratings of effort 
and performance are in the predicted direc- 
tion, the proportion of variance accounted for 
by the complete model is very small. 

Taking each of the three components sepa- 
rately, the data indicated the single best pre- 
dictor is V. This component correlated with 
the criteria higher than did either of the other 
two individual components (I and E). In fact, 


except for self-reported effort, the other com- 
ponents showed no appreci 


D able relationshi 
with the criteria, E "US 


*]It is possible that Subjects who did not respond 
to an item actually considered it unimportant is ir 
relevant, To the extent this occurred, the procedure 
of using means would artificially inflate the size of 
the component for such an individual, The resulting 
increase in error variance would serve E 
the substantive relationships. cm 


multiplicative relationships posited in the 
model. The first of these is the V - I relation- 
ship. Comparison of entries 5 and 7 in Table 
2 indicates that V + I resulted in lower pre- 
diction than V - I. However, as will be dis- 
cussed below, neither the additive nor the 
multiplicative combinations predicted the cri- 
teria as well as valence alone. 

The second multiplicative relationship is 
between expectancy and valence of perfor- 
mance, E(V * I). Entries 1 and 8 in Table 2 
show that E(V - I) did not result in correla- 
tions any different from those obtained by 
adding the two components: E + (V - Ty. 
However, these two components correlated .99 
with each other, 

Table 2 also presents intercorrelations be- 
tween the components in the model. It is in- 
teresting to note that while the three basic 
components of the model, I, V, and E, are not 
highly intercorrelated (median, r = .32), the 
various additive and multiplicative combina- 
tions of elements are very highly correlated. 
In fact, the median ; is .895. It is unlikely 
that components that are so highly intercor- 


related would show strongly different rela- 
tionship with the criteria. 


Discussion 


Taken as a whole, the data 


tended t 
some support for the basic exp se 


ectancy-valence 


JN 


Ld. gm 
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model, E(V - I). The entire model correlated 
fairly highly with selí-reported effort, but re- 
lationships with supervisory ratings were low. 
The multiplicative relationship between V - I 
was supported. The multiplicative relationship 
E(V - I) was found to predict no better than 
an additive relationship between the varia- 
bles: E + (V + I). 

There was a distinct difference in the abil- 
ity of the model to predict self-reported effort 
as opposed to supervisory ratings of effort. It 
may be that some subjects were employing 
some sort of response set (e.g., social desira- 
bility) in completing the self-report question- 
naires and tended to report high valences and 
large instrumentalities, as well as large 
amounts of effort. If other subjects were not 
using such a set, the resulting high correla- 
tions could have emerged due to such a re- 
sponse set. However, it is also possible that 
supervisory ratings were not especially good 
measures in this situation. Since much of the 
behavior in learning the system consisted of 
home study, supervisors’ ratings of behavior 
may not reflect the total effort. It was clear 
that supervisors’ and subjects’ ratings of effort 
were at least different since the two measures 
correlated only .27, Consequently, it is diffi- 
cult to judge whether self- or supervisory 
ratings are the more appropriate criterion. 

One interesting aspect of the data is that 
the single component V (component 3, Table 
2) showed higher relationships with the cri- 
teria than did any other component or com- 
bination of components, Multiplying V by E 
(component 6, Table 2) did not appreciably 
change the correlations with the criteria. How- 
ever, multiplying V by I (component 5, Table 
2) actually lowered the obtained correlations. 
One would expect that including the other 
components would not increase prediction if 
these other components haq little response 
variability. For example, if most subjects 
reported the same I for a given outcome, mul- 
tiplying V by I would serve to add a constant 
to V. Including I in such a case would neither 
increase nor decrease the size of the corre- 
lations. However, as Table 1 indicates, I 
measures actually had larger variabilities 
than did V measures and yet their inclusion 
lowered predictability. In other words, weight- 


ing V by I served to increase the relative 
amount of error variance in the composite 
compared to the amount of error variance in 
V alone. 

The error variance contributed by the I 
ratings may be due to the difficulty and/or 
ambiguity in estimating performance-outcome 
instrumentalities, Several things attest to this 
ambiguity. 

First, during the administration of the 
questionnaires, subjects asked more questions 
about how to interpret the I section of the 
questionnaire than about any other section. 
One possible type of misinterpretation may 
have been that successfully completing the 
training. program would result in keeping 
one's job, and if a person remains on the 
job, there is some “chance in 10” of obtaining 
the outcome. This can be contrasted with the 
correct interpretation, which was stressed to 
the subjects, in which the subject indicated 
the “chances in 10” that successfully complet- 
ing the training program would directly re- 
sult in obtaining the job outcome. If some 
subjects interpreted T incorrectly, this would 
add error variance and lower predictability. 

Second, from our knowledge of the organi- 
zation’s functioning, the mean instrumentali- 
ties reported by the subjects appear to be 
overestimated in some cases. For example, 
completing the training program does not di- 
rectly result in a promotion, vet this outcome 
was given a mean I of 4.82 (a probability of 
482). Also, pay raises are not given after 
successful completion of the training program, 
but the reported mean I was 4.08, This seems 
to add support to the hypothesis that sub- 
jects may have misinterpreted the T section of 
the questionnaire. 
lor the lowering 
inclusion of instrumentalities. 


made to examine 
late measure of T, 
comes with low I 
t unreliably mea- 
quantities of error 


' values should in- 
x elationships with the cri- 
teria. To this end the data were reanalyzed so 
that all instrumentalities to which a subject 
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responded with a value of 4 or less were trans- 
formed to zero and the various components 
and intercorrelations with the criteria were 
recomputed. 

This analysis indicated that these trans- 
formed scores resulted in correlations that 
were not appreciably different from the un- 
transformed data. For example, the entire 
model, E(V - I), based on the transformed 
data, resulted in correlations of 41, .18, and 
-18 with self-ratings of effort, supervisors’ 
ratings of effort, and supervisors’ ratings of 
performance, respectively. For the original, 
untransformed data the corresponding corre- 
lations were .47, .16, and .17. Thus, the 
sources of error variance present in the I 
measure are not confined to low values of I. 

Two major implications for tests of expec- 
tancy-valence models with survey methodol- 
ogy emerged from this study. First, one should 
insure that variability in T (and E) actually 
does exist in the sample. Unless this condi- 
tion is met, these components cannot add to 
prediction. However, as long as the survey is 
limited to one organization, one would expect, 
assuming accurate perceptions, that I’s would 
be relatively constant. For example, the or- 
ganization may very well tend to promote, 
give pay raises, etc, on the same basis 
throughout the organization, Thus, actual T’s 
may be fairly constant for all the subjects in 
the sample and not add much to prediction. 
One way to minimize this problem would be 
to draw a sample from different organizations 
with different promotion policies, pay policies, 
chances for feelings of accomplishment, etc, 
This would maximize the chances for varia- 
bility in T. 

A second implication from this study is the 
great care that should be tak 
the components of the model, 
component. This is especially 
components are multiplied, Eve; 
sure of valence if multiplied by 


en in measuring 
especially the T 
true since the 
n à good mea- 
instrumentali- 
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ties with large chunks of error variance will 
undoubtedly result in low relationships with 
behavior. 
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University of Washington 


Expectancy theory models were used to predict the effort 


and performance of 


college students. The expectancy theory suggests that effort is related to the degree 


to which the behavior (or 
(multiplicatively) by the evaluation of tl 


formance, N 


Over the last 40 years, numerous psychologists 
have argued that an individual's behavior is 
à function of the degree to which the behavior 
is instrumental for the attainment of some 
outcomes and the evaluation of these outcomes 
(see Mitchell & Biglan, 1971, for a review). 
For the purposes of clarity, we will refer to the 
theory as expectancy theory, although other 
names such as instrumentality theory or social 
learning theory have also been used. The 
following research was designed to test the 
ability of this theory (and some recent modi- 
fications) to predict the effort and performance 
of college students. 

A review of the research in this area indicated 
that very little had been done with expectancy 
theory to predict academic success. Todd, 
Terrell, and Frank (1962) report that students 
who believed that their endeavors were likely 
to lead to academic success were more likely 
to be normal achievers than underachievers. 
Battle (1965) also found that persistence on 
academic tasks was relate 
expectancy of Successful 


d positively to the 
accomplishment. She 
reports a correlation of 47 (P < .001) between 
the expected grade in mathematics and the 
persistence (time spent) of seventh- through 
ninth-grade children workin 
problems. 


1 This study was supported in part by Contract 
NR177-472, N00014-67-A-0103-0013, Office of Naval 
Research, Department of the Navy (Fred F, Fiedler, 
Principal Investigator). 

? Requests for reprints should be sent to Terence R. 
Mitchell, Organizational Research, University of 
Washington, 33 Johnson Hall, Seattle, Washington 
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§ on math 


ther the additive nor the multiplicative models found 
this setting. The extensions and modifications of the theory are 


ol 


job) is seen as leading to various outcomes weighted 

hese 
the data reported here. The predictability 
tensions of the effort model by adding others’ expect 
The job performance model suggests that effort and 


)utcomes, This model was supported by 
of effort was increased by including ex- 
ations and perceived influence. 
ability combine to predict per- 
support in 
discussed in detail, 


The results to date, 
supportive. However, 
modifications of the 
clarifications and 


therefore, appear rather 
recent reviews and 
theory have suggested 
additions that supposedly 
should increase the theory's predictability 
(see Campbell, Dunnette, Lawler, & Weick, 
1970; Mitchell & Biglan, 1971; Vroom, 1964). 
A brief review of these changes and their im- 
plications for the present research follows, 


THEORETICAL MODELS 
Job Effort 


The job effort model contends that one exerts 
a certain amount of effort based on three 
factors: (a) the degree to which effort is seen 
as leading to good performance, (5) the degree 
to which good performance is instrumental 
lor the attainment of some outcomes, and (¢) 
the evaluation of these outcomes, 

Symbolically, W= E eus LV) where 


W = amount of work (effort), 

Ez expectancy, i.e., the degree to which 
effort leads to successful performance, 

> the instrumentality of performance for 
the attainment of the ith outcome, 


the valence or importance of the ith 
outcome, and 


the number of outcomes, 


Thus, one works hard if (a) he 
will lead to good performance (E) and (b) 


he believes that good performance will lead to 
valued outcomes (oa LV). 


Four major modificati 


s ving study. First, Fishbein 
(1965) and Rosenberg (1956) have data_that 


Support the idea that one's attitude about an 


N= 


thinks his effort 


object or a behavior is equal to the degree to 
which that object or behavior is linked to other 
outcomes multiplied by the evaluation of those 
outcomes. Fishbein (1965), for example, re- 
ports correlations of .80 between a direct mea- 
sure of attitude (four bipolar scales) and a 
measure of the DIV. Given this relationship, 
one might argue that a direct assessment of 
performance (A,) using bipolar scales would 
be more parsimonious than the measurement 
of a whole set of instrumentalities and valences 
as demanded by the model above. Fishbein 
(1967) has also argued that one’s attitude to- 
ward an act is equal to the degree to which the 
behavior is linked to valued outcomes. There- 
fore, a direct attitude assessment of effort 
(Aw) should equal E (ZIV). By gathering both 
the components of the model and the direct 
bipolar assessment of effort and performance, 
we should be able to test these predictions. 

A second modification suggested by Dulany 
(1968), Fishbein (1967), and Graen (1969) 
is that additional components should be added 
to the theory. They argue that our behavior is 
also determined by the surrounding social 
environment. Thus, we behave in a certain 
way not only because we believe it will lead 
to certain payoffs but also because we wish to 
fulfill the expectations of those around us. 
"Therefore, effort will be predicted both with and 
without the inclusion of an expectation mea- 
sure (e.g., to what extent do your peers 
pect you to spend time on academic act 
ties?). The revised model is W—E(7; "E Vi) 
+ E, + Er where 


E, = expectations of peers and 


E 


ll 


expectations of faculty. 


One could include "fulfillment. of expecta- 
tions” as an outcome within the JIV. How- 
ever, the models presented by Dulany (1968) 
Fishbein (1967), and Graen (1968) treat these 
variables separately. A third suggestion cones 
oa research of Dulany (1968), Fihbeih 
ony Fly review by Mitchell and Biglan 
redi SR authors argue that this theory 
ma M an intention to behave 
Enerany hony i — based on an 


[ we might predict 
that a given student was going to ied th 
evening studying. However. : 


; a ; & numbe 
things might stop him from carryi ber of 
ying out that 
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intention such as a flat tire on the way to the 
library or the fact that the books he needed 
were already checked out. The degree to which 
one can carry out his intentions is due partially 
to the degree to which one has control over 
the behavior in question. Therefore, we would 
predict that the equations given above will do 
a better job of predicting effort for those 
students who indicate a high degree of control 
over their academic behavior than for those 
who say they lack this control. 

A final suggestion is that the outcomes be 
split into separate categories. A number of 
authors have presented data indicating that 
intrinsic factors are better motivators than 
extrinsic ones (Campbell, et al., 1971; Mitchell 
& Albright, 1971). Therefore, it is hypoth- 
esized that one’s effort may be related more to 
the degree to which intrinsic outcomes are ob- 
tained than to the degree to which extrinsic 
outcomes are obtained. 


Job Performance 


The performance models presented by 

Vroom (1964) and Porter and Lawler (1968) 
have postulated that performance can be 
predicted by an effort X ability score. The 
expectancy equation is essentially the motiva- 
tional or effort component. However, in most 
of the reported research (Graen, 1969; Hack- 
man & Porter, 1968; Lawler, 1968; Porter & 
Lawler, 1968) performance is predicted from 
the motivational component without the use of 
an ability measure. In the one investigation 
using an ability measure (Arvey & Dunnette 
1970) the authors report that ability Was 
significantly related to performance, but the 
ability expectancy measure was not. A 
multiple correlation coefficient. using ability, 
expectancies, and their interaction as separate 
predictors (i.e, Performance = Ability + Ex- 
pectaney st Ability X Expectancy) was sig- 
nigan They argue that, perhaps, an addi- 
tive relationship between ability and expect- 
any" is g better predictor of performance than 
a multiplicative one. 
y Other authors have debated this issue (see 
bs 1964, for a review). Therefore, it was 
: "Cic ed to test both an additive and multi- 
pen model in the following investigation. 
Measures of ability will be added to and 
multiplied by the motivation component 
[EG Vy] to predict performance. 


PREDICTIONS OF ACADEMIC EFFORT AND PERFORMANCE 


A summary of the suggested hypotheses are listed 
below. 

1, Effort (W) can be predicted from the equation 
W= E (ZIV). 

2. Effort (W) can be predicted better from a direct 
attitude measure (Ap) than from the XIV for per- 
formance. 

3. Effort (W) can be predicted better from a direct 
attitude measure of effort (As) than from the whole 
equation [E(X IV) ]. 

+. Effort (W) can be predicted better when the 
expectations of those around the individual (Ep + Ep 
are included as predictors than when they are omitted. 

5. Effort (W) can be predicted better for those in- 
dividuals who feel they have control over their be- 
havior than for those who don't have this opinion. 

6. Effort (W) can be predicted better from intrinsic 
outcomes than from extrinsic ones. 

7. Performance (P) can be predicted better from a 
multiplicative relationship between effort (W) and 
ability (A) than from an additive relationship. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Sixty male undergraduates from the Universi y of 
Washington participated in the experiment. Participa- 
tion was voluntary and subjects were assured that all 
the information given would be made public only in 
summary form. Nine or 10 subjects, depending on the 
analysis, were dropped because of missing data. 

Performance (P). The subjects’ grade point averages 
(GPA) for the last quarter were obtained (with their 
permission) from the academic files. 

Ability (A). Upon entering the university, each 
subject took a battery of tests known as the Washington 
Pre-College Entrance Exam. Scores from these tests 
were combined with other data (e.g., high school 
average), and a predicted GPA is generated by means 
of a multiple linear regression equation. It was this 
predicted grade point average that was used as an 
ability measure; again, with the subjects’ permission. 

Effort (W). The subject indicated the average number 


of hours per week spent on academic activities for the 
last quarter, 


Job Effort Model Measures 


Outcomes. The selection of o 
was based on two factors, First, outcomes were solicited 
from 10 students, and the final list represented almost all 
of their suggestions. Second, the outcomes chosen ap- 
peared to represent those outcomes that were most 
strongly related to satisfaction in the Constantinople 
(1967) study where expectancy theory was used. Nine 
outcomes were chosen. Three were considered to be 
intrinsic—feelings of accomplishment, self-confidence, 
and appreciation of ideas. Two were labeled extrinsic 
and impersonal—a good job and admission to graduate 
school. Four were classified as extrinsic and social, 
socially attractive (other sex and same sex), parental 
praise, and respect from peers. 

Valence (V). The nine outcomes were listed with 
the letters a-i to their left. Subjects rated the degree to 
which obtaining or maintaining a high level of cach 


utcomes for this study 
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outcome was important and pleasant. The response was 
indicated by placing the letter corresponding to each 
outcome in the appropriate box on two 7-point scales 
with values ranging from +3 to —3. More than one 
letter could be placed in each box. ‘The valence estimate 
was the mean of these two scores. 

Expectancy (E). The subject estimated on a 7-point 
scale the degree to which he felt that the time he spent 
on academic activities would lead to good grades. Scale 
values ranged from 0 to 6. 

Tustrumentality (D. Since the measure oi instru- 
mentality reflects the relationship between performance 
and the outcomes, an estimate was made by the subject 

š to the degree to which obtaining good grades con- 
tributed to or detracted from the possibility of obtaining 
cach outcome. The rating was made on a 7-point scale 
with values ranging from +3 to —3. More than one 
letter could be placed in any box. 

Attitude toward effort (Ay). Ratings of the pleasantness 
and importance of the time spent on academic activities 
was made on two bipolar scales. The mean of these 
ratings was used as an estimate of Ay. 

Altitude toward performance (Ay). The mean ratings 
of scales assessing the pleasant-unpleasant and im- 
portant-unimportant feelings about good grades was 
used as the estimate of Ap. 

Expectations (Ey + Ej). Subjects indicated the 
amount of time their peers (i.e., students with whom 
they spent most of their time last quarter) and their 
professors expected them to spend on academic activi- 
lies. Seven-point bipolar scales going from “a great 
deal of time" to “very little time" were used. 

Control (C). The amount of control that the 
felt he had over the amount of time he spent on aca- 
demic activities was rated on a complete control to no 
control 7-point bipolar scale. 

On each scale where subjects made more than one 
response to a given question (e.g., instrumentalities), 
these scores were standardized around the subjects own 
mean. This procedure should lessen the effects of 
response sets that would increase the effects of measure- 
ment error when correlating across subjects. See 
Mitchell (1971) for a further discussion of this point. 


subject 


Job Performance Model 


This model postulates that performance can be 
predicted from estimates of effort and ability. Per- 
formance (P) and ability (A) were defined in the 
criteria section. Three estimates of effort were used. 
The first is the time spent, which we have labeled W. 
The second is attitude toward effort (Aw) and the third 


vua motivational L(E(X IV) ] and expectations model 
a» 2). 


RESULTS 
Job Effort Model 


_Hypotheses 1 through 4 d 
effort model and some e 
These extensions 
stituting attitude 
tional compone 


ealt with the job 
xtensions of the model. 
Were concerned with sub- 
measures for the motiva- 
nts of the theory and the addi- 
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TABLE 1 


PREDICTION or EFFORT (W) FROM THE Jos Errort 
MODEL AND ADDITIONAL COMPONENTS 


| Predictor | Correlation 
| | coefficient 


EN 
oot 
.23* 


Motivational 
estimates 


Expectations 


m -— 
Aw + Ep + Er E uid 
E(A;) + Ep + Et i 
Eus 


E(Y.IV) +E, + Ey) 
| 


tion of social components dealing with the 
expectations of others. Three motivational 
measures were used: = the attitude to- 
wards effort; E(A,) = the expectancy that 
effort leads to good grades weighted by the 
attitude toward good grades; E($:1V) = the 
expectancy that effort leads to good grades 
multiplied by the sum of good grades leading 
to outcomes weighted by the importance of the 
outcomes. Table 1 presents 
coefficients. 

"These results provide relatively good support 
Tor the job effort model. Support for the sub- 
stitution of attitude measures for the total 
E(XIV) score (i.e., Aw) or for just the DIV 
score (i.e., Ap) could come from two sources. 
First, are they related to other measures in the 
way that the theory suggests they should be? 
The somewhat similar amounts of predict- 
ability suggest that they are interchangeable. 
Parsimony would demand the use of the sim- 
pler measure. However, a second source of 
support was questionable. The intercorrela- 
Con me are were 52 for Ay and 

AFA r Aw and E(X IV), and .71 fo 
E(A,) and 7 à : r 
» E(XIV). Although all three of 
these coefficients are i see 
they i " 
ey owl mone rt i h 
ty are measuring the same con- 
struct. The use of a direct attitud Se 
would also mean that the in cb 
valence measures would 


the relevant 


significant (p < 01), 


sure 
strumentality and 


be omitted. This 
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information can be useful in understanding 
our results in later analyses, and it is, therefore, 
suggested that the use of the attitude measure 
instead of gathering the additional EIV) 
is probably not a good idea. 

The second modification— the addition of 
expectations—was strongly supported. The 
increased predictability, however, seems to be 
added by peers’ expectations, with faculty 
expectations accounting for essentially none 
of the variance of effort scores. 

In summary, then, the job effort model 
received good support with both motivational 
and expectation components controlling sig- 
nificant amounts of variance of the effort 
estimates. 

Hypothesis 5 suggested that we would ob- 
tain better prediction of effort for subjects who 
indicated that they had control over their 
time spent than for subjects who indicated 
that they had little control over their effort. 
Subjects were split at the median, and Table 2 
presents the data illustrating this hypothesis. 

Two inferences from this Table should be 
discussed. First, the overall predictability for 
high-control subjects is slightly less than for 
low-control subjects. "This result is rather 


' ABLE 2 


PORT FOR SUBJECTS WHO INDICATED 


PREDICTION OF 


Hicn/Low CONTROL Over THEIR TIME SPENT 
mae —— —— —-— 
Correlation 
coefficients 
| Predictor iene 
High- | Low- 
| control | control 
PS 2 subjects | subjects 
Motivational A.) | 3i* 16 
estimates rey | Ar* 19 
| E(XIV) 35* A3 
Expectations Ep .52** 4g 
Er 03 =i 
Multiple R 
| peg 
Aw +E, + Er | Ape | Sor 
E(Ay)+Ep+Er | .55** .62** 
|ECLIV) + Ey + Ee] 33e Sp 
anes = 25 for high-control and 25 for low-control 
25 «05. 


** P « .n1. 
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difficult, to interpret in that zero order cor- 
relations between four of the five predictors 
and effort is lower for low-control than for 
high-control subjects. 

The second inference, however, is that the 
motivational components are clearly more 
related to effort for high-control subjects than 
for low-control subjects. Overall, the results 
make sense using the following rationale: 
Those who indicate little control over how 
much time they spend should be more in- 
fluenced by others. Indeed, it appears that 
the predictability for low-control subjects is 
more related to others' expectations than for 
high-control subjects. Those who have high 
control, however, seem to have their effort 
systematically related to what they believe to 
be the consequences of their effort. Thus, the 
use of a control measure influences the rela- 
tionship between our motivational and expecta- 
tion measures and effort in different ways. 
The more control, the more the subjects’ effort 
appears to be instrumental. The less control, 
the more the subjects’ effort is influenced by 
the expectations of others. 

The last hypothesis for the job effort model 
(number 6) dealt with the contributions made 
to the motivational component [E(XIV)] by 
the instrumentalities and valences of our three 
sets of outcomes. The subjects were divided 
into two groups at the median effort score, and 
an analysis of variance was performed on their 
DIV scores for the social and extrinsic 
impersonal factors. There was a main effect for 
both effort (© = 6.03, p < .05) and outcomes 


(F = 35.23, p X01) with a nonsignificant 
interaction, 


The main effect for 
higher 22VI scores for 
'This relationship was also inferred from our 
significant correlations between our estimates 
of effort (W) and the E(Y71V). The interesting 
result of the analysis was that the contribu- 
tions made by the intrinsic and extrinsic im- 
personal outcomes (Y = 3.03, 4.05 respec- 
tively) to the total [IV was much greater 
than the contribution made by the extrinsic 
social factors. (X = 1.36) Although we hy- 
pothesized that the intrinsic components would 
be important, we did not do so for the extrinsic 
Impersonal components. 


effort simply reflects 
high-effort subjects, 


Our final analysis attempted to break the 
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TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF. VARIANCE FOR VALENCES AND 
INSTRUMENTALITIES 


Anova for valences 


Outcomes 
Factor Rx trinsi 
.o. | Extrinsic Extrinsic 
Intrinsic Sada Im- 
personal 
Effort igh (n = 24) 2.67 2.03 2.49 
Low (n = 2:53 1.90 2.16 
Test F Sign 
Effort | 3321 | p< 10 
Outcomes 2858 | p < .01 
Interaction | 1.48 ns 
| 
Anova for instrumentalities 
Effort High (1 = 24) 1.55 1.11 2.44 
‘ Low (n = 26) 1.13 91 2.43 
Test r Sign 
Effort 1.71 ns 
Outcomes | 104.93 | p <01 
Interaction 1.89 ns | 


LIV down into its component parts (valences 
and instrumentalities). Table 3 presents these 
data. Here, we find that it is the intrinsic 
factors that are most valued and the extrinsic 
impersonal outcomes perceived as most at- 
tainable. This explains why the IVs for 
the intrinsic and extrinsic impersonal factors 
were higher than the SIV score for the ex- 
trinsic social ones. It also suggests that there 
isa mismatch between what is valued and what 
is obtained; students perceive good grades as 
instrumental for obtaining outcomes that are 
not their most highly valued outcomes. 


Job Performance Model 


The Job performance model 
estimates of effort combine wi 
predict performance. 
additive combination 
examined. ‘The 
using two types 
first was a sim] 


Suggests that 
th ability to 
Both multiplicative and 
s of these variables were 
two models were compared 
of mathematical models. The 
. le combination of the stan- 
dardized measures of effort and ability by 
either addition or multiplication and, then, 
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TABLE 4 
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f /E AN JLA ATIVE MODELS 
PREDICTION OF GRADE POINT AVERAGE FROM ADDITIVE AND MULTIPLICATIVE 


Simple combinations 
correlation coefficients 


Multiple regression 
combinations multiple Rs 


Predictors | = | -—— =z 
| Additive | Multiplicative | Additive | Multiplicative 
| — —_—'—- - 
- s | ~ s | 60* 
Ability + A, W | A5* 42 ET | a 
Effort | 
Ability + A; Aw | 56* | 60* | 63° | 
Motivational A; E(Ap) | 33* 62* | 04 | 
estimates | fi 
A A; E(XVI) A6* | AT* 50* .61* | 
„$ | n^ sos ’ 
Ability + A; (As + Ep + Ep A aA av Y 
Motivational A; (E(A,) + Ep + Ep Alt 42* 57* .60 
estimates+ " : 
Expectations A; (E(XLIV) + E, = Ep 37* 37* 57" | 260) 


Note—For the combinations using all four predict 
vega multiple regi 
h 0, 


*p <.01, 


correlating the result with performance. The 
second was a multiple regression approach 
that made a least squares fit of ability and 
effort with performance. As a test of the 
additive model, this method is clear but as a 
test of the multiplicative model, it was neces- 
sary to make a log transformation of the 
dependent and independent variables since 
log P = log A + log W is equal to P = AXW. 
Table 4 presents the data for both models and 
methods using our measure of effort (W), our 
three measures of motivation, and the ex- 
tended model using both motivational and 
expectation components. The zero order cor- 
relations between these components indicate 
that only ability was strongly related to per- 
formance (r = .57, p < .01) and hence is re- 
sponsible for the models predictions. 

These data seem to support the following 
conclusions. First, no difference can be found 
between the additive and multiplicative models 
in predicting performance in this situation. All 
of the possible comparisons shown in Table 4 
ag this inference. Second, our measures of 
E. ‘ithe d M performance in the 
Bility may cuo e Serin measures of 
and our measures of ioc ela 
Bonis neni 1o cert werg not found to be 
job performance vd va is bet E Dos e 
for the academic setting. Fou s Appropriate 

g. rth, the multiple 


s, the ability measure was combined with the V’ estimate of effort generated 
ssion equations used to predict effort trom motivation and expectations. 


regression method cannot be said to be superior 
to the simple combination method even though 
it has larger values because the multiple 
regression solution is a least squares "fit^ to the 
data while the simple combination is not. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Our results for the job effort model were 
generally supportive. 'The use of attitude 
measures to estimate components of the model 
fit into the theory as they should have. We 
suggested, however, that substituting the 
attitude measure for the other components 
would mean losing information about ex- 
pectancies, instrumentalities, and valences. 
This latter information proved to be useful in 
understanding in more detail the relationship 
between effort and the components of the 
model. For example, the results showing that 
students see their effort as most instrumental 
for attaining impersonal goals while they 
value intrinsic ones most suggests that there 
is a mismatch between what students would 
like to get out of college (and what educators 
would like to provide) and what they believe 
they will obtain with good grades. r 

It was also clear that the inclusion of others 
expectations contributed significantly to the 
prediction of effort. An interesting result was 
that while student expectations were related 
positively to effort, the expectations of facult* 
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were unrelated to student effort. These data 
provide little support for the idea that high 
expectations on the part of a teacher will be 
highly motivating for the students. 

A third finding of interest was that the 
perceived control on the part of subjects was 
related differentially to the components of 
the model and their relationship to effort. 
More specifically, for subjects who felt they 
had high control, the expectations of others 
was less related to effort than when this 
perceived control was low. Intuitively, this 
makes sense. The less control we have, the 
more we are influenced by others. 

Our tests of the job performance model seem 
to indicate that there is no difference between 
additive and multiplicative combinations of 
effort and ability to predict performance. The 
lack of difference between the additive and 
multiplicative models when simply combined 
also indicates that effort is not interacting with 
ability to mask its effect. An interesting result 
was that effort (W) was unrelated to GPA 
while the motivational components (Aw; 
E(A,) and E(XIV)) only controlled. small 
amounts of variance in GPA. These data sug- 
gest that in this situation, neither the students’ 
hours spent or his motivation to work are 
related to his grades, while ability (predicted 
GPA) was strongly related to grades. We sus- 
pect that the contributions made by these 
variables will be different in other situations. 
It is, however, an interesting comment on what 
it takes to be a successful student, 

,In summary, the current investigation pro- 
vided some support for expectancy theory 
predictions of effort and performance. Some 
theoretical modifications were suggested and 
supported, and a number of interesting and 
substantive findings were reported as subject 
areas for future investigations. 
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SAFETY TRAINING BY ACCIDENT SIMULATION‘ 


STANLEY RUBINSKY ? anp NELSON SMITH 


University of Rhode Island 


A bench grinder was modified to allow the simulation of an accident when an 
unsafe operation was performed. Accident simulation was used as a training 
technique and compared with training by the use of written instructions and 
demonstrations. Subjects trained by accident simulation methods performed 
significantly fewer unsafe acts and retained their superior habit pattern for 
at least six months. Further, it was found that the training effect was trans- 
ferable to a similar but unmodified tool. The use of accident simulation holds 
\ promise as a powerful and effective training technique. 


Traditionally, instruction in the safe opera- 
tion of power tools and machines relies on 
verbal and written instructions and, to some 
extent, on demonstrations of safe operating 
procedures, It is reported (U.S. Department 
of Labor, 1971) that the 1969 injury rate in 
industry was the highest since 1951 and has 
continued to worsen since 1958. Clearly, in- 
novative techniques for teaching safe opera- 
tion of power tools and machines are badly 
needed. 

One training approach that has received 
insufficient attention in industry is “accident 
stimulation.” While a number of earlier writ- 
ers (e.g, Heinrich, 1950; Vaughn, 1928) 
strongly implied that actual “experience” of 
an accident should have a marked effect on 
subsequent behavior, little empirical data on 
this is available. More recently, Gibson (1961) 
called attention to the need for devices that 
simulate particular dangers while allowing 
for subjects to act (safely or unsafely). The 
limitations of such simulations were discussed 
by Haddon, Suchman, and Klein (1964): 
these included the possibility of injury to the 
subject, certain ethical issues, and the arti- 
ficiality of studying accidents outside the 
environments in which they occur. Recently, 
Rubinsky and Smith (1970) developed a de- 
vice that attempted to meet the objectives 
cited by Gibson, while minimizing the prob- 
lems outlined by Haddon, et al. The device of 
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Rubinsky and Smith simulated accidents that 
could occur with the improper use of an off- 
hand grinder, a common industrial machine. 
A source of possible injury inherent in the 
use of an off-hand grinder is the explosion of 
the grinding wheel. An unsuitable, unbalanced, 
or a cracked wheel will explode when sub- 
jected to the inertial forces imposed as it 
accelerates to its high rotational speed during 
normal operation. To avoid injury in the 
event of an exploding wheel, it is necessary 
only that the operator stand to the side of 
the machine, out of the plane of rotation of 
the grinding wheel during the startup phase of 
the grinding operation. When the wheel has 
attained its full operating speed, most of the 
danger of an exploding wheel has passed. 
This article describes three experiments 
using the device which simulates accidents in- 
volving such an exploding bench grinder 
wheel. Specifically, the use of accident simu- 
lations as a training method was compared to 


training by written instructions and demon- 
strations, 


EXPERIMENT I 


In this experiment, three different methods 
of the presentation of the simulated accident 
and their effect on retention of training for a 
I-week period were investigated. In addition, 
the retention test was conducted on a differ- 


ent but similar grinder located in a different 
laboratory. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 32 male college sophomores who 
volunteered from an introductory psychology class. 
They were randomly divided into four groups. 
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Apparatus 


The simulator was a standard bench grinder with 
two water jets attached. When a switch was closed 
by the experimenter, a spray of water was directed 
at the operator’s normal position in front of the 
grinder; this was the simulated accident. Thus, 
when an accident was simulated, an operator stand- 
ing in front of the machine was “injured” while an 
operator standing in the correct position to the side 
of the grinder was not sprayed with water and, 
therefore, escaped “injury.” 

In addition, 10 steel rods, numbered from 1 to 
10, were used for a spark test. Each of the 10 rods 
was of a different composition so that their spark 
characteristics, while being ground, would vary. A 
chart, exhibiting the spark patterns of various steels 
was displayed directly behind the grinder as a guide 
to aid the subject in identifying the type of steel in 
the individual rods. Finally, a special tool rest with 
a "V" notch to accommodate the steel rods was 
attached to the grinder and safety goggles were pro- 
vided. 


Procedure 


A cover task was used so that the subjects would 
be unaware of the true nature of the experiment and 
not concentrate exclusively on the safe operation of 
the grinder. The subjects were told that they were 
participating in an experiment to see if inexperienced 
people could use a grinder to identify the chemical 
compositions of various bars of metal by their 
sparking characteristics when held against the grind- 
ing wheel. 

Training. Each of the four groups was adminis- 
tered a different type of safety training. Group 1 
was given written instructions (including safety pro- 
cedures) for a grinding task; in addition, the task, 
including the safe operation procedures, was demon- 
strated. This group was the control and represented 
a safety training method used in industry. Group ? 
Was instructed in precisely the same manner except 
that the simulated accident, consisting of the in- 
Vestigator turning on the water jets was shown and 
explained during the demonstration, Instructions for 
Group 3 duplicated those for the control group ex- 
cept that. the simulated accident was omitted from 
the demonstration. Instead, each subject in the group 
was subjected to a simulated accident during a trial 
run that was part of the instructions to this group. 
Group 4 received the same basic instructions as had 
all previous groups but in addition, the simulated 
accident was both demonstrated to and experienced 
by each subject. 

All subjects then tested each of the 10 steel bars. 
They turned the grinder off between each test while 
they entered their judgment of the type of steel 
ground on a data sheet at the investigators desk. 
Thus, there were 10 opportunities for "accidents" to 
Occur, An "accident" was scored if the subject was 
Standing in front of the grinding during the startup 
period, 

One week later, 


the subjects returned to a dif- 


o—o Group | 
Group 2 
@—e Group 3 
4--* Group 4 


ča 


MEAN NUMBER OF "ACCIDENTS" 


WEEKS AFTER TRAINING SESSION 


Fic. 1. Mean number of "accidents" for subjects 
within training conditions during training and one 
retention session (V — 32), 


ferent laboratory and again tested each of the steel 
bars. The safety instructions were not repeated for 
this test. 


RESULTS 


The mean number of accidents occurring 
during the training and replication sessions 
are shown in Figure 1. It can be seen that the 
mean number of accidents decrease from 
Group 1 to Group 4. 

An analysis of variance showed that the 
differences between groups, sessions, and their 
interactions were all Significant (F = 13.68, 
8.28, 5.33; 3/28, 1/28, 3/28 dj; p « .001). 

To further identify the effect of the differ- 
ent training procedures, a series of / tests 
was performed between the groups for both 
training and replication. The results of this 
test for the training session showed that there 
were significantly fewer “accidents” in all 
experimental groups compared to the control 
group. The ¢ tests on the 7-day retention ses- 
sion again showed that Groups 2, 3 and 4 had 
significantly fewer accidents than did the con- 


trol group. More important, however, was 
a determination that those subjects who 
ad experienced the simulated accident 
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taken place. In order to locate the reliable 
differences between training and retention, 
further £ tests for related measures were per- 
formed, The results of these tests indicated 
that the only significant changes over the 
retention period were increases in “accidents” 
in Group 1 (¢= 2.592, 7 df, p< .05) and 
Group 2 (t = 4.58, 7 dj, p < .05), the groups 
which were not subjected to the simulated ac- 
cident. 


Discussion 


On the basis of this experiment, it was 
apparent that a single accident simulation 
had reduced the occurrence of potential acci- 
dents over a period of 7 days, even when 
tested in a different location. 


EXPERIMENT IT 


This study represented a replication and 
extension of Experiment I. The extensions 
were the inclusion of a retention test at 4 
weeks as well as 1 week, increased group size, 
using female subjects as well as male and the 
use of a nonmodified pedestal grinder in the 
4-week retention test. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Seventy-two college students from an introductory 
psychology course served as subjects for this experi- 
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WEEKS AFTER TRAINING SESSION 

Fic. 2. Mean number of “accidents 

within training conditions during trai 
retention sessions (N = 72), 


" for subjects 
ning and two 
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ment. Twenty males and 52 females between the ages 
of 19 and 23 years were randomly assigned to con- 
ditions, the only restrictions being that 5 males and 
13 females comprise each group. 


Apparatus 


The apparatus for Experiment 1I was the same as 
that used for Experiment I except that an unmodified 
pedestal grinder was used in the second retention 
test. 


Procedure 


The group labels and the training procedures used 
for the groups were the same as in Experiment I. 
For the first retention test, each subject returned to 
the experiment exactly 1 week later and spark tested 
the 10 steel bars. Each subject also returned exactly 
4 weeks aíter the original trial and again spark 
tested the 10 bars while the experimenter noted 
“accidents.” After the training day no additional in- 
structions, demonstrations, or experience with the 
simulated accident occurred. 


RESULTS 


A preliminary analysis of the data with an 
F test revealed no significant difference be- 
tween male and female subjects, so the data 
were combined on all further analyses. The 
analyses applied to the data of the second 
series were the same as those previously used. 

Figure 2 shows the mean errors of each of 
the groups during the training and retention 
sessions. Again, it can be observed that the 
mean number of “accidents” decreased from 
Group 1 to Group 4 except that a reversal 
occurred between Group 1 and Group 2 at the 
second retention session. 

The results of a two-way analysis of vari- 
ance on the means of these errors showed that 
both the training procedures and the sessions 
variables were significant (F = 3.15, 4.59, 
1.13; 3/68, 2/136, 6/136 df; p < .05, .05, ns) 
but that their interaction was not. 

The comparison of the mean number of ac- 
cidents for each of the groups during each 
session was again made, using ¢ tests. The re- 
sults of the first session tests showed that all 
groups had fewer accidents than the control 
group (Group 1) and that Group 4, which was 
subjected to both the demonstration and ex- 
perience of the simulated accident, made sig- 
nificantly fewer errors than Group 2, which 
had received only the demonstration of the 
simulated accident. The same results were ob- 
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tained in the analysis of the 1-week retention 
data, but the analysis of the data from the 
4-week retention test revealed that the sub- 
jects in Group 4 had significantly fewer “ac- 
cidents” than those in Groups 1 and 2, and 
although Group 3 had a lower mean number 
of accidents than had Groups 1 and 2, the 
difference was not statistically significant. 


DISCUSSION 

The results of Experiment II closely paral- 
lel those of Experiment I in most respects. 
Again a single experience or demonstration of 
a simulated accident during training signifi- 
cantly reduced the number of “accidents” 
during the training and the first retention 
session 7 days later. 

However, the data of the second retention 
session, 4 weeks after the training session, 
show that the effect of the training procedures 
was diminishing—the only group with signifi- 
cantly fewer “accidents” than Group 1 (con- 
trol) being Group 4. This finding is, of course, 
more to be expected than was the trend 
toward continued reduction of errors in the 
retention session found in the first experiment. 

That the experience of the simulated acci- 
dent is more effective than its demonstration 
can be inferred from the order of the mean 
number of “accidents” and the data that show 
the number of accidents in Group 2 (demon- 
stration of simulated accidents only) in- 
creased significantly over the retention period 
in both experiments while the “accidents” in 
Group 3 (experience of simulated accidents 
only) remained low. 

It is interesting to speculate as to why 
Group 4 was superior to the other groups in 
both experiments and was the only group to 
retain its advantage after 28 days, Group 4 
was the only group to receive both a demon- 
stration and the experience of a simulated 
accident. In other words, the subjects of 
Group 4 had a double exposure to the acci- 
dent simulation. Thus, the number of ex- 
Posures to the simulated accident may be the 
Most important parameter in the effective use 
of accident simulation in teaching safe op- 
erating Procedures, 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF SIMULATED ACCIDENTS, CONSECUTIVELY 
OR INTERMITTENTLY PRESENTED ON PRESELECTED 
TRIALS FoR EACH TREATMENT GROUP 


Number of | 


| Trials on 
Group) simulated | Schedule — | which accidents 
accidents | | occurred 
| a 
A | 2 | Consecutive | 1, 2 
B 2 | Intermittent | 5; 118 
e-i 5 , Consecutive | 1-5 
D | 5 | Intermittent 3, 6, 7, 9, 108 
E | 10 | Consecutive | 1-1 
E f 10 | Intermittent | 1, 4-8, 11-148 
G | 0 | (Control) | 
H 0 | (Control) | 
andomly selected. 


EXPERIMENT III 


Experiment IIT investigates the effect of 
varying the number and pattern of presenta- 
tion of the simulated accidents during the 
training session on the number of “accidents” 
occurring in three retention sessions up to 6 
months later. 

A4xX 2 3 factorial design was employed 
with 0, 2, 5, and 10 simulated accidents, us- 
ing two different schedules (consecutive and 
intermittent) of accident presentation and 
retention trials at intervals of 1, 3, and 6 
months. 

It was hypothesized that an increase in 
the number of simulated accidents during 
training would result in fewer accidents dur- 
ing retention, Also, the considerable research 
on intermittent reinforcement and its resis- 
tance to extinction (Jenkins & Stanley, 1950) 
led to the hypothesis that the intermittent 
schedule of accident presentation would be 
more effective than the consecutive in main- 
taining safe procedures, 


METHOD 
Subjects 


One hundred and twenty m 
sophomores volunteered to be subjects. The age of 
the subjects ranged from 18 to 22 TEUS The sub- 
Jects were randomly assigned to groups, with the 
limitation that the proportion of males to females 
were to be the same in each group. Nine females 


and six males were in each of the eight groups at 
the start of the first phase, 


ale and female college 
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MEAN NUMBER OF "ACCIDENTS" 


MONTHS AFTER TRAINING SESSION 


Fic. 3. Mean number of "accidents" for subjects 
within training conditions as a function of three 
retention sessions (W = 80). 


Apparatus 


The apparatus was the same as that used in 
Experiments I and II. The training session and all 
the retention sessions were performed on the same 
grinder in the same location. The subjects received 
15 trials on the cover task each session. The groups 
and their treatment during the training session are 
presented in Table 1. All groups were 


p treated 
identically during the retention sessions. 


RESULTS 


Figure 3 shows the mean number of 
“accidents” that occurred in each group over 
the retention intervals. The Fmax statistic 
(Winer, 1962) was used to test for homogene- 
ity of variance. There were two cells suffi- 
ciently deviant to yield a significant ratio 
(F = 12.15, 9/24 df, p < .05). In that het- 
erogeneity must be quite extreme to be of 
serious consequence (Norton, 1953), an 
es of variance was performed. 

Tee-way analysis i ix 
model, was joformed on oe Um e nn, 
The three main variables were number " A 
cidents, distributed versus continuous a iim 
exposure, and retention intervals Since a hs 
stantial number of subjects resigned i| ic 
the 6 months of the experiment, it should be 
noted that in order to equalize the V of "eu 
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group, subjects were randomly excluded from 
all groups until their N equaled the N of the 
smallest group, which by the end of the last 
phase was 10. Thus, the data for 10 subjects 
for each treatment group, and a total N of 80 
was used for each of the three retention trials. 

The results of the analysis revealed that 
only the number of simulated accidents vari- 
able was significant (F — 17.33, 3/126 df, 
p «.01). The subjects were, therefore, 
grouped according to the number of simu- 
lated accidents, and subgroups based on the 
accident schedule were ignored. 

Tn order to probe the nature of the differ- 
ences between the treatment totals following 
the significant overall F, the Newman-Keuls 
procedure (Winer, 1962) was used, The re- 
sults of this analysis indicate that the control 
group (no simulated accidents) was signifi- 
cantly different from each of the simulated 
accident groups, but there was no signifi- 
cant difference between any of the simulated 
accident groups. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of Experiment III strongly 
support those of the two preceding experi- 
ments in showing that under the conditions 
used, the results of one training session in- 
volving accident simulation is effective in 
promoting safe tool operation 6 months later. 

Contrary to expectations, the retention 
tests revealed little difference in number of 
accidents between those trained under the 
consecutive accident-simulation condition and 
page ae ünden the intermittent condition 
or groups given 2, 5, or 10 simulated acci- 
dents. It is possible that training under inter- 
mittent conditions may produce longer lasting 
effects than the Consecutive condition, but the 
6-month period allotted for forgetting in this 
study was not sufficient to show the differ- 
ence. Over a longer period, one might then ob- 
serve differences in retention curves between 
the groups. 

The results of these studies strongly indi- 
cate that the use of accident simulation as a 
training method for the safe operation of a 
Power tool is a powerful technique. 

Tt is suggested then, that the following 
Procedures may be the basis of an effective 


SAFETY TRAINING BY 


training program for the safe operation of 
power tools. 


1. Any unsafe acts associated with the 
power tool be identified. 

2. A simulated accident that could result 
from the unsafe acts be devised and suitable 
equipment to simulate them be installed on 
the power tool. 

3. The trainee should then be allowed to 
operate the equipment and be subjected to 
the simulated accident when he performs the 
unsafe act. 

4. If a trainee does not perform an unsafe 
act during the training session, the simulated 
accident should be demonstrated. 

Since all the subjects in the present experi- 
ments were inexperienced in the use of the 
tool under investigation and presented no 
previously developed habit patterns in the use 
of the tool, an important extension of this 
work should be the determination of what 
effect, if any, accident simulation would have 
in altering already established unsafe habit 
patterns. 
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Iniormation-seeking performance was studied under conditions of conflicting 
and irrelevant input information in an eight-choice task that was an abstracted 
version of a tactical decision problem faced by military commanders. Fourteen 
college students were required to purchase information from three fallible 
sources until they could decide which target was the object of an enemy 
m advance. The earlier a correct choice was made, the greater the monetary 


payoff to the subject. The results indicated that degree of information conflict 
and relevance had little influence on trial number and latency of correct 


choices, but a more marked impact on initial decisions. Subjects purchased 
more information prior to first decisions when degree oí relevance was low. 
Choice latencies of first decisions decreased with increasing relevance and 


decreasing conflict. 


The development of advanced military 
command and control systems and the in- 
creasingly important role of intelligence in- 
formation in tactical decision making has em- 
phasized the role of man as a sequential 
processor of data. A common task involves 
the gathering of information for an ultimate 
choice among alternative courses of action. At 
each point in time, a decision must be made 
whether to choose a terminal course of action 
based on current information or whether to 
gather additional information. Postponing 
ultimate action may further reduce the un- 
certainty associated with the choice of actions 
but it may risk delaying action so long as to 
inhibit its effectiveness. The behavior gen- 
erated by such tasks is known as information 
seeking or optional stopping. The critical de- 
cision is when to stop acquiring information. 

When a sequential task such as described 
is considered in the context of intelligence Sys- 
tems containing multiple information Sources, 
it is possible that information will at times 
be conflicting. The intelligence analvst, for 
example, may receive photointerpreter reports 
a o9 p tank company 
Ee us cock ord ile ground patrols 

5 Y, and prisoner inter- 
rogations, on the other hand, lead to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. The impact of these pieces 
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of information will, of course, depend on the 
credibility and variability of the source as 
well as other factors. One purpose of the 
present study was to evaluate the effect of 
degree of conflict among information sources 
on information-seeking performance. 

The decision to seek additional information 
prior to making a terminal decision always 
involves a cost in terms of either or both of 
the tangible and intangible resources of the 
decision maker. Such costs encourage the 
decision maker to make a terminal decision 
as soon as possible, On the other hand, the 
more resources expended, the more informa- 
tion there will be on which to base a decision, 
The information obtained from any particular 
source, however, may not always aid the deci- 
sion maker in selecting his choice of action. 
There is not usually a guarantee that infor- 
mation will be relevant to the decision that 
must be made. This is especially true when 
the time of arrival and nature of the informa- 
tion is not under the control of the decision 
maker. Indeed, no information at all may be 
available from a source when it is queried. 
The second purpose of this study was to 
evaluate the influence of degree of infor- 
mation relevance on 


information-seeking 
behavior. 


Although a substantial amount of research 
on information seeking has been conducted, 
the influence on performance of conflicting 
and irrelevant inputs has not been studied. 


> 


INFORMATION SEE 


Much of the past work has been concerned 
with the statistical parameters of the input 
information (e.g Becker, 1958; Howell, 
1966; Irwin & Smith, 1956), payoff (e.g., 
Edwards & Slovic, 1965; Rapoport & Tver- 
sky, 1966; Irwin & Smith, 1957; Pitz & 
Reinhold, 1968), and an evaluation of strate- 
gies of information seeking in terms of opti- 
mal models (e.g. Fried & Peterson, 1969; 
Pitz, 1968, 1969). The present study differs 
from most previous research in several re- 
spects. First, the task was eight-choice and, 
therefore, more difficult than the two- or 
four-choice problems used by most investi- 
gators. Second, the diagnostic value of each 
sequential piece of information was not equal 
in the present study as is the case in most 
past efforts, In the present experiment, data 
samples provided in late stages oí the task 
contain more information than early data 
since late reports of enemy activity are more 
predictive of the enemy objective than are 
early reports. Third, latencies for decisions 
to sample information as well as for decisions 
to select an alternative were measured. 


METHOD 


The experimental task was an abstracted version 
of a tactical decision problem faced by a battlefield 
commander similar to that of Hammer and Ringel 
(1965). The task required that subjects determine 
which one of eight friendly locations was the target 
of an enemy advance. The enemy advance took 
place in 48 discrete steps and was displayed to sub- 
jects as a “pathway” initiating at the bottom center 


of a screen, The display depicted the current enemy 
Position as we 


advance. Each 


reports as he deemed necessary until he was ready 


TEet was under attack. The earlier 
he made a correct choice, the more money he earned. 


Apparatus 


The stimulus materials were rear projected onto 
a 24-inch square screen by a Kodak Carousel slide 
projector, The projector was connected to tw 
of control switches and a master console. The master 
console consisted of digital logic circuitry, interval 
timers, a Beckman EPUT counter, and a Friden 
motorized tape punch. The experimenter's control 
box served simply to activate or deactivate the sys- 
tem. The subjects control box had three button- 
switches and associated indicator lamps. The buttons 
Were labeled Information (1), Decision (D), and 
Restart (R), The I and R buttons when depressed 
stopped the EPUT counter, allowed for response 


O sets 
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latencies to be punched out, reset the counter, ad- 
vanced the slide Projector, and started the EPUT 
counter again. The D button performed the same 
functions except for the slide advance. An event 
counter placed on the screen kept the subjects aware 
of the number of updates received. The entire sys- 
tem was duplicated so as to permit two subjects to 
be run simultaneously. Gaussian noise was presented 
through earphones to the subjects in order to prevent 
them from hearing the projectors operate, 


Subjects 


Fourteen. male undergraduate students from Jocal 
universities served as experimental subjects, Al 
subjects were paid for their services, 


Stimulus Materiais 


The stimulus materials consisted of sets 
mm. color slides. Each slide depicted the lo 
of the hypothetical enemy advance 
past history of locations of the enemy as reported 
by cach of three information sources. The geographi- 
cal points were connected by colored straight lines, 
each color representing a different source. The first 
slide of a set showed the enemy reported to be at 
the bottom of the screen by all three information 
sources. As additional information was provided, 
cach source generated a pathway toward one of the 
cight targets at the top of the screen. The last slide 
of a set showed the three pathways converging on 
one of the targets, Forty-eight slides comprised a 
single set defining one problem. Twenty-four sets 
of slides were constructed in the following system- 
atic manner: A 48 x 38 unit square matrix Was pre- 
pared with the eight targets equally spaced along the 
top of the matrix and trials (steps of the enemy 
advance) depicted along the ordinate. There were 48 
such trials, and these were divided into eight blocks 
of six steps each. The aggressor pathway suggested 
by one information source Was constructed by draw- 
ing a straight line from the bottom center of the 

rix to a preselected target. An isosceles triangle 
with a 20° apex at the target was constructed 
about this line, Straight lines at angles either less 
than, equal to, or greater than 90° to the abscissa 
of the matrix were then drawn within each block of 
SIX. steps. These lines Were connected to form a 
random fluctuation about the altitude of the triangle. 
The length of th i i was limited by 
the sides of th also limited the 


variability i 
A it constantly 
decreased and co; AM 


of 35 
cation 
and the entire 


arget, 
ere generated, The center 
as described above. The other two 


T respective Pathways were situated 


T One and over- 
ngle were located 
t, thus giving each pathway a dif- 


none agreed or two 
in direction 


defined the experimental conditions of conflict. Step- 
by-step enemy locations were distributed randomly 
about these lines with the restriction that the line 
was the best fitting one around the points. The 
points were connected by colored tape to establish 
the final pathway to be photographed. Conditions 
of information relevance were established by ran- 
domly removing some of the lines within a block. 


Experimental Design 


The independent variables were degree of conflict 
among information sources, degree of information 
relevance, and variability of the pathways. Degree 
of conflict was defined operationally in terms of 
the direction of the least-squares lines about each of 
the three information sources data points within 
blocks of six steps. If all three information sources 
depicted the same direction, there was 0% conflict. 
if all three disagreed, there was 100% conflict, and 
if one source disagreed with the other two, there 
was 33% conflict. Degree of relevance of informa- 
tion was defined in terms of the proportion of in- 
stances that all three sources provided information. 
When updated information was requested, all three 
sources either provided information or they did not. 
Within a block of six steps, the sources provided 
information either on three, four, five, or six occa- 
sions thus defining 50%, 67%, 83%, or 100% condi- 
tions of information relevance. Variability of the 
pathways was defined in terms of the variance of 
each of the three pathways about a straight line to 
the target. When one third of the data points of 
each pathway overlapped those of an adjacent path- 
way, there was high variability. When there was 
two thirds overlap, low variability was said to be 
present. The overlap was manipulated by changing 
the separation of the three triangles and was inde- 
pendent of degree of conflict. 

A 3% 4%2 factorial design was generated. All 
subjects were required to perform in each combina- 
tion of conditions. Each of the 24 conditions had a 
unique problem associated with it. Targets were 
assigned to conditions so that the conflict conditions 
were orthogonal to targets, but relevance and vari- 
ability conditions were partially confounded with 
target position. 


Procedure 


Subjects were briefed on the general nature of the 
task and instructed that their objective was to de- 
cide which of the eight locations was the target 
of an enemy advance. Information concerning the 
location of the enemy force was provided on request 
at a fixed cost (one unit of resource). Such a request 
either provided updated data from all three informa- 
tion sources or no data at all. As each piece of 
information was provided, the subject had to decide 
whether to purchase additional information or to 
stop and decide which target was the object of the 
enemy advance. Subjects were advised that the posi- 
tion reports from the three information sources 
might conflict in terms of location and direction of 
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movement since 
actions, and the 


Correct decisions 


the enemy taking evasive 
information reports were fallible. 
were rewarded and incorrect ones 
were penalized in a manner consistent with the mili- 
tary situation being simulated; i.e., the longer it took 
to reach a decision, the less effective the action based 
on that decision would be and, therefore, the smaller 
the payoff to the subject. 

Subjects requested updated information by depress- 
ing their information button in a self-paced fashion. 
Each such action advanced the enemy pathway and 
permitted the recording of the subject’s information 
sampling latency. When the subject thought he knew 
which target was under attack he depressed his 
decision button and recorded his decision on pre- 
pared forms, Subjects expressed their decision. by 
entering probabilistic estimates of each of the eight 
targets being the actual one under attack. The target 
assigned the highest probability represented their 
choice of the correct target. Decision latencies for 
this response exclusive of writing time were recorded 
automatically. The subject then depressed his restart 
button in order to advance the slide projector and 
receive an updated report. Feedback was provided 
by requiring subjects to go through all 48 slides and 
thus determine which target the pathways ultimately 
converged on. lí the subject was correct at the trial 
upon which he made a choice, he was not charged 
for the additional information sampled. If, on the 
other hand, as he sampled additional information, 
the subject came to believe that his initial decision 
was incorrect, he could change his choice by re- 
depressing the decision button and indicating his new 
choice. In this case, he was charged for the addi- 
tional information. Subjects were permitted to make 
up to three decisions. 

Subjects performed in pairs for approximately 2 
hours in each oí four sessions spaced across a week. 
The first session was devoted to briefing and training 
problems. The next three sessions each required sub- 
jects to work on an average of eight test problems. 
The 14 subjects were run within a 2-week period. 
Each test problem required an average of 5 minutes 
to complete. Problems were assigned fo subjects 
in random order. 


was 


Payoff 


The payoff schedule has the following character- 
istics: 


1. The earlier a correct decision, the greater the 
payoff. l 

2. The earlier an incorrect decision was corrected, 
the greater the payoff. 


3. Each incorrect decision made after a correct 
one reduced total payoff by 20%. n 
4. Incorrects made prior to a correct were 


penalized only in terms of the number of additional 
information updates required before a correct choice 
was made. 5 

3. The trial number of a correct response weighted 
the payoff function in a nonlinear fashion so that 
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Fic. 1. Trial number of first decision as a function 
of degree of information relevance, 
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late corrects were rewarded considerably less than 
early corrects, 

6. Subjects could not experience a loss. 

The task and payoff function were designed to 
permit subjects to modify their initial decisions if 
additional information led them to change their 
minds. They could earn from 1 to 93 units of re- 
sources on each problem. Each unit was worth $.02. 
The payoff function was explained in detail and 
examples provided. During the six training problems, 
payoff was computed immediately following each 
problem and provided to the subjects. During the 
24 test problems, subjects received no feedback 
concerning their earnings. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Performance was evaluated with regard 

to information-seeking, latency, and confi- 
dence scores for both initial decisions and 
correct decisions, Unless otherwise noted, all 
results were based on analyses of variance. 

Relevance of information proved to reli- 
ably influence the tria] number of a fist 
decision |F(3.39) = 4.25, p < -025]. Initial 
decisions were reached earlier in the sequence 
of events as the proportion of relevant infor- 
mation increased. This relationship, however, 
was not maintained for the 100% relevant 
information condition as shown in Figure 1. 
There were no significant differences among 
conditions of conflict or variability of infor- 
mation, nor were any interactions statistically 
reliable, 

An analysis of choice latencies for initia 
decision indicated a significant conflict by 


variability interaction |F(2,26) = 3.77, PE 
.05]. Under low-variability conditions, deci- 
sion times were greatest for partially con- 
flicting data, while for high-variability condi- 
tions partially conflicting information resulted 
in lower decision times than the two other 
conflict conditions (see Figure 2). No other 
reliable effects were obtained. The data did 
suggest, however, that latencies decreased 
with an increase in degree of information rele- 
vance and a reduction of information conflict. 

An evaluation of the amount of information 
purchased prior to a correct decision revealed 
that only the conflict by relevance interaction 
was statistically reliable [F(6,78) = 2.83, p 
< .025]. A plot of the means comprising this 
interaction, however, failed to show any clear 
functional relationship. Averaged across all 
subjects and experimental conditions, the 
mean number of inputs purchased prior to a 
correct decision was 31.77 as compared to an 
average of 25.96 information requests prior 
to a first decision, 

An analysis of decision latencies for correct 
choices indicated no significant differences as 
a function of levels of the independent varia- 
bles. The mean decision time averaged over 
subjects and conditions was 8.35 seconds. 
This was 13% faster than the 9.51 seconds 
required to make an initial decision. 

Analyses of variance were carried out on 
probabilities assigned to the target choice and 
to the correct target for initial decisions and 
Correct decisions. No significant sources of 
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: 3. Information sampling latency on trials before (—) and after (+) the first decision (a) 
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variance were detected, When the subjects 
were correct, their average confidence was 
only 61%, indicating that they were still un- 
sure of the target under attack. The mean 
subjective confidence in the choice made on 
initial decisions was 54%, suggesting that sub- 
jects sampled information prior to a first de- 
cision until the subjective probability of one 
target being correct was just greater than the 
cumulative subjective probability of all other 
targets being correct. The subjects did not 
await any major increment in their certainty 
between first and second decisions. The ex- 
pressed confidence in the correctness of their 
choice averaged only 9% higher for second 
decisions than for first decisions. Appar- 
ently subjects were determined to make early 
decisions of which they were relatively un- 
certain rather than to experience the costs 
associated with delayed decisions. 

Mean information sampling latencies for 
each of the five trials prior and subsequent to 
initial and correct choices were computed. 
These distributions, when plotted separately 
for the levels of each independent variable, 
indicated no discernible differences as a func- 
tion of experimental conditions. The distri- 
butions were therefore averaged over condi- 
tions and are presented in Figure 3. Average 
information sampling latency increased lin- 
early as the decision maker approached a 


choice point, Subsequent to a choice, sampling 
latencies were markedly reduced and were 
nearly constant across further trials. These 
relationships were evident when considering 
the trial number of a first choice or the trial 
number of a correct choice. Apparently sub- 
jects considered information inputs more care- 
fully with each successive input just prior to 
making a choice. 

Mean values for sampling information based 
on the five trials before and after the trial of 
a choice were computed and indicated that 
decisions to stop sampling information and 
make a choice among alternatives required 
more than twice the time needed for deci- 
sions to request additional information prior 
to a choice. These data suggest that subjects 
made more than a simple decision to stop 
sampling information Since such a decision 
would not be expected to require more time 
than the decision to seek information. It may 
be that subjects decided to stop and, in addi- 
tion, choose an alternative, a two-fold deci- 
sion, before responding by depressing their 
decision button. On the other hand, since deci- 
sions to stop sampling information in effect 
commit the subject to a choice which might 
be costly if wrong, while decisions to continue 
sampling involve a relatively small cost, these 
latency differences may indeed reflect the fact 


that more time is required for riskier deci- 
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sions. No conclusions can be drawn from the 
available data. 

Each piece of information purchased subse- 
quent to an initial decision was potentially 
more costly than information purchased prior 
to that decision, if the decision proved to be 
incorrect. Since subjects, on the average, 
were only 54% confident that their choice 
was correct, it would be to their advantage to 
sample inputs more cautiously after initial 
decisions, That this was not the case is evi- 
dent from Figure 3. Sampling latencies were 
considerably shorter after initial decisions 
than before. This behavior, while not con- 
sistent with expectations based on the payoff 
function, is quite reasonable when one con- 
siders that several pieces of information sub- 
sequent to a decision were necessary before 
that decision could be verified. Apparently, 
subjects learned that one or two inputs be- 
yond the point at which they initially made a 
decision did not provide enough additional 
information to attempt a reevaluation of that 
decision, 

In order to assess the possible influence of 
target position and the interaction of position 
with degree of conflict, analyses of variance 
were carried out on the amount of information 
purchased prior to both initial and correct 
responses, Since target position was partially 
confounded with relevance and variability, no 
assessment of these interactions was possible. 

The results indicated that target position 
Was significant (F(7, 91) = 2.28, p < .05) 
for the amount of information purchased prior 
to an initial decision, but not for the amount 
purchased prior to a correct decision. The 
significant position effect was further evalu- 
ated by testing the hypothesis that decisions 
would be reached with less information when 
pathways converged toward targets positioned 
at the left or right extremes of the display, 
than when targets were positioned in the cen- 
ter of the display. Such a hypothesis would 
suggest that problems for which the true tar- 
get was at the extreme were easier to solve 
than problems for which the true target was 
in the center, since there were fewer possible 
target alternatives to be considered at the 
extremes than at the center of the display. 
Tukey tests, however, did not support this 


hypothesis. Thus, the performance difference 
found as a function of target position did not 
suggest that the extremes and center positions 
differed. 

The interaction of target position and de- 
gree of conflict proved to be statistically reli- 
able (F (14, 182) = 2.10, p < .05) only for 
the amount of information purchased prior to 
a correct decision. An evaluation of the ex- 
treme versus center positions suggested that 
more information was purchased prior to a 
correct decision for targets positioned at the 
extremes of the display than for center tar- 
gets, when there was complete conflict, but 
this relationship was reversed under partial 
conflict conditions. For the no-conflict condi- 
tion, performance was essentially. equal re- 
gardless of target position. This interaction 
and the possibility of other target position by 
independent variable interactions which could 
not be tested for, raise the possibility that 
the effects of the independent variables may 
have been partly accounted for by target po- 
sition. However, due to counterbalancing of 
target positions with the independent varia- 


bles, any such interaction is likely to be 
marginal. 


CONCLUSIONS 

While there is some suggestion that con- 
flicting and irrelevant inputs as manipulated 
in this study influence information-seeking 
performance, no clear-cut relationships proved 
to be statistically reliable. In fact, considering 
trial number and latency of correct choices as 
performance measures, the suggestion was that 
subjects quite capably integrate information 
regardless of its degree of conflict, relevance, 
or variability. While it appears that subjects 
seek more information prior to initial deci- 
sions when degree of relevance is low, correct 
decisions are reached with the same number 
of information requests under all conditions 
of relevance. Likewise, latencies of first deci- 
sions appear to decrease as degree of rele- 
vance increases and degree of conflict de- 
Creases, but latencies of Correct choices are not 
influenced by these variables, It appears that 
the influence of the independent variables 


diminished as the subject progressed through 
each problem, 
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The analyses of subjects’ confidence ratings 
were quite surprising. Intuitively, one would 
expect subjects to be more confident in the 
correctness of their decisions under conditions 
of decreased variability and degree of conflict 
and increased relevance of input information. 
That this was not the case may imply that 
independent of the conditions under which 
subjects were required to perform—they de- 
veloped some preconceived notion about the 
quantity of information that should be sam- 
pled. Ti this speculation is correct, subjects 
may have based their assessments of confi- 
dence on the amount of data available rather 
than on the predictability of the correct tar- 
get given that amount of data. 

The absence of previous research on the 
effects of information conflict and relevance 
on information seeking suggests that the 
present results be viewed as preliminary find- 
ings. It is particularly important to study 
these parameters of information seeking with 
additional displays and under modified opera- 
tional definitions of the variables in order to 
establish the generalizability of the present 
results. The manner in which conflict and 
relevance were defined and manipulated in 
the present study may not have been maxim- 
ally perceived by subjects. If these variables 
could be made more manifest, their impact 
on performance might be enhanced. This is 
particularly true of the relevance variable. 
Pathways containing missing data were de- 
picted graphically, and subjects might have 
easily interpolated between missing points, 
thereby mitigating the influence of this varia- 
ble upon information-seeking performance. 
Additional aspects of the present study which 
must be investigated in future research in- 
clude: (a) the costs of data sampling relative 
to payoff (in the present study t 
low, resulting in an indiscrimin 
of inputs), 
the payoff fu 


his ratio was 
ate sampling 
(5) the risk factor imposed by 


nction (in the present study sub- 
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jects could not experience a monetary loss on 
any problem), and (c) the influence of dif- 
ferential diagnosticity of purchased informa- 
tion. 


The accomplishment of these suggested re- 
search efforts and others would provide suffi- 
cient information on the effect of conflicting 
and irrelevant inputs on information seeking 
so that information processing systems could 
be developed and training in information inte- 
gration strategies provided in an attempt to 
maximize decision-making performance. 
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A supermarket setting was simulated to experimentally evaluate three methods 


of presenting information to consumers: 


(a) current supermarket method 


(showing total price and net weight); (6) current supermarket method, but 
adding a computational device to aid in price calculations; and (c) current 
supermarket method, but providing also price per ounce of net weight of 


product. 


eventy-five volunteer subjects were used in a design where 25 sub- 


jects were assigned randomly to each of the three methods of presentation. 
The experimental task was for subjects to choose the most economical pack- 
age for each of nine product groups. Results indicated that presenting the 
additional information of price per ounce of net weight produced a significant 
increase in accuracy of choices, while significantly reducing the time required 


to make such choices. 


Truth in the packaging and the pricing of 
products in the American marketplace has 
been a subject of public controversy in recent 
years, despite the 1966 “Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act.” The basic issue in this con- 
troversy is alleged consumer confusion in the 
determination of price comparisons. The 1966 
law was designed to reduce this confusion by 
(a) regulating the location, the print size. 
and the statement of net contents; (5) direct- 
ing the establishment of standard definition 
of such terms as “serving” and “small.” 
“medium” and “large” sizes; and (c) em- 
Powering certain agencies, in extreme condi- 
tions, to establish the net weights of pack- 
ages and number of sizes to be offered for a 
product group, 

Recently, Several consumer advocates have 
criticized the effectiveness of this law on the 
grounds that price comparisons are no easier 
for the consumers to accurately make now 
than before enactment. The Consumer Feder. 
ation of America (Cohan, 1969) has said, 
“Truth in packaging . . . is one of the best 
non-laws on the books [p. 10].” Also, Virginia 

1This study is based on a doctoral dissertation 
submitted to Purdue University in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the doctoral degree, 

? Requests for reprints should be sent to Robert 
D. Gatewood, Department of Management, College 
of Business Administration, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 30601. 
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Knauer (Mrs. Knauer Twits Commerce 

1969), Presidential Advisor on Con- 
sumer Affairs, has stated, “We don’t think the 
labeling on products has adequate or clear 
information. We think something should be 
done about the Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act [p. 1) 

The most frequently proposed alternatives 
are (a) to equip consumers with small devices 
which, when given total price and weight, 
would yield price per unit and (5) to require 
retailers to clearly mark the price per unit on 
each item. Grocers argue that devices such as 
in a above are extremely easy to use, have 
universal application, and require neither 
additional change in the law nor great ex- 
pense to implement. The second alternative 
(in b above) is favored by many consumer 
advocates as being more effective in providing 
necessary information to consumers for 
making price comparisons, Grocers, in gen- 
eral, have opposed this alternative, Adver- 
tising Age (Grocers Moan 1969) has 
written, - supermarket Managers and 
suppliers complain that such a regulation will 
cause them to double their labor force, raise 
prices, or go out of business altogether 
[p. 3]." i 

Tn the present article. an attempt is made 
to evaluate the consumer 


: ’s ability to process 
weight and 


Price information in making 
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price comparisons under the foregoing two 
methods as well as under the present super- 
market method. It would seem critical to col- 
lect such information prior to implementation 
of one of these methods nationally. 
Previous research in this area is extremely 
limited. A survey of the psychological litera- 
ture indicates only one experimental investi- 
gation prior to the passage of the 1966 act. 
Friedman (1966) directed 33 young home- 
makers, each having completed at least 1 year 
of college, to select the most economical 
(largest quantity for the price) package for 
each of 20 supermarket products. Of the 660 
purchased, 284 (43%) were purchased for 
more than the lowest price, indicating that 
these subjects could not adequately process 
this information. 

The research reported in the present article 
tested the following hypotheses: 

1. Consumers are significantly more accu- 
rate in choosing the most economical package 
from a product group when price-per-unit 
information is directly available for this 
product group than when the information is 
not available. 

2. The time required for consumers to 
choose the most economical package is signifi- 
cantly less when price-per-unit information is 
directly available than when it is not directly 
available. i 

3. There is no significant difference in accu- 
racy of consumer choice of most economical 
packages between the following two experi- 
mental conditions: (a) current display meth- 
ods and (b) current display methods with 
the addition of a computational aid. 

4. There is no significant difference in time 
required to arrive at decisions of most eco- 
nomical package between the two conditions 
stated in Hypothesis 3. 

5. The number of sizes of packages within 
a product group is significantly negatively 
correlated with the number of correct choices 
of most economical package for the two ex- 
perimental conditions: (a) current display 
methods and (b) current display methods 
with the addition of a computational aid. For 
the condition of price-per-unit information, 
the correlation will not be significant. 


METHOD 


A simulated supermarket situation was set up to 
collect data for this research, using samples of nine 
food products as experimental items. The simula- 
tion was meant to be representative of the shopping 
situation that a consumer is confronted with in a 
supermarket. Therefore, the nine product groups and 
the items within each were samples drawn from a 
single supermarket. This supermarket was a member 
of a large chain that was judged to stock approxi- 
mately the same products, sizes, and brands as other 
members of the chain. 

The nine product groups chosen for experimenta- 
tion were randomly selected from the nonperishable 
items carried by the supermarket. Specifically, the 
sampling was random selection from within each 
size within a product group. 

Seventy-five volunteer subjects participated in 
this investigation, 64 of whom were women; 60 of 
the 75 subjects had completed at least 1 year of 
college; 48 were between 20 and 29 years of age, 17 


were between 30 and 39, and 10 were 40 years 
or older. 


Subjects were assigned randomly to the three 
treatment conditions, 25 to each, Each subject per- 
formed the experimental task individually. When 
volunteers reported for the experiment, all were told 
that their task was to choose the “most economical 
package" for each of the nine product groups; this 
was defined as using the information available on 
the food packages (weight, servings, strength, etc.) 
to choose that package which gave the most quan- 
tity for the money, or the "best buy." AII food 
packages used in the simulation were numbered. To 
indicate his choices of most economical packages, a 
subject was asked to write only the numbers of 
the packages of his choice on the answer sheet he 
was provided. 

In Treatment A, the subjects were presented with 
the same information as in a supermarket. That is, 
the packages were presented with the net weight 
and/or the number of servings on the label and the 
total price stamped on the package. Quantity and 
price were displayed in the same manner for Treat- 
ment B. However, the subjects in this condition 
were asked to make use of a computational aid to 
assist them in making decisions, The device requires 
the consumer to match the total price of the package 
(recorded on the outer circle of the device) with the 
net weight of the package (recorded on the movable 
inside wheel of the device); the cost per ounce of 
the package is then shown in a box in the center of 
the wheel. All subjects in Treatment B were in- 
structed in the use of this device and trained to a 
criterion of three successful price-per-unit computa- 
tions. For Treatment C, subjects were presented 
with quantity and price as in Treatment A and, in 
addition, with cost per ounce of net weight of the 
package. This method of presenting information js 
commonly referred to as “unit pricing.” This infor- 
nation was calculated and printed on small slips of 
paper which were placed under each package, 
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A major question in any simulation experiment 
concerns the fidelity of the simulation and whether 
the subject behavior elicited under the simulated 
conditions is representative of the behavior under 
actual conditions. To estimate the representativeness 
of the experimental behavior of the subjects, 12 
additional subjects were asked to complete the ex- 
perimental task in the supermarket from which the 
food items were purchased. It was possible to have 
subjects “shop” under Conditions A and B in an 
actual supermarket because these conditions did not 
require any change in the normal method of presen- 
tation of information by the supermarket. Twelve 
additional subjects therefore were asked to complete 
the same experimental task, six for each of these two 
treatments, as were the subjects in the simulation 
constituting this experiment. 


RESULTS 

Single-factor analyses of variance were per- 
formed comparing the three treatment condi- 
tions on accuracy of choice of most eco- 
nomical and total time required to make all 
nine choices. 

The scoring key was determined for all 
product groups, except one, by dividing the 
net weight of each package into the total 
price of the package, vielding cost per ounce. 
For these eight product groups, the correct 
answer was the package having the lowest 
price per ounce. For one product group, in- 
stant potatoes, the most economical package 
was determined by dividing the number of 
ounces of potatoes made by the contents into 
the total price of the package; it was this 
cost per ounce that was the correct choice, 
and not the cost per net weight. Information 
regarding the number of servings and size of 
servings (defined on all packages as 4 ounces) 
was conspicuously displayed in all packages 
and assumed to be accurate. It should be 
noted that subjects were instructed that the 
most economical package should be deter- 
mined from information presented on the 
package and could be in terms of net 
weight, servings, or in any other conventional 
measure. . 

The mean number of correct choices for 
each of the three treatments was A, 5.72 
(sss 141); B, 586 (ecc LS and G, 8.04 
(o = 45). An ANOV yielded an overall F 
value of 27.00, significant beyond the .01 level 
(df = 2/72). The Newman-Keuls i fir 
probing the nature of the differences between 
treatment. means following à significant over- 


all F indicated the differences between Treat- 
ment Groups A and C and B and C to 
be significant (p< .01). The difference be- 
tween Treatment Groups A and B was not 
significant. 

The mean number of minutes spent in 
making the nine choices for each treatment 
was A, 23:93 (e= 10.00); B, 31.72 (c= 
9.57); and C, 3.60 (c — 1.11). An ANOV 
yielded an overall F of 111.4, also signifi- 
cant beyond the .01 level (df = 2/72). 
Newman-Keuls analyses indicated all differ- 
ences among the three treatment groups to be 
significant (p < .01) with the subjects in 
Treatment C requiring significantly less time 
to make the nine decisions than those of the 
other two treatments. Similarly, the subjects 
in Treatment A required significantly less 
time than did those in Treatment B. 

Analyses were performed to estimate a rela- 
tionship between the number of sizes within 
a product group and the accuracy of choice 
of most economical package. Also, the num- 
ber of unique size-price combinations or dis- 
tinct choices within each product group was 
determined and related to accuracy of choice. 
This number of unique combinations was, in 
general, different from the number of sizes 
lor each product group. This was a result of 
the same-sized, but different brand, packages 
having different prices within a product group. 

Correlation analyses were performed be- 
tween the number of sizes and number of cor- 
rect choices and between the numer of unique 
size-price combinations and number of correct 
choices for each of the three experimental 
conditions. For Conditions A and B, all 
computed coefficients were significant; for 
Condition C, neither of the coefficients was 
Significant. Table 1 summarizes the results. 
Finally, data gathered from the 12 subjects 
performing the experiment in the supermarket 
were summarized. Table 2 presents the mean 
number of correct choices and the mean time 
spent in making the nine choices for these 
subjects, together with the same information 
for corresponding groups in the simulation. 

Although analyses of variance or ¢ tests to 
test the differences between the in-store sub- 
Jects and the simulation subjects on the two 


measures were not performed because of large 
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TABLE 1 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN NUMBER OF 
SrzEs, NUMBER OF UNIQUE SizE-Pnick 
COMBINATIONS, AND NUMBER 
OF ACCURATE CHOICES 


Correlation 
between number 

| of unique size-price 

| combinations and 

| correct choices 


Correlation | 
between number 
of sizes and 
correct choices 


‘Treatment 


A8* 


#0" | 
B | 40* | AS* 
C | -04 -03 


< 


*p <.05. 

Jj 
discrepancies in sample size, it would appear 
nevertheless that the pattern of data ob- 
tained for the in-store subjects parallels those 


engaged in larger experiments, 


Discussion 


The results of experimentation offer sup- 
port to those that favor unit pricing as a 
method of presenting information to con- 
sumers about weight and price of supermarket 
items. 

The first hypothesis, 


significantly more accurate in their choices of 
“most economical” when receiving unit-price 
information, was supported. A review of indi- 
vidual scores leads to two interesting observa- 
tions. First, the variability in individual 
scores is considerably less for those in the 
unit-pricing treatment than in the other two. 
For each of these two treatments, scores 


that consumers are 


TAB 
Data COMPARING PERFORMANCE oF 


IN-STORE SUBJECTS AND Six 
FOR TREATMENTS A AND B 
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ranged from two correct to eight correct, In 
the unit-pricing condition the range was from 
seven to nine correct, indicating that all sub- 
jects were able to adequately process this 
information. This would seem to be a highly 
desirable end product of an information sys- 
tem. A second observation is that even when 
unit-pricing information is presented, further 
education on economical purchasing is needed. 
Only 3 of the 25 subjects accurately chose- 
the economical package of instant potatoes, 
despite instruction that “most economical” 
could be judged in terms of information in 
addition to price per unit, Apparently, sub- 
jects developed a set that price per unit of 
net weight was always the most economical. 
Therefore even with unit pricing for most 
goods, it would seem necessary to inform 
consumers that they would be cognizant 
of factors such as strength of solution 
(bleach, artificial Sweeteners) or one-ply or 
two-ply construction (tissues), when deter- 
mining economy of purchase. 

The computational aid did not improve the 
accuracy of consumer choices when compared 
With choices made under present supermarket 
methods of presenting information, support- 
ing Hypothesis 3. This device was designed 
to make price-per-ounce calculations faster 
and more accurate for consumers. However, 
this calculation is only one part of the infor- 
mation a consumer must process before 
making a decision; he must still keep account 
of the price per unit for each package 


and 
make a judgment b 


ased on this information, 
LE 2 


IULATION Sunyecrs 
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This apparently is a difficult task, leading to 
errors of choice. A possibility for error is 
also introduced in the manipulatory aspects 
of the device. If the consumer inadvertently 
matches the wrong numbers on the device, 
he will naturally receive the wrong informa- 
tion. There would seem to be numerous pos- 
sible occasions to commit such inadvertent 
mistakes, including misreading information on 
the package, misreading the entries on the 
aid, and accidentally moving the wheel on 
the aid. 

The second hypothesis, that significantly 
less time is required for consumers to choose 
the most economical package when unit- 
pricing information is presented, was also 
supported, 

Inspection of individual scores indicate 
very little variability in the time needed to 
make the nine decisions under unit pricing. 
For this treatment, all subjects completed 
the task in from 2 to 4 minutes. For Treat- 
ment A, the range was from 11 to 56 minutes 
and for Treatment B, from 23 to 60 minutes. 
This is an important observation. Speed in 
processing information would also seem to be 
a desirable end product of a pricing system. 

Hypothesis 4, that there is no difference in 
time required to arrive at decisions under the 
two conditions other than the unit-pricing 
condition, was not supported. Obviously, the 
time required to manipulate the computa- 
tional device for each calculation added 
greatly to the total shopping time, 

Hypothesis 5, that the number of sizes of 
packages within a product group is inversely 
correlated to accuracy of choice for Treat- 
ments A and B, but not correlated for Treat- 
ment C, was not supported. For Treatments 
A and B, significant positive correlations were 
found between the number of correct choices 
and the number of sizes and also between the 


number of correct choices and the number of 
unique size-price combinations. These find- 
ings are significant in that one thrust of pres- 
ent governmental work to aid consumers in 
making price comparisons is to reduce the 
number of sizes within a product group. Cor- 
relations found in this study, of course, are 
based on limited data and therefore are not 
definitive; but they indicate that such a 
strategy may not be appropriate, 

A few observations on the representative- 
ness of the simulation seem to be appropri- 
ate. For this experiment, there are two points 
of comparison, The first is comparing the 
performance of the subjects in Treatment A 
with that of subjects in the previously re- 
ported study. In the study conducted by 
Friedman (1966), subjects performed the 
experimental task in actual supermarkets, 
with an accuracy rate of 57%. The accuracy 
rate for comparable subjects in the present 
experimentation was 63%, suggesting the 
comparability of the simulation with higher 
fidelity experimentation, A second compari- 
son can be made between the performance of 
the simulation subjects and those that made 
their choices in the store (Table 2). For both 
treatments, performance differences were 


small, further supporting the contention of 
representativeness, 
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A TEST OF THE NEED GRATIFICATION 


THEORY 


OF JOB SATISFACTION: 


JAMES D. NEELEY, Jr. 


Cornell Universit y 


two need gratification hypotheses 


hypotheses 
expanded to include situation variab| 


1970) has 
o the two-factor 
erg, Mausner, & 
heory states that 


major source of satisfaction whi 
elements (e.g., company policy and administra- 
tion, working conditions, and relations with other 
employees) are the main Source of dissatisfaction, 
Need gratification theory introduces the consid- 
eration of the individual’s Psychological needs 
(Maslow, 1954) and their influence on the rela- 
tionship between job elements and satisfaction, 
The present research tests two key hypotheses 
of need gratification theory: (a) persons having 
lower level needs obtain sa is 
satisfaction primarily 
(b) persons whose lower ley 
tionally gratified and whose 
therefore are i 
from content 


both content and context elements. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects w 


the nonacademic employees of a smal] 
The sample totaled go (41 male, 
cluding 17 unskilled (10 male 
_ =e 


» rural college, 
48 female), in. 
custodians, 7 


Who also served on t 
Martha Feustel, Joan 


lements and satisfaction, This 
using 
and assessing Psychological needs by projecti 
Were supported. It is suggested that need g 
les, 
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study tests 
employees 
ve methods. Neither of the original 
ratification theory be 


73 nonacademic college 


maids), 21 skilled (19 male tradesmen and super- 


visors, 2 female supervisors), 32 clerical (3 male 
clerks, 29 female typists and Secretaries), and 19 
administrative-professional (9 male and 10 female 


librarians, managers, assistant directors and direc- 
tors) .The subjects varied in age from about 18 to 
63 years (M = 37.13, SD = 13.82) and in length of 
service from six 

= 3.13). About 


125 employees 
vited to volunt 


Were originally in- 
arily Participate 


in the study, 
Measures 


À questionnaire was 
in group sessions. The 
cluded: 

Need hierarchy, This variable is de. 
eral patterns of n 
Power, 


administered. to the subjects 
following measures were jn- 


fined by sev- 
Achievement, n Affiliation, and n 
It distinguishes four types of individuals: 
those whose esteem needs are predominant (ie, high 
n Achievement and/or high n Power combined with 
low n Affiliation), those whose esteem and affiliation 
needs are predominant (ie., high n Achievement and/ 
9r high n Power combined with high n Affiliation), 
those whose affiliation needs are predominant (i.e, 
high n Affiliation combined with ] i 


hose safety needs are 


each of these four 


are esteem needs, and that 
belongingness need, 


ro 
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have both achievement and power needs active si- 
multaneously, persons scoring high on just one of 
these needs were not distinguished in this study 
from persons scoring high on both. It should be 
noted that this measure of the need hierarchy was 
composed of only three scored needs, whereas Mas- 
low's original conception included many more, The 
percentage distribution for the four types of needs 
was as follows: 35% esteem, 326; affiliation-esteem, 
17% aiffiliation, and 16% s y: 

The three Murray needs were measured from TAT 
stories written by the subjects in response to stimu- 
lus cards selected by Veroff, Atk nson, Feld, and 
Gurin (1960) to be most suitable for a sample of a 
cross section of the general population. Five of the 
six cards were different for men than for women, 
The test was administered and blindly scored by the 
investigator following the standard procedures pre- 
sented in Atkinson (1958), A scoring reliability 
check provided by an assistant on a random sample 
of 108 stories given by 18 subjects yielded a tetra- 
choric r of .87 for n Achievement, 72 for n Affili- 
ation, and .75 for n Power. Both the investigator and 
the assistant had previously and independently ob- 
tained high reliabilities with the scoring manuals in 
inson (1958). Following the procedure given by 
eroff et al. (1960), raw motive scores were ad- 
justed to be independent of the length of the TAT 
protocol. None of the intercorrelations of the three 
needs were significant. 

Critical * incident stories. Two critical incident 
stories, written by the subjects, were used to deter- 
mine which kind of job elements made them satis- 
fied or dissatisfied. The directions for writing the 
stories followed those in Herzberg et al. (1959). The 
stories were scored blindly by the investigator using 
the scoring guide in Herzberg et al. (1959). The con- 
tent of the stories was distinguished only as pre- 
dominantly content element- or context element- 
related. A scoring reliability check by an assistant on 
a random sample of 36 scorable stories yielded a 
reliability of .o4 (tetrachoric r). Protocols were com- 


plete enough to be scored for 75 (84%) of the sub- 
jects. 


Of interest in this study 
tent and context element t 
critical incident stories, 


was the pattern of con- 
hemes in the individual's 


i For any individual, this 
pattern will be one of the following four: (a) Con- 


tent-Context; the story about a time when the sub- 
ject felt good about (was Satisfied with) his job 
was predominantly content-related, while the story 
about a time when he felt bad (was dissatisfied) 
was predominantly context-related, (p) Content- 
Content; both stories were predominantly content- 
related, (c) Context-Context; both stories were pre- 
dominantly context-related, or (d) Context-Content ; 
the story about a time when the subject felt good 
about his job was predominantly context-related, 
while the story about a time when he felt bad was 
predominantly content-related. Need gratification 
theory predicts the Content-Context and Content- 
Content patterns for those individuals with higher 
level needs, and the Context-Context pattern for 


TABLE 1 


Jos ELEMENT PATTERN FREQUENCIES FOR 
HIERARCHICAL NEED GROUPS 


Job element patterns 


Predominant | co s 
need in Content- 
hierarchy context or Context- 
2 | content context 
| content | 
Safety | 11 0 
Affiliation | 11 | 2 
-Miliation-esteem | 16 5 
Esteem 22 | 4 


Note 
pattern, 


5. 
was 


"our of these ye the Context-Content 


r ve 
omitted from this study, 


ich 


those with lower level needs. The Context-Content 
pattern is irrelevant to need gratification theory and 
Was not considered in this study, 

The percentage distribution for these patterns was 
4396 Content-Context, 3796 Content-Content, 15% 
Context-Context, and 5% Context-Content. That the 
Context-Context pattern represented only 15% of the 
cases may have precluded a test of the hypothesis 
that. persons having lower level needs obtain both 
their satisíaction and dissatisfaction primarily from 
context elements, However, 33% of the sample did 
have cither safety or affiliation (lower level) needs, 
and so about one third of the sample would have 
been expected to give the Context-Context pattern, 
The sample was representative of the employed popu- 
lation, and it seems doubtful that it was biased 
against the appearance of this pattern. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


Both need gratification theory hypotheses were 
tested simultaneously by performing a chi-square 
test on the data presented in Table 1. The null 
hypothesis was not rejected (x? = $:3, df 
P= .38), and it was concluded that differences in 
psychological needs were not associated with dif- 
ferences in the kind of job elements that were 
satisfying /dissatisfying. 
results of this overall te. 
of the two original need gratific; 


X ation hypotheses. 
The failure of need gr: 


atification theory to be 
ch suggests a deficiency 
hat theory, Following a 
Job satisfaction research, 
that studies investigating 
sonality variables alone are 
to inc 
are studies which i 
fects of both personality 
on job satisfaction. This c 
lo need gratification theo 


and situation variables 
riticism may also apply 
ry which in its present 
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form contains no provision for situation differ- 
ences and their potential interaction with psycho- 
logical needs. Perhaps this is a direction in 
which need gratification theory could be profit- 
ably developed. 
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THE PREDICTIVE VALIDITY OF PREMILITARY 
PERFORMANCE RATINGS BY HIGH 
SCHOOL PERSONNEL' 


JAMES M. ORVIK * 


U. S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, California 


Faculty members in large and small school settings rated former students as 


g: 


to their future performance as Marine Corps enlisted men. The ratings were 


evaluated against a criterion of 


attrition and pay grade. Validity coefficients 


were generally low but valid. Ratings made by males were significantly higher 
in validity than ratings by females. Ratings made in small school settings were 


more valid than those made in 


the large school settings. Suggestions were given 


for modifying the use of these ratings to increase their predictive validity. 


In the present investigation high school officials 
Were requested to rate the probable success of 
former pupils as Marine Corps enlisted men. Two 
variables, the sex of the rater, and the size of the 
high school, were hypothesized to moderate the 
predictive validity of the ratings. That is, ratings 
by females would have lower predictive validity 
than those made by males, Likewise, ratings of 
enlistees from larger high schools would have 
lower predictive validity than ratings of enlistees 
from smaller high schools, 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects? were 5,172 enlisted 
status was known at the end of two 
tary service. Their mean age on enlist 
years and they had attained 4 mean 
of formal education, 56.8% of the s 
school graduates, while 8.1% 
than 9 years of school, 


Marines whose 
years of mili- 
ment was 18.3 
of 10.97 years 
ubjects were high 
had completed fewer 


1 This study was condu 
MFO022.01.049001, under 
Surgery, Navy Departm 


cted as part of Work Unit 
the Bureau of Medicine and 
ent. Opinions expressed are 


Procedure 


The prediction made by school officials of the 
subjects’ adjustment to the Corps was measured by 
a questionnaire sent to the school by the U. S. Navy 
Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit. That ques- 
tionnaire is a modified version of one developed by 
Flyer (1963). It was to be completed either by the 
principal, a guidance counselor, or a teacher who 
knew the subject, and required information from 
school records as well as subjective opinions by the 
rater as to school achievement, extracurricular ac- 


those of the author and are not to be construed as 
necessarily reflecting the official view or endorse- 
ment of the Department oí the Navy. 

? Requests for reprints should be sent to James M. 
Orvik, now at the Center for Northern Educational 
Research, University of Alaska, College, Alaska 99701. 

In September of 1961, the staff of the U.S. Navy 
Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit began an 
evaluation of the selection process for enlisted per- 
sonnel in the U.S. Marine Corps. The subjects of the 
Present study were drawn from a sample of 13,447 
recruits selected over a 12-month period at the two 
recruit training centers, San Diego, California and 
Parris Island, South Carolina. 
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tivities, and social and family adjustment. The final 
item on the questionnaire required the person filling 
out the form to make a prediction, on an itemized 
+-point scale, of subject’s probable success in the 
Marine Corps. Response to this item constituted the 
primary predictor variable in the present study. 

Subjects were divided into four subgroups based 
on (a) the sex of the person who rated him and (b) 
the size of the school in which he and the rater 
previously were associated. Rather than attempt to 
define small and large schools by a priori criteria, 
small and large schools were diíferentiated relative 
to their median size for the present sample. Thus, 
schools with an enrollment oí more than 1,000 
students were designated as large schools and those 
with less than 1,000 students were designated as small 
schools. These divisions resulted in a four-fold classi- 
fication of raters: (a) female raters in small schools 
(2 = 245), (b) female raters in large schools (n = 
394), (c) male raters in small schools (zt = 2,312), 
and (d) male raters in large schools (s = 2,221). 

The predictive validity of the high school ratings 
was established against a dichotomous, success-non- 
success, performance criterion. Subjects who survived 
2 full years of Marine Corps service and attained a 
pay grade of E-2 or higher at the end of that period 
were defined as successful on the performance cri- 
terion, Subjects discharged from the Marine Corps 
prior to 2 years of service, for any of the following 
reasons: unfitness, misconduct, or sentence of court- 
martial, or whose pay grade at the end of two years 
was the same as their initial enlistment pay grade 
(E-1) were defined as nonsuccessful. 


RESULTS 

The relationships between raters’ predictions 
and the performance criterion were estimated by 
biserial correlation coefficients, presented in Table 
1, Significance tests * of the gross differences be- 
tween the validity coefficients (a) of male versus 
female raters and (b) of ratings from small ver- 
sus large schools shows ratings by males more 
valid than ratings by females (z= 2.30, p< 
.025), and ratings from small schools more valid 
than those from large schools (s = 2.02, p <.05). 

However, within the four-fold array of corre- 
lation values, only the difference between the 
correlations for females from large schools and 
those for males from small schools was signifi- 
cant (z = 2.42, p<.02). All other correlations 
values were homogeneous and significantly dif- 
Terent. from zero. 


DISCUSSION 


The results showed that ratings made by males 
Were generally more valid than ratings made by 


wa at " 

' The tests were made by dividing the difference 
between the two biserial rs (since there is no r to z 
transformation available for the biserial r, McNemar 

2, P. 191), by the square root of the sum of the 
Squared standard errors of the individual hiserial rs 
(MeNemar 1962, p. 191) 


TABLE 1 


BisERIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE RATERS’ 
PREDICTIONS AND THE Two-YEAR 
PERFORMANCE CRITERION 


Size of School 


` Small Large Total 
Sey f | 5 | 
a | (less than | (1,000 pupils | 
1,000 pupils) | or more) 
| | E N 
y r X | £ T ai E 
Male |2312 | 28 |2221 | 22 | 4533 | 25 
Female 245 21 394 | 088 | 639 | .1l 
"Total | 2557 | 28 |2615 | .20 | 5172 | 24 


i 


Cb 05, p «X 01 for all other values of r, 


Temales, and ratings made in the small school set- 
ting were more valid than ratings made in the 
large school setting. 

The size of an enlistee's high school is obvi- 
ously beyond the practical control of the military 
so it's direct manipulation as a variable to in- 
crease the predictive validity of rating informa- 
tion is impossible. However, information about 
high school size can be of potential value when 
used as a moderator variable to identify sub- 
groups of enlistees for whom high school ratings 
are of maximum predictive validity. From the 
present data, the performance of enlistees from 
smaller high schools is relatively more predictable 
than the performance of enlistees from larger 
high schools. 

The sex of the rater, however, is best treated 
by modifying the instructions issued at the time 
the rating data are gathered. Male raters should 
be designated to gather the requested information, 
whenever possible, with particular emphasis on 
the prediction of the enlistee's probable success in 
the Marine Corps. 
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AN APPLICATION OF TECHNIQUES TO SHORTEN TESTS 
AND INCREASE VALIDITY ' 


JOHN A. FOSSUM * 


Michigan State University 


Two methods of item selection against an external criterion were used to build 
two short tests for selecting programming and computer maintenance students. 
The methods were: (a) sequential accretion oí items so that at each iteration 


the item selected is the one leading to 


the largest increase in the correlation 


between the test and the criterion and (b) accretion of items in order of their 
declining item point biserial correlations with the criterion. There was no 


significant difference in the validity of 


tests built using either method. Both 


methods produced tests with cross-valid coefficients higher than the validity 
of the item pool and both Were reasonably resistant to shrinkage. 


Two of the most important problems faced by 
industrial test users are low test validities and 
the long-time periods nécessary to administer 
some tests. Both problems can be ameliorated, but 
the remedies are not usually independent. For ex- 
ample, when testing time is sacrificed, less infor- 
mation is available to use in the enhancement of 
validity. 

This study reports the results of an attempt to 
attack both problems simultaneously for the 
entrance tests used by a large private computer 
technology training organization operating several 
U.S. and Canadian schools. Two curricula were 
offered, programming and Computer maintenance. 
Tests were to be developed to predict the proba- 
bility of an applicant passing the course for 
which he was applying. Each test was to take 
about 15 minutes to administer and was to con- 
tain 25 items, enough to appear face valid to 
applicants. For each test, the criterion against 
which items were to be selected was final course 
average. This average consisted of a weighted sum 
of weekly quiz grades and practice problems. All 
schools in the organization used standardized 
curricula, quizzes, and problems, 

Several methods for constructing tests to in. 
crease validity or shorten test taking time have 
been Suggested (cf. Anastasi, 1953; Darlington & 
Bishop, 1966; Gulliksen, 1950). Most of the 
bility cup atider item validity and item relia. 

in the item selection 


à tl t strategy, 

Some make use of interitem correlations (eg. 
! The. author would Jik 
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Darlington & Bishop, 1966). One method which 
attempts to maximize validity without consid- 
eration for internal consistency reliability is the 
sequential item nominator technique developed 
and programmed by Moonan and Pooch (1966). 
Their algorithm builds tests by selecting, at itera- 
lion one, the item that has the largest point 
biserial correlation with the criterion, and con- 
tinues by adding items, one at a time, by deter- 
mining which item has the highest semipartial 
correlation between item and criterion, holding 
the test of previously selected items constant. 
Using this method, tests of high validity or high 
reliability can be constructed depending on 
whether an external or internal criterion is se- 
lected. 

In this study, tests for the two curricula were 
constructed using the sequential item nominator 
technique and a technique which included items 
in order of their declining item-criterion corre- 
lations without considering 
This comparison was made 
the additional computational complexity neces- 
sary for the sequential item nominator resulted 
in any significant increase in the validity of tests 


Constructed using that method in place of the 
simpler method, 


item-test correlations. 
to determine whether 


METHOD 


Students from three schools in each curriculum 
were given two different pools of items during the 
first week of class. At the end of the course, cri- 
terion information was collected for each student 
who had completed the course or had disenrolled 
for academic reasons, Of the total sample, program- 
ming students were randomly assigned to develop- 
ment and cross-validation samples. Computer main- 
tenante students from two of the schools were as- 
signed to the development group, while students from 
the third school were assigned to the cross-validation 
£roup because of a lag in obtaining information from 


SHORT 


that school. Sizes of the samples, characteristics of 
the item pools, and the type of items selected by each 
method are given in Table 1. 

Validation was done concurrently with item selec- 
tion since the test was built against an external cri- 
terion. Cross-validation was accomplished by sum- 
ming the scores for the selected items for each sub- 
ject in the cross-validation samples and correlating 
the total scores with each student’s final average. 


RESULTS 


Table 2 shows the values of three statistics at 
various stages of test development. For both 
tests developed by either method, the validity 
coefficient peaked before the arbitrarily selected 
25-item length was reached. The sequential item 
nominaxor technique built tests with higher validi- 
ties for both curricula. At the same time, the 
average item intercorrelation for both tests was 
lower using the sequential method. When average 
item-criterion correlations are compared, the se- 
quential method mean was .13 for the program- 
mer test and .20 for the computer maintenance 


. test while the means were .22 and .24, respec- 


tively, for the declining item validity method. 

Both item selection methods substantially in- 
creased validity coefficients in both curricula. The 
sequential technique developed tests of higher 
validities but was subject to greater shrinkage in 
the programmer sample. For the computer main- 
tenance samples, the cross-valid correlation was 
slightly higher than the validity coefficient for 
both samples. While this is unusual, it should be 
remembered that students were not randomly 
assigned to the cross-validation sample for this 
test. Table 3 demonstrates that both techniques 
significantly increased validity and shortened test- 
taking time for the computer maintenance test, 
vei gdortened testing time at no detriment to 
: Y for the programmer test. 
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TABLE 1 


IrEMs PooLs AND VALIDATION SAMPLES 


| Computer Program- 
Samples and pools | mainte- ming 
| nance 
Development sample | 75 209 
Cross-validation sample | 24 106 
"Total item pool | 77 92 
Number sequences | 15 92 
Verbal analogi 30 40 
Formula derivations | 12 20 
Word problems 20 m 
Items selected by SIN 25 | 25 
Number sequences Ei | 7 
Verbal analogies 10 | 10 
Formula derivations | 2 8 
Word problems | 6 - 
Items selected by DIV | 25 25 
Number sequences 5 7 
Verbal analogies 8 8 
Formula derivations 4 10 
Word problems 8 - 
Number of overlapping 
items 16 16 
Note, SIN = sequential item nominator, and DIV = de- 
clining item validity, 
Discussion 


. lf item intercorrelations are .00, selection of 
items in terms of declining item validity is as 
good as any other method. However, almost any 
item pool contains items which are intercorre- 
lated. The sequential item nominator method is 
an improvement over the single item method 
whenever there are item intercorrelations, since 
these are considered to the extent to which they 
correlate with the previously selected items com- 
prising a test. Both of the examples developed in 


TABLE 2 


= Comparative STATISTICS 


BY © AND TECHNIQUE 


Computer maintenance test 


Programmer test 


- 
‘Test | PT | "id == A -— me — 
length NEN | p id ij | rit "^ | 
SE rl ies == [-—— ———— 
o bu E = | piv | EQ | DIV | SEQ | DIV | 
32 M .63 60 | 08 38 | d i em —— 
E | 21353 | $$ | o | 32 | a7 | | "XE 
ij] 2i A | 66 | gu 14 04 fl p^ 50 
2 22) 20 68 | 65 42 14 m lu * | 52 
| 9 ] i Er : 62 2 
.21 .16 | 67 | 61 | AT 14 | 44 16 | 62 = 


= sequential item nominator, and DIV = de 
ion correlation for item added at that iteration, 


ng item validity, 
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TABLE 3 
Cross-VALIDATION RESULTS 


Computer " : ; 
maintenance — | Programmer 
Stage | EPIS 
Item | eo | pry | 8 | seq | piv 
| pool | pool 
Validation | .33* |.67** | .61** | 40** | .62** | .54** 
Cross- | | | | 
validation | — | .69** | .63** | exe 442** | 40* 
| | 
Note, SEQ juential item nominator, and DIV = de- 
clining item validity. 
*p < 01 
** p < 001. 


this study indicate that consideration of item 
intercorrelations will result in the selection of 
items with a lower average item-criterion corre- 
lation and a lower average item intercorrelation 
for the developed test. If the item intercorrela- 
tion matrix is stable across samples, then the se- 
quential method is superior to one which does 
not consider intercorrelations. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from this 
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study. If item intercorrelations are low, there is 

little advantage in using the more complex se- 

quential item nominator method. Both methods 
developed tests of higher validities than the item 
pool and both demonstrated reasonable resistance 
to shrinkage in these samples. The user must be 
aware that a test developed by either method is 
specific to the criterion against which it is de- 
veloped. If this criterion is not stable over time, 
the test will have limited usefulness. 
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WITH IN-COUNTRY TRAINING FOR 


THE PEACE CORPS: REANALYSES AND EXTENDED FINDINGS' 


RICHARD R. JONES ? 


Oregon Research Institute, Eugene 


W. J. BURNS 


Harvard University 


Reanalyses of volunteer satisfaction with training strengthened and extended 
an earlier conclusion that a moderate time period for in-country training was 
preferred to either extensive or no in-country training. Interproject differ- 
ences in satisíaction with training, beyond those attributable to levels of 
in-country experience, seemed to suggest the need for standardizing training 
programs across study areas and, perhaps, across countries. 


In an earlier report (Jones & Burns, 1970) 
Peace Corps volunteers’ satisfaction with training 
was studied in eight Indian projects, classified 
according to the amount of training time volun- 
teers spent in India—heavy, light, and no in- 
country training (ICT). The results showed sig- 
nificant differences in satisfaction. with several 


1 This research was supported by the P 
Contract No. PC 80-1545, 


2 Requests for reprints should be sent to Richard 
R. Jones, Oregon Research Institute, P.O. Box 3196 
Eugene, Oregon 97403. 4 


eace Corps, 


components of training, both between the three 
levels of ICT and among projects nested within 
levels of the ICT factor. However, these results 
represent only some of the actual significant dif- 
ferences; a subsequently detected calculation 
error? revealed additional findings requiring an 


? The writers are indebted to John W. Cotton for 
pointing out an error in calculating the degrees of 
freedom for the original nested analyses of variance, 
A comparison between Table 1 in the present report 
and Table 3 in the earlier article shows the degrees 
of freedom for projects should be 5, not 21, and the 
degrees of freedom for error should he 240, not 224. 
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extension of the original conclusions to other 
components of training. This brief report pro- 
vides both a correction of earlier analyses and a 
discussion of heretofore unreported significant 
findin 

For details of procedure, the reader is referred 
to the original report. In brief, the study was 
based on 248 Peace Corps volunteers assigned to 
eight different projects: Four heavy ICT projects 
(6 to 9 weeks of US training [UST] and 4 to 6 
weeks of ICT); two light ICT projects (11 
weeks UST and 2 weeks ICT), and two no ICT 
projects (14 weeks UST only). A Training 
Evaluation Questionnaire administered to all 
volunteers was scored for six components plus 
an overall measure of satisfaction-with-training. 
Each of these seven measures was treated as a 
dependent variable in a nested analysis-of- 
variance design to determine the significance of 
differences in training satisfaction. due to the 
amount of in-country training and to variations 
among projects within ICT groups. The depen- 
dent variables were measures of satisfaction with 
the following components: Language training, 
area studies, job skills training, medical training. 
adjustment to India, understanding PC goals, and 
the summary measure of general satisfaction (ob- 
tained by averaging the six component scores). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The ANOVA findings are given in Table 1 in 
the present paper; the group means are presented 
in Table 4 in the earlier report. The reanalyzed 
data yielded six significant differences (in addi- 
tion to the original five) among either projects 
or ICT groups for the set of seven dependent 
variables, For the ICT factor, the corrected 


"results show that significant differences were ob- 


tained for all variables except area studies and 
adjustment. to India. For all five significant. vari- 
ables, the light ICT group showed higher average 
satisfaction than either the heavy ICT or no ICT 
groups. Further, except for one tie (medical 
training), the means for all significant variables 
were lower for the no ICT group than for the 
heavy ICT group. Our original conclusion—that 
light ICT seems to be preferred training arrange- 
ment—is strengthened by the corrected analyses. 
Table 4 in the original report shows the magni- 
tudes of the differences between the means of 
these satisfaction measures for the ICT groups. 

For the project factor, only the language- 
training component failed to show significant dif- 
ferences in average satisfaction among projects. 
Compared with the other training components, 
language instruction is probably the most stan- 


TABLE 1 


ANOVAs For SEVEN TRAINING 
SATISFACTION COMPONENTS 


Language training 


Source | SS | dí | MS | r | P 
1 | Y 
ICT 15.31 2 | 7.65 | 427 05 
Projet. | 12.71 5 | 254] 142] ns 
Error | 430.06 | 240 | 1.79 
Area studies 
IGT 4.02 | 2 2.01 1.14 ns 
Project 61.52 5 12.30 6.95 | .001 
Error 424.74| 240 1.77 | 
ICT 8625| 2 | 28.12 | 11.25 | .001 
Project 110.79 B 22.16 8.86 001 
Error 598.80 240 2.50 
mi L = 
Medical training 
ICE 40.41 | 2 20.21 | 9.76 001 
Project 268.02 5 53.60 | 25.80 001 
Error 497.79 | 240 2.07 | 
- — - — 
Adjustment to India 
I « : | i 7 
ICT | 9.25 | 2. | 4.63 | 1.51 ns 
Project | 42.79 5 | 856} 279 | 205 
Error 736.42 | 240 | 3.07 | 
| 
Understanding PC goals 
ICT ! 19.97 2 9.99 3.23 05 
Project 36.06 | $ | F241 2.33 05 
Error 741.37 | 20 | 3.09 | 
| a | d 
General satisfaction 
ICT | 4.58 | 3.09 | .05 
Project 7.72 5.22 | .001 
Error 1.48 
a For testi ^T I 
level and 4.60 at the soi level For ché so cauls 2.99 at the -05 


© project factor, F (5, 240) 


equals 2.21 at the .05 level and 3.02 at the ,01 level 


da rdized, least project-specific 
training. No doubt, 
arse from language-t 


component of 
fewer project differences 
tors is <e-training variables—instruc- 
lors, course materials, teaching methods—than 
from the other training components. If this 
interpretation is correct and these findings are 


eneralizable to other PC countries, qualitative 
differences among projects (D. Jones, 1968) 
might be reduced by standardizing instructional 
procedures in other training-component areas. 


attributable to ICT levels, inter-project differ- 
ences in volunteer satisfaction are at least as 
important and point to a need for changes in 
programming of training activities to reduce these 
kinds of variability. 
CONCLUSIONS REFERENCES 
Jones, D. The making of a volunteer: A review of 
measures support and extend the original conclu- Peace Corps training—Summer, 1968. Washington, 
sion that light ICT seems to be the optimal D.C.: Office of Evaluation, Peace Corps, December 
arrangement of US vs. in-country training, at 1968. 
least for this sample of Indian projects. Project — Joxrs, R. R., & Bunxs, W. J. Volunteer satisfaction 
differences within and across ICT levels represent with in-country training for the Peace Corps. 
important secondary finding. Certainly, it Journal of Applied Psychology, 1970, 54, 533-537. 
seems clear that in spite of significant variations 


In sum, these reanalyses of the satisfaction 
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Elimination of Early Publication Policy 


At the November 5-6, 1972 meeting of the Publications Board, the Board agreed that 
publication needs should be met through page allocation and editorial policy rather than 


through the use of early publication practices. The Board noted that the production costs 
per page were not uniform across journals. though the charge to authors was, and that the 
number of early publication pages had decreased so significantly that it was apparent that 
the practice was no longer needed. The Board therefore voted to rescind its policy of 


permitting early publication in the journals. This action does not apply to articles already 
designated for publication before January 1974. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEX ROLE STEREOTYPES 
AND REQUISITE MANAGEMENT CHARACTERISTICS 


VIRGINIA ELLEN SCHEIN? 


Life Office Management A 


Association, New York 


Three hundred male middle managers rated either women in general, men in 
general, or successful middle managers on 92 descriptive terms. The results 
confirmed the hypothesis that successful middle managers are perceived to 
possess characteristics, attitudes, and temperaments more commonly ascribed 
to men in general than to women in general. There was a significant resem- 
blance between the mean ratings of men and manag ers, whereas there was no 
resemblance between women and managers, Examination of mean rating 
differences among women, men, and managers on each of the items disclosed 
some requisite management characteristics which were not synonymous with 


the masculine sex role stereotype. Implications of the demonstrated relationship 
for organizational behaviors are discussed. 


Although women make up 38% of the work 
force (Koontz, 1971), the proportion of 
women who occupy managerial and executive 
positions is markedly small. One extensive 
survey of industrial organizations. (Women 
in the Work Force, 1970) revealed that 879% 
of the companies surveyed had 5% or fewer 
women in middle management and above. 

According to Orth and Jacobs (1971), one 
reason for the limited number of women man- 
agers and executives is that “ . . . traditional 
male attitudes toward women at the profes- 
sional and managerial levels continue to block 
change [p. 140]." Bowman, Worthy, and 
Greyser (1965) found that of 1,000 male 
executives surveyed, 41% expressed mildly 
unfavorable to strongly unfavorable attitudes 
toward women in management. This negative 
reaction to women in management suggests 
that sex role stereotypes may be inhibiting 
women from advancing in the managerial 
work force. 

The existence of sex role s 
been documented by numerous researchers 
(Anastasi & Foley, 1949; Maccoby, 1966: 
Wylie, 1961). For example, Rosenkrantz, 
Vogel, Bee, Broverman, and Broverman 
(1968) found that among male and female 
college students, men were perceived as more 


1I would like to thank John C. Sherman for his 
assistance with the statistical analyses. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to Virginia 
Ellen Schein who is now with Personnel Research, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York 10010. 
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aggressive and independent than women, 
whereas women were seen as more tactful, 
gentle, and quiet than men, In addition, these 
researchers found that the self-concepts of 
men and women were very similar to their 
respective stereotypes. 

One way in which sex role stereotypes may 
impede the progress of women is through the 
creation of occupational sex typing. Accord- 
ing to Merton, * . . . occupations can be de- 
scribed as ‘sex-typed’ when a large majority 
of those in them are of one sex and when 
there is an associated normative expectation 
that this is how it should be | Epstein, 1970, 
p. 152]." Judging from the high ratio of men 
to women in managerial positions and the in- 
formal belief that this is how it should be, the 
managerial job can be classified as a masculine 
occupation. If so, then the managerial posi- 
lion would seem to require personal attributes 
often thought to be more characteristic of men 
than women, Basil (cited by Brenner, 1970), 
using a nationwide sample of present man- 
agers, found that the four personal character- 
istics rated as most important for an upper 
management position were seen as more likely 
to be possessed by men than women, Thus, 


In general, sex role stereotypes may effectuate 
the perception of wo 


men as being less quali- 
fied than men for high-level management 
positions, i 

Also 


. ; Sex role stereotypes m 
irom striving to succeed in managerial posi- 


“ons. Tn a theory of work behavior, Korman 
(1970) maintains that “ | | | individuals will 


ay deter women 
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engage in and find satisfying those behavioral 
roles which will maximize their sense of cog- 
nitive balance or consistency [p. 32].” If a 
woman’s self-image incorporates aspects of 
the stereotypical feminine role, she may be 
Jess inclined to acquire the job characteristics 
or engage in the job behaviors associated 
with the masculine managerial position since 
such characteristics and behaviors are incon- 
sistent with her self-image. 

Despite the apparent influence of stereo- 
typical attitudes on the selection, placement 
and promotion of women, there is a dearth of 
studies that analyze the operation of sex role 
stereotypes within organizations. Although 
stereotypical masculine characteristics have 
been found to be more socially desirable 
(Rosenkrantz et al., 1968) and more similar 
to the characteristics of the healthy adult 
(Broverman, Broverman, Clarkson, Rosen- 
krantz, & Vogel, 1970) than stereotypical 
feminine characteristics, Schein (1971) found 
a paucity of studies dealing with psychological 
barriers, such as sex role stereotyping, that 
prevent women from achieving in the work 
force. 


Since there have been no empirical studies 
except for Basil’s demonstrating the existence 
of a relationship between sex role stereotypes 
and the perceived requisite personal char- 
acteristics for the middle management posi- 
tion, the purpose of the present study was to 
examine this association. Specifically, it was 
hypothesized that successful middle managers 
are perceived to possess those characteristics, 
attitudes and temperaments more commonly 
ascribed to men in general than to women in 
general. Bowman et al. found that male ac- 
ceptance of women managers increases with 
the age of the respondent. Therefore, it was 
also hypothesized that the association between 
sex role stereotypes and requisite management 
characteristics would be less strong among 
older managers than among younger ones, 


METHOD 
Sample 


The sample was composed of 300 mi i 
managers of various departments M pi ae 
ance companies located throughout the U fee 
Their ages ranged from 24 to 64, with 
43 years, their years of ex 
from 1 to 40 years with the 


nited States. 
a median of 
perience as managers, 
median being 10 years. 
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Measurement Instrument 


In order to define both the sex role stereotypes 
and the characteristics of successful middle managers, 
three forms of a Descriptive Index were developed. 
All three forms contained the same descriptive terms 
and instructions, except that one form asked for 
a description of women in general (Women), one 
for a description of men in general (Men) and one 
for a description of successful middle 
(Managers). 

In developing the Descriptive Index, 131 items 
that differentially described males and females were 
garnered from studies by Basil (In Brenner, 1970), 
Bennett and Cohen (1959), Brim (1953), and Rosen- 
krantz et al. (1968). Using these items, a preliminary 
form oí the Descriptive Index was administered to 
24 male and female college students. Half of the 
subjects were given the Women form and half the 
Men form. In order to maximize the differences in 
the descriptions of Women and Men, an analysis of 
all the means and standard deviations was per- 
formed and an item was climinated if (a) its mean 
descriptive rating was the same for both Women 
and Men, (b) it was judged by the experimenter 
and a staff assistant independently to be similar in 
meaning to one or more other items but it had a 
smaller mean difference between descriptions of 
Women and Men, or (c) its variability on both 
forms was significantly greater than the overall 
mean variability. 

The final form of the Descriptive Index contained 
92 adjectives and descriptive terms. The instructions 
on the three forms of the Index were as follows: 


managers 


On the following pages you will find a series of 
descriptive terms commonly used to characterize 
people in general. Some of these terms are positive 
in connotation, others are negative, and some are 
neither very positive nor very negative. 

We would like you to use this list to tell us what 
you think (women in general, men in general, or 
successful middle managers) are like. In making your 
judgments, it may be helpful to imagine that you 
are about to meet a person for the first time and 
the only thing you know in advance js that the 

erson is (an adult E a 
esf] middle m adus dis a 

h 1 a : Flease rate each word or 
phrase in terms of how characteristic it is of (women 


in general, men in general, or successful middle 
managers). 


, The ratings of the descriptive terms were made 
according to a 5-point scale, ranging from 1 (not 
characteristic) to 5 (characteristic) with a neutral 


rating of 3 (neither characteristic nor uncharacter- 
istic). 


Procedure 


Within each company, a representative with re 
search experience randomly distributed an e 1 
number of the three forms of the Index to a 
managers with a salary range of a male 
$12,000 to $30,000 and a minimum o 


Pproximately 
experience at the managerial level, 


One year of 
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Each manager received only one form of the Index. 
The cover letter to the participants stated that the 
researcher was * . engaged in the establishment 
of a Descriptive Index to be used for management 
development" and informed the participants that 
"since various forms of the questionnaire are being 
distributed within your company, high quality re- 
search results can only be obtained if you do not 
discuss vour questionnaire or responses to it with 
anyone in your company." The questionnaires were 
returned in individually sealed envelopes. 

Of the total number of Descriptive Indexes dis- 
tributed, 76.62% or 354 out of 462 were returned. 
"The return rates for the various forms of the Index 
were as follows: Women, 76.62%; Men, 77.27%; 
and Managers, 75.97%. The usable number oí ques- 
tionnaires was reduced to 300 (88 Women, 107 Men, 
and 105 Managers). Questionnaires were eliminated 
if (a) demographic data, such as age and sex, were 
not indicated or (b) the questionnaires were com- 
pleted by females. Of the latter, 17 out of 26 were 
Women forms, which accounts for the lower number 
of usable Women questionnaires. 


RrsuLTS 


The degree of resemblance between the 
descriptions of Men and Managers and be- 
tween Women and Managers was determined 
by computing intraclass correlation coeff- 
cients (7) from two randomized groups anal- 
yses of variance (see Hays, 1963, p. 424). 
The classes (or groups) were the 92 descrip- 
tive items. In the first analysis, the scores 
within each class were the mean item ratings 
of Men and Managers, while in the second 
analysis, they were the mean item ratings of 
Women and Managers, According to Hays, 
the larger the value of 7’, the more similar do 
Observations in the same class tend to be rela- 
tive to observations in different classes. Thus, 
the smaller the within item variability, rela- 


TABLE 1 


LYSES OF VARIANCE Or MEAN ITEM RATINGS 
AND INTRACLASS CoErrICIEN : 


Source df MS 


Men and managers 


1.27 
30 | | 


p ence es 
Between items |— 91 
Within items | 92 


Women and managers 


Between items | 91 89 iso em 
Within items | 9 j 9 
| 
Lacs - 
*p <0 


TABLE 2 


INTRACLASS COEFFICIENTS WITHIN 
THREE AGE LEVELS 


| Intraclass coefficients 


Age level | Menand | Women and 
| managers managers 
24-39 (n — 113) .60** | OL 
40-48 (n = 95) 64" | .00 
49 and above (n = 92) | .60** .A6* 
*p <.05. - ow 
** b <01 


tive to the between item variability, the 
greater the similarity between the mean item 
ratings of either Men and Managers or 
Women and Managers, 

According to Table 1, which presents the 
results of the analyses of variance and the 
intraclass correlation coefficients, there was a 
large and significant resemblance between the 
ratings of Men and Managers (7'— .62) 
whereas there was a near zero, nonsignificant 
resemblance between the ratings of Women 
and Managers (r’ = .06), thereby confirming 
the hypothesis that Managers are perceived to 
possess characteristics more commonly as- 
cribed to Men than to Women. i 

To determine if age moderates the relation- 
ship, the total sample was divided into three 
age levels, with an approximately equal num- 
ber of subjects distributed within each age 
level and within each Women, Men, and 
Manager group. Intraclass correlations be- 
tween the mean ratings of Men and Mana- 
gers and between Women and Managers were 
computed within each of the three age levels. 
According to the results, as shown in Table 
2, the main hypothesis is less strongly sup- 
ported among subjects 49 years and above 
than among younger subjects. Within all 
three age levels, there was a significant re- 


semblance between the mean ratings of Men 
and Managers. An 


and those 40 to 


Managers, 
: In addition to intraclass correlation coeffi- 
cients, Pearson product 


moment correlation 


coeffici , N 
efficients were computed in order to deter- 
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mine the linear relationships between the 
mean ratings among the three groups. Ac- 
cording to the results, there was a significant 
correlation (r= .81, p< .01) between the 
mean ratings of Men and Managers, but the 
correlation between the mean ratings of 
Women and Managers was not significant (7 
= .10). Within all three age levels the 7 be- 
tween Men and Managers was significant at 
the .01 level (rı = .77; ro = .80; r3 = .79). 
Within the two younger groups the correla- 
tion between Women and Managers was not 
significant (rı = .04; r2=.05); however, 
there was a significant correlation between 
the mean ratings of Women and Managers 
among subjects 49 years and above (r= 
23, 2 < (05). 

Although the determination of the degree 
of resemblance between the mean ratings of 
Men and Managers and the degree of re- 
semblance between the mean ratings of 
Women and Managers was considered to be 
the primary test of the hypothesis, an explora- 
tory examination of the specific descriptive 
items on which Women or Men were per- 
ceived as similar to or different from Mana- 
gers was also carried out so as to obtain a 
better understanding of the relationship. For 
each of the 92 items a 3 X 3 factorial analy- 
sis of variance, incorporating the three groups 
(Women, Men, and Managers) and the three 
age levels, was performed. According to the 
results, there was a significant group effect for 
86 of the 92 items. An alpha level of .0005 
was used as the criterion of significance; 
therefore, the probability of obtaining one or 


TABLE 3 


Trems DISPLAYING LACK or SIMILARITY 


Understanding 
Helpful 
Sophistic 
A 


ar to women 
than to men 


Values 


Ses role stereotypes | 


not related to 


Competent 


| Intellige 
| Taetful Per: xn 
management Creative Curious 
characteristics | Courteous (Not) Quarrel: 
| (Not) Exhibitionist (Not) Haste 
(Not) Devi (Now) Bin 
(Not) Decei l 


(Not) Selfis 


(Not) Strong Need for Social Vers 


ng 


more spuriously significant F ratios was .045. 
There were no significant age effects, nor 
were there any significant age X group inter- 
actions. 

For each of the 86 items displaying a sig- 
nificant group effect, Duncan's multiple range 
test for unequal n’s (see Kramer, 1956) was 
used to determine the significance of the dif- 
ference (alpha — .01) between the mean rat- 
ings of Men and Managers, Women and 
Managers, and Men and Women. The results 
revealed that on 60 of these 86 items, ratings 
of Managers were more similar to Men than 
to ratings of Women; for 8 of the 86 items 
the ratings of Managers were more similar to 
those of Women than to Men; and for the 
remaining 18 items with significant group F 
ratios there was no relationship between sex 
role stereotypes and perceptions of mana- 
gerial characteristics—both the mean ratings 
of Women and Men were significantly dif- 
ferent from those of Managers, but there were 
no significant differences between the mean 
ratings of Women and Men.? 

Items representative of the first outcome 
category, in which Managers were more simi- 
lar to Men than to Women, were as follows: 
Emotionally Stable; Aggressive; Leadership 
Ability; Self-Reliant; (not) Uncertain; Vig- 
orous; Desires Responsibility; (not) Frivo- 
lous; Objective; Well Informed and Direct. 
'These items were judged to be representative 
of the total group of 60 items by three ad- 
vanced psychology students unfamiliar with 
the aims of the study. Table 3 presents the 
items in the latter two outcome categories, in 
which the predicted direction of me 
ences did not occur? 


an differ- 

?Since the 92 it 
lated, the number 
Within each of the t 
not be viewed as 
within cach of ( 


ems are undoubtedly intercorre- 
of significant item differences 
hree outcome categories should 
a test of the hypothesis. The N 


grou of the Women, Men, and Manager 
nns approximated the number of items, thereby 
precluding a factor an 


factor analysis combini 
different forms of the 
misleading due to the 
structures within 
Nunnally, 1967). 

3A 


and 


alysis within groups, and a 
ng the responses to the three 
Descriptive Index would be 
possibility of differing factor 
the three stimulus groups (see 


complete list of the items and Women, Men, 
Manager mean ratings within the three outcome 
categories is available upon request from the author 
(see address in Footnote 1). 


bs 


i 


Discussion 


The results confirm the hypothesis that 
successful middle managers are perceived to 
possess those characteristics, attitudes and 
temperaments more commonly ascribed to 
men in general than to women in general. 
This association between sex role stereotypes 
and perceptions of requisite management 
characteristics seems to account, in part, for 
the limited number of women in management 
positions, thereby underscoring the need for 
research on the effect of these stereotypical 
attitudes on actual behavior, such as organi- 
zational decision making and individual job 
performance. 

The results suggest that, all else being 
equal, the perceived similarity between the 
characteristics of successful middle managers 
and men in general increases the likelihood of 
a male rather than a female being selected for 
or promoted to a managerial position. In a 
study of hiring practices in colleges and uni- 
versities, Fidell (1970), using hypothetical 
descriptions of young PhDs which were iden- 
tical except for sex, found that the modal 
level of job offer was lower for women (as- 
sistant professor) than for men (associate 
professor). The present findings imply that 
similar types of discriminatory selection de- 
cisions occur in industrial settings. 

To the extent that a woman's self-image 
incorporates the female sex role stereotype, 
this relationship would also seem to influence 
a woman's job behavior, For example, in a 
laboratory task study pairing high and low 
dominance Subjects, Megargee (1969) found 


that where the same sex subjects or high 
dominance males and loy 


v dominance females 
were paired, the high dominance subject, re- 
gardless of sex, assumed the leadership role; 
however, where high dominance females were 
paired with low dominance males, the high 
dominance females did not assume the leader- 
ship role. In this particular pairing, evidently, 
assumption of the leadership role was incon- 
sistent with the females’ feminine self-image 
and, therefore, they preferred to maintain 
their cognitive consistency by not being lead- 
ers. Given the high degree of resemblance be- 
tween the perceived requisite management 
characteristics and characteristics of men in 


general, women may suppress the exhibition 
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of many managerial job attributes in order to 
maintain their feminine self-image. Cer- 
tainly, additional research is needed to de- 
termine if this relationship between sex role 
stereotypes and management characteristics 
exists among female middle managers. 

Although approximately the same degree of 
resemblance between the characteristics of 
successful middle managers and those of men 
in general was found within all three age 
levels, only subjects within the 49 and above 
age group perceived a resemblance between 
the characteristics of Managers and those of 
Women. This finding suggests a slight reduc- 
tion of the differential stereotypical percep- 
tions of men and women among older mana- 
gers. Examination of the degree of resem- 
blance between the characteristics of Men 
and Women within the three age levels sup- 
ported this notion. There was no significant 
resemblance between Women and Men within 
the two younger age levels (7^; = —.14; r= 
.07), whereas there was a significant resem- 
blance between Women and Men among the 
oldest group of managers (7; = 30, p< 
.05). 

Certain concomitants of age, such as ex- 
perience, may somewhat reduce the perceptual 
‘male-typing’ of the managerial job. For ex- 
ample, experienced managers (the 7 between 
age and managerial experience was .76) prob- 
ably have had more exposure to women as 
managers, thereby modifying some of their 
stereotypical perceptions of women. Perhaps 
more influential to their perceptions may be 
the changing roles of the wives and female 
social peers of these older managers. Accord- 
ing to Kreps (1971), the proportion of 
women in the work force increases from age 
16 until early 20s, then declines sharply but 
rises to a second peak of participation that 
is reached at about age 50. Older male mana- 
gers may have more interaction with w 
for whom the role of labor force 


is more salient than that of 
maker. This 


that as mor 


omen 
participant 


e women become active partici- 


, the increased experi- 
omen will reduce to some 
extent the relationship between sex role 
stereotypes and requisite management char- 
acteristics among all age groups. Conse- 
quently, this Psychological barrier to women 


ence with working w 
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in management will be lowered, thereby af- 
fording a greater opportunity for women to 
enter into and advance in managerial posi- 
tions. 

The results disclosing certain managerial 
characteristics that were not synonymous with 
the masculine sex role stereotype indicate 
areas in which women presently may be more 
readily acceptable in and accepting of mana- 
gerial positions. Examination of the items in 
Table 3 suggests that ‘‘employee-centered” 
or “consideration” behaviors, such as Under- 
standing, Helpful, and Intuitive, are requisite 
managerial characteristics that are more com- 
monly ascribed to women in general than to 
men in general. In certain situations, exhibi- 
tion of these stereotypical feminine behaviors 
may be advantageous. For example, in an ex- 
perimental study, Bond and Vinacke (1961) 
used a task that required coalition formation 
for success. Males tended to use exploitative 
strategies, while females tended to use ac- 
commodative techniques. For this particular 
task, females outperformed the males. Perhaps 
focusing more attention on the feminine 
characteristics that are related to managerial 
success will foster a climate of greater recep- 
tivity to women managers. 

Turning again to Table 3, some of the per- 
ceived requisite characteristics that were not 
related to sex role Stereotypes, such as In- 
telligent, Competent, and Creative, can be 
classified as ability or expertise factors. That 
expertise is perceived to be as characteristic 
of women as of men supports Brenner's sug- 
gestion that women can be placed in mana- 
gerial positions in which expertise is an im- 
portant component of authority and explains 
Bowman et al's. finding that male managers 
perceive more opportunity for women mana- 
gers in staff than in line positions. Most of 
the remaining items in this outcome category 
appear to be socially undesirable personality 
traits, Such as Quarrelsome, Bitter, Devious 
and Deceitíul, These traits were less charac- 
teristic of successful managers 


men Or women, but no difference in the pos- 
session of these traits was perceived between 
men and women. Here, 


: 100, accentuation of 
the finding that certain attributes required of 


successful managers may be found more or 
less as easily among women as men may en. 
hance the status of women in management 

g E 
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ETHNIC GROUP DIFFERENCES IN RELATIONSHIPS 
AMONG CRITERIA OF JOB PERFORMANCE 


ALAN R. BASS AND JOHN N. TURNER ? 


Wayne State University 


A study was conducted to investigate racial discrimination and differential 
bias in criterion measures for black and white tellers in a large bank. Six 
supervisory ratings, and four objective criteria were obtained. Results indicated 
that mean differences between black and white employees on the criterion 
measures were generally small, and most differences that were statistically 
significant were reduced to nonsignificance when the effects of age and job 


tenure were removed. However, 


further analyses showed that the white 


supervisors based their evaluations of subordinates on objective data for 
black employees considerably more than they did for white employees. The 


personnel selection. 


Relatively little research dealing with the 
problem of discrimination in employment 
testing has been concerned with the problem 
of possible unfair discrimination with respect 
to criteria of job performance. A series of 
studies conducted by the Educational Testing 
Service (Flaugher & Norris, 1969; Rock & 
Evans, 1969) found that mean supervisory 
ratings as well as relationships between su- 
pervisory ratings and a job knowledge test 
criterion were, in part, a function of the par- 
ticular rater-ratee ethnic group combination. 
Kirkpatrick, Ewen, Barrett and  Katzell 
(1968) reported one study in which they sug- 
gested that supervisory ratings obtained for 
research purposes may have been less biased 
(with respect to differences between racial 
subgroups) than a rating scale that was used 
by the company as a basis for salary actions. 
Another study (Wollowick, Greenwood, & 
McNamara, 1969) obtained somewhat similar 
results, finding greater differences between 
black and white employees for a salary cri- 
terion than for a supervisory ranking cri- 
terion obtained for research purposes, 


1 We wish to thank the vice president for person- 
nel, the employment manager, and the vice president 
for branch operations of the participating bank for 
their cooperation in conducting this study. We also 
wish to thank Ross Stagner and Thomas Hollmann 
Tor helpful comments on the manuscript. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to Alan R. 
Bass, Department of Psychology, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan 48202. 

? Now at the Ford Motor Company. 
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results were discussed in terms of implications for criterion measurement and 


It seems clear, as Einhorn and Bass (1971), 
for example, have pointed out, that “. . . even 
if tests are used appropriately, . . . discrimi- 
nation in selection decisions can still occur 
if the criterion measures themselves are 
‘biased’ or ‘unfair’ with respect to different 
subgroups |p. 262].” It is also clear, then, that 
research is necessary to investigate the extent 
to which criterion measures do discriminate 
unfairly with respect to different ethnic or 
racial groups. As Anastasi (1968) has pointed 
out, the mere presence of Statistically signifi- 
cant differences between members of different 
subgroups on some measure does not, in it- 
self, indicate unfair discrimination with re- 
spect to that measure. Thus, the mere fact 
that black employees might obtain lower 
scores, on the average, than whites on a 
supervisory rating criterion does not neces- 
sarily prove that the criterion measure is un- 
fairly discriminatory with respect to black 
employees. Only if these differences on the 
criterion measure are not associated with 
"true" differences in job performance could 
the criterion measure be said to be biased or 
unfairly discriminatory, 


The major objective of the present study 
was to determine the exten y 


t to which rating: 
af Black ich ratings 


í and white employees by white super- 
visors are biased or unfairly discriminatory 
against blacks, In order to do this, it is nec- 
essary to examine not merely mean differences 
between black and white employees with re- 
spect to these supervisory ratings but also 
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the extent to which such differences are 
“valid” differences with respect to actual job 
performance. 

Problems involved in establishing the va- 
lidity of supervisory ratings are well known. 
Tt has been found that such ratings generally 
have little relationship with more objective 
indexes of job performance (cf. Hausmann 
& Strupp, 1955; Seashore, Indik, & Georgopo- 
lous, 1960). It is possible, however, that the 
“validities” of supervisory ratings for pre- 
dicting objective job performance measures 
may be different for black and white employ- 
ees. The present study afforded a unique op- 
portunity to test this possibility, since super- 
visory ratings as well as more objective job 
performance indexes were available for a large 
group of bank tellers, The present study, 
therefore, is primarily concerned with the 
following questions: 


1. To what extent do black and white 
employees differ on supervisory ratings as well 
as on more objective performance measures? 

2. To what extent do the supervisory rat- 
ings represent a biased or unfairly discrimi- 
natory criterion measure with respect to race 
of employee? 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Subjects for this study were 244 part-time tellers 
(32 black and 212 white) and 190 full-time tellers 
(43 black and 147 white), employed by a large bank 
with numerous branches throughout a large metro- 
politan arca, The part-time tellers worked an average 
of three days per week. All of the tellers performed 
the same basic job, which primarily involved face- 
to-face transactions with customers at the teller's 
window and balancing of each day's transacti 
the end of the day. In addition, 
these tellers supplied perform 
this study. 


s at 
163 supervisors of 
ance evaluations for 


Measures 


Ratings on five se 
and on an overall effectiveness 
for each teller. The rating 
for use in this study 
job analysis of the tell 


parate job performance factors, 


scale, were obtained 
scales were constructed 
on the basis of an extensive 


ers’ duties and res onsibiliti 
j res E sibilities 
The five job factors rated were (a) dum oe 


tions, which was Concerned with the teller's eff, t: 
to satisfy his customers requirements: (b) abite 
to sell new accounts and Services; (c) duality 4 
work, which was defined as the extent to which th 
teller was accurate in balancing ea > 
actions; (d) alertness to irregul 
the employee's alertness in 


ch day's trans- 
arities, defined as 
detecting bad checks, 
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forgeries, etc.; and (e) cooperation with others, 
defined as the employee's effectiveness in working 
with his fellow employees. 

Each scale was preceded by a short paragraph 
defining the job performance factor to be rated, 
followed by a 5-point continuum, with the points 
anchored as follows: outstanding, more than satis- 
factory, satisfactory, less than satisfacto ; and un- 
acceptable. A sixth, overall effectivenes ing scale 
was also obtained for each teller, with the same 
anchors as above but distributed over a 10-point 
scale. 

The tellers were rated by their two immediate 
superiors, usually the branch manager and the as- 
sistant branch manager, or by the assistant manage 
only, when the manager was not sufficiently well 
acquainted with all of the tellers to be able to rate 
their performance. Of the 434 tellers in the study, 
368 or 84.9% were rated by two supervisors, and 
the remaining 66 tellers were each rated by only one 
supervisor. Where two supervisory ratings were ob- 
tained, the two ratings on cach scale were averaged 
for each teller. Generally, there was good agreement 
between the two raters, with the interrater reliabili- 
ties (corrected by Spearman-Brown) ranging from 
69 to 83 for the six rating scales, with a median 
reliability of .76, 

In addition to the ratings, four other criterion 
measures were available for each teller. Two of 
these were error counts—number of shortages and 
number of overages—obtained over a one-month 
period for each telle 

The third non-rating criterion measure was an 
attendance figure computed for each full-time teller. 
This was obtained by dividing the number of days 
an employee potentially could have worked during 
the calendar year preceding the data collection for 
this study by the number of days he actually did 
work, yielding a percent-of-time worked index. This 
index was not computed for the part-time tellers. 

The fourth nonrating criterion measure was 
adjusted salary increase inde: 
puted by obtaining the difference between the tel 
present salary and the salary th 
predicted to have on the basis of 
and his length of service with the bank. Thus, this 
difference can be interpreted as reflecting the net 
bros ed ke. teller had received since 
counted Bk sate} beyond that which would be ac- 
E aid Y on the basis of his starting sa] 


3 Each of these error: 


an 
X. This index was com- 
ller's 
at the teller was 
his starting salary 


ary 
s is detectable from the dai 

balance Sheet that the teller prepares, indica 
either that the teller entered an amount in a trans- 
action Incorrectly or that the teller made an error 
1n counting out money for a customer. An overage 
occurs when the teller’s balance at the end of the 
day 1s greater than it should be, while a Shortag, 
indicates a balance less than should be the og t 
the error involves a money transaction rather th 

a transcribing or arithmetic error, an overage į zn 
that some customer received less than sho 

been the case in a transaction, while ; a 
gests that a customer received more 


5 à money 
should have received. s 


than he 
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TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG CRITERION MEASURES AND CONTROL VARIABLES FOR FULL-TIME TELLERS 


Án 
| Rac ph [e 
1 2 3 4 | 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 11 12 | Race onu) E 
3 Bond wag 5 
Supervisor's ratings A 
Customer relations (1) — 56 35 59 70 79 14 22 —13 —20 10 20 19* 07 
New accounts (2) 60 — 31 31 40 42 12 12 -18 -25 18 14 04 -07 
Quality of work (3) 33 29 — 49 38 61 aT* 17 —35*^ = —51* 33* 03 06 00 ^ 
Alertness (4) 54 54 68 -— 35 84 16 22 —17 —23 do" 02 | —01 -13 z 
Cooperation (5) 59 34 49 55 m 62 42 14 —04 —09 04 21 14 15 q 
Overall effectiveness (6) 68 58 74 78 75 — 28 33 —18 =21 25 12 12 O4 E 
Adjusted salary increase (7) 28** 15 29** so 26** 36** — 51**  —20 —24 2r 11 1 08 
% of time worked (8) 2 09 15 20" 035 2 — -06 i 3 0| | i B 
Number of shortages (9) 18 E —45**  —32**  —10 —32** —-17 —27* — 75  —19 08 —32* | —24** È 
Number of overages (10) 07 01 —08 06 09 02 10 —05 21 — —21 15 | —18* -14 7 
Time on job (11) 14 21* 13 25* —06 il —10 35* —13  =06 — —05 32" pud 
Age (12) 36*  26* 08 25* — 10 15 15 17* 07 03 25 — | 20% g 
Notes, Decimal points are omitted, Correlations for black tellers above diagonal, for white tellers below diagonal. N for black tellers ranged from 29 to 38; for white tellers from 112 to 129 j 


due to missing data, | 
^ Scored by assigning black — 0, white — 1. ` " | 
id purum correlations between race and criterion measures with age and time on job partialled out, 
ep <.05. 
Dp < 01. 


TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG CRITERION MEASURES AND CONTROL VARIABLES FOR Part-Time TELLERS 


] ] 7 
7 | | | s | z | : 
Variable | 1 2 LS 4 | 5 6 8 9 Eo Race^ 
| | | | | ‘ à W si Rag (Partials) 
Supervisor’s Ratings 
Customer relations (1) - 59 34 23 39 50 14 —11 —08 12 29 13* 07 
New accounts (2) | 59 — 11 04 27 29 23 29 00 33 ~18 09 | 05 
Quality of work (3) | 48 47 — 56 55 87 28 —62** = —48** 32 07 24** nie 
Alertness (4). 55 53 73 - 51 64 s  —30 — —27 3 —o5 | 1e 10 
Cooperation (5) 65 43 48 51 = 72 32 —11 06 15 e 17 13* 12 
Overall effectiveness (6) 76 66 79 77 75 — 35 —46**  —36* 35 ci ae T 
Adjusted salary increase (7) | 16* 11 26** 26** 12 —21* E —04 —12 75 —14 18 1j 
Number of shortages (8) | OF —04 —22** —09 06 —10 —10 — 62 —09 =i = 18* 0% 
Number of overages (9) | —O7 —06 ES —05 —09 —11 0t 52** — —25 Zos ~06 Qo 
Time on job (10) 20** 17* 18* 28** 14* 23** L0; 09 07 wee) vm 
Age (11) | 00 03 —04 02 03 01 03 03 —07 02 m pe 
site Decimal points are omitted, Correlations for black tellers above diagonal, for white tellers below diagonal. N for black tellers = 26; for white tellers from 193 to 201 due to missing 
a Scored by assigning black = 0, white = 1. 
oe between race and criterion measures with age and time on job partialled out. 


ED < 01, 
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and the length of time he had been on the job. An 
index comparable to this has been suggested by 
Hulin (1963). 

Besides the ten criterion measures described above 
(six supervisory ratings and four objective scores) 
three additional control variables were obtained for 
each employee. These were tenure—computed as the 
length of time, in weeks, that the employee had 
worked for the bank, age, and race. 


RESULTS 


Correlations among the six rating scales, 
the four objective criterion measures, and the 
three control variables computed separately 
for black and white full-time and part-time 
employees, are presented in Tables 1 & 2. As 
would be expected, the data show moderate 
to high correlations among the rating scales, 
for both part-time and full-time employees, 
indicating lack of independence among the 
performance traits and/or halo error. Also, 
for both part-time and full-time employees 
there are generally low and nonsignificant 
correlations between the ratings and the ob- 
jective criterion measures. One notable excep- 
tion is the fairly high degree of relationship 
between ratings of “quality of work” and the 
number of shortages and overages. This pro- 
vides some evidence of validity for these rat- 
ings, since “quality of work” was defined for 
the raters as the employee’s accuracy in bal- 
ancing his accounts. Employee tenure is re- 
lated to performance ratings, especially for 
part-time employees, with longer-tenure em- 
ployees generally obtaining higher job per- 
formance ratings. Age is related to the job 
performance measure for the white full-time 
employees but not for the other groups. 

With respect to the question of racial dif- 
ferences on the criterion measures, it will be 
noted that race was significantly related to 
both performance ratings and objective mea- 
sures for the part-time employees, and pri- 
marily to the objective measures for the full- 
time ‘employees. In almost every case white 
employees exhibited higher average scores 
than did the black employees, although the 
magnitude of these racial differences is rela- 
tively small (the correlations—although sta- 
tistically significant —are relatively small, and 
the mean differences are also small, generally 
no more than half a. scale point for the per- 
formance ratings). The means and standard 
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deviations of these measures for black and 
white employees are presented in Table 3. 

Even though whites appear to obtain higher 
mean scores than blacks on these criterion 
measures, it is possible that the differences 
are due, in part, to differences in age and job 
tenure between the two groups. As Table 3 
indicates, whites are significantly older and 
have more job experience than do the blacks 
in this sample, and age and job tenure are 
both correlated with the various criterion 
measures to some extent. Therefore, partial 
correlations were obtained between race and 
the criterion measures, in which both age and 
tenure were partialled out. The results of 
these analyses are presented in the last col- 
umn of Tables 1 and 2. For full-time tellers, 
race was significantly correlated with four of 
the criterion measures before partialling, and 
with two of them (percent of time worked 
and number of shortages) after both age and 
tenure were partialled out. For part-time tel- 
lers, race was significantly correlated origi- 
nally with seven of the criterion measures; 
four of these relationships were still signifi- 
cant after age and tenure were partialled out 
(quality of work, overall effectiveness, num- 
ber of shortages, and adjusted salary in- 
crease). Thus, while removing the effects of 
age and job tenure does tend to reduce the 
differences between job criterion measures for 
black and white employees, some significant 
differences between these two racial groups 
still remain beyond those which can be ac- 
counted for by age and tenure, although these 
significant differences are generally quite 
small, 

Even if black employees consistently score 
lower on these job performance measures 
than do whites, it is necessary to determine 
the extent to which the mean differences in 
the supervisor’s performance ratings may be 
reflecting unfair bias or discrimination against 
black employees, especially since virtually all 
of the supervisors in the study were white. 
In order to investigate this question, correla- 
tions between the supervisory ratings and the 
objective criterion measures were examined 
separately for black and white employees, 
both full-time and part-time. These correla- 
tions are included in Tables 1 and 2. Here it 
can be seen that there is generally a larger 
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TABLE 3 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF CRITERION AND CONTROL VARIABLES o 
i n Full-time tellers Part-time tellers 
Variable Group? = — 
M SD n M SD n 
i B 3.33 St 38 3.33 66 26 
B oa w 3.67* 72 128 3.60* 69 207 
` B 3.30 70 38 3.04 73 26 
e y 3.36 75 128 3.24 71 il 
ity rork B 3.30 92 38 2.96 86 6 
7 aliia y 341 80 128 3.55** 72 207 
irregulariti B 3.49 48 38 3.08 54 26 
Alertness to irregularities A ae Ps A d 25 a: 
i 5. 5 3 7 9 26 
Cooperation B 3.54 85 38 3.37 65 6, 
p. wW 3.81 .82 128 3.69* -18 207 
Overall effectiveness B 6.51 1.73 38 5.79 1.46 26 
wW 6.97 1.56 128 6.82** 1.44 207 
Percentage of time worked B 97.75 2.22 36 s = ves 
Ww 98.80** 1.19 145 = = = 
Number of shortages B 6.03 4.51 40 3.75 32 
Ww 3.56** 2.59 130 2.69** 199 
Number of overages B 3.93 280 | 40 $07 | | 32 
Ww 2.40* 3.82 130 | 180 | | 200 
Adjusted salary increase B 98.76 5.64 39 97.19 | 32 
wW 100.46 624 | 128 | 100.30* | 200 
Time on job B 109.70 | 82.90 | 43 69.41 27 
W | 19410 | 113.70 | 147 | 156.90** | 142.96 | 210 
Age B | 23.70 5.60 3 | 24548 ] 8.39 27 
W | 2980** 9.90 147 34.87" | 8.53 | 212 
2 B = black tellers; W a tees —— TOS 2 
* Mean differences for tellers significant at p <.05, 
** Mean difference for t nd white tellers significant at b «.01. 


relationship between the performance ratings 
and the objective measures (particularly over- 
ages and shortages) for black than for white 
employees, especially for the part-time tellers, 
Of particular interest here are the correlations 
between ratings on "quality of work" and 
number of shortages and overages. It would 
be expected that ratings on work quality 
should correlate with overages and shortages, 
since this rating scale was defined as the ex- 
tent to which the teller was accurate in bal- 
ancing each day’s transactions, Four 


com- 
parisons between correlations for black and 
white tellers are relevant here—vyiz correla- 


part-time 
hese com- 
tion between the ratings 
and number of errors is higher for blacks 


than for whites, and for three of the four 
comparisons (viz., Shortages and Overages for 
part-time tellers and overages for full-time 
tellers) the differences between correlations 


for blacks and whites were statistically sig- 
nificant (p < .05), Similarly, the correlations 
between the “overall effectiveness” ratings 
and shortages and Overages are generally 
higher for blacks than for whites, although 
these differences do not attain statistical sig- 
nificance, (For part-time tellers, the differ- 
ence in correlations between overall effective- 
hess ratings and number of shortages for 
black and white employees approached sig- 
nificance—p < .10.) The direction of the dif- 
ferences in Correlations is similar for percent 
of time worked and for salary increases. 
Finally, it is of interest to note the corre- 
lations between the adjusted salary increase 
measure and the other criterion measures, 
For full-time employees, the correlation be- 
tween salary increases and attendance record 
is Significantly higher for blacks than for 
whites (p < .05). Unfortunately, atte 
data were not available for 
ees so that we can not exami 
relationship for that g 


ndance 
part-time employ- 
ne the comparable 
TOUp. Further, salary 


Èa 


S 
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increases were found to be significantly re- 
lated to a number of the supervisory rating 
scales (i.e., nonobjective criterion measures) 
for white employees, but to only one rating 
scale for blacks, for both part-time and full- 
time employees. 

Thus, in summary, the findings suggest that 
correlations between supervisory ratings and 
objective criterion measures tend to be higher 
for black than for white employees, and also 
that the correlation between salary increases 
and an objective criterion (attendance) is 
higher for black than for white employees. 


Discussion 


To what extent are the supervisory evalua- 
tions obtained here biased against black em- 
ployees? Considering just the performance 
ratings, the data indicate that there are no 
significant mean differences between black 
and white full-time tellers when age and job 
tenure are held constant, and only two rat- 
ings (Quality of Work and Overall Effective- 
ness) significantly differentiate black and 
white part-time tellers with age and job ten- 
ure held constant. Even here, moreover, the 
mean differences are quite small and of little 
practical significance. With regard to salary 
increases, which may be considered to be a 
more general or more “ultimate” supervisory 
evaluation, there was no significant mean dif- 
ference for full-time tellers and again a very 
slight mean difference (in favor of the white 
employees) for part-time tellers. Thus, in 
terms of mean differences between black and 
white employees our data do not indicate any 
direct, systematic bias against black employ- 
ees with respect to supervisory evaluations of 
these employees. 

At the same time, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that some differential criterion bias 
does occur here. For example, the results for 
the full-time tellers indicate that salary in- 
creases were based on attendance records for 
blacks but not for whites. In addition, salary 
increases tended to be significantly corre- 
lated with supervisory ratings for white tel- 
lers but the corresponding correlations for 
black tellers were generally non-significant. 
Thus, these data suggest that while the super- 
visors tended to rate the performance of 
black and white employees quite similarly, on 
the average, they had a tendency to consider 


more objective aspects of performance when 
making salary recommendations for blacks 
but to consider other, less objective, factors 
when making salary recommendations for 
whites. 

The results for the part-time tellers are also 
generally consistent with the interpretation 
that objective performance measures are con- 
sidered more important in evaluating black 
workers. Here the correlations between salary 
increase and other performance measures are 
about equal for blacks and whites, but the 
ratings themselves are more strongly related 
to errors (the only objective measures avail- 
able for part-time tellers) for blacks than for 
whites. 

In evaluating these findings, the possibility 
was considered that the lower relationships 
between supervisory evaluations and objective 
data for whites might be due to the some- 
what restricted range and skewed distribu- 
tions of objective scores for whites. There 
were three correlations where such restriction 
and skewness might have been a factor: sal- 
ary increases versus attendance and “quality 
of work” ratings versus overages for white 
full-time tellers; and “quality of work” rat- 
ings versus overages for white part-time tel- 
lers. Using the procedure suggested by Car- 
roll (1961), it was found that the maximum 
correlations attainable, given the frequency 
distributions in these cases, were .93, .94, and 
.86, respectively. "Thus, it seems clear that 
these supervisors simply did not base their 
evaluations of white employees on objective 
data even though they could have done so, 
while they did base their evaluations of black 
employees on objective data. 

One possible explanation for these findings 
is simply that white supervisors are quite 
sensitive to the existence of racial tension and 
are concerned about the possibility of being 
accused of biasing their evaluations against 
blacks, and thus rely heavily on those aspects 
of performance that have been recorded and 
of which they can be relatively certain in 
evaluating black workers. Several studies have 
obtained results that are relevant to our find- 
ings and tend to lend some support to this 
explanation as well as to the generality of our 
results. 

In a study mentioned earlier, Flaugher and 
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Norris (1969) found that ratings of job 
knowledge given by white supervisors were 
more highly correlated with actual job knowl- 
edge test scores for black than for white sub- 
ordinates (r — 46 and .30, respectively). 
While this was an incidental finding in their 
study and no test of significance was reported, 
the direction of the difference is certainly con- 
sistent with our data, and is especially compa- 
rable if job knowledge can be considered to 
be reflected in objective or overtly observable 
aspects of performance. 

In a laboratory study, Rotter and Rotter 
(1966) found that white raters generally gave 
higher ratings to black than to white workers 
when performance was poor, but found no 
differences in ratings given to black and white 
Workers when performance was good. They 
interpret their results as suggesting that eval- 
uators experience guilt over a low rating given 
to a minority group member, so that to avoid 
guilt feelings the evaluator leans over back- 
wards to be fair or lenient when rating poor 
performance of minority group members, If 
this tendency to be lenient is due to a reluc- 
tance to rate minority group members low in 
the absence of definitive information, at the 
risk of appearing racially biased, then the 
Rotter and Rotter findings and interpreta- 
tions are clearly applicable to the present data 
as well. 

In interpreting the results of a study by 
Dienstbier (1970) with white male high 
School students, and an unpublished labora- 
tory study by Pass (1971) using college 
white male undergraduates, Leventhal (1971) 
has suggested that white evaluators (espe- 
cially pro-Negro whites) have a tendency to 
display either highly positive or highly nega- 
tive reactions to black workers, with the di- 
rection of the reaction depending on whether 
an individual black is behaving in a socially 
approved fashion, If we assume that good 
attendance records and low error rates repre- 
sent socially approved behaviors, then these 
laboratory findings cited by Leventhal also 
appear to be Consistent with the present field 
study findings, 

Another possible explanation for our find- 
ings is that white supervisors feel more psy- 
chologically and/or Socially distant from 
black employees than from white employees 
and therefore non-objective factors Such as 
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interpersonal attraction simply have less op- 
portunity to influence the evaluations. A good 
deal of research has indicated that supervisory 
ratings are considerably influenced by inter- 
personal considerations such as supporting 
behaviors, ingratiation attempts, interpersonal 
attraction, similarity of attitudes and values, 
etc. (see, e.g, Hausmann & Strupp, 1955; 
Kallejian, Brown & Weschler, 1953; Kipnis, 
1960; Miles, 1964). We do not know from 
our data what factors other than objective 
performance were used by the present super- 
visors in evaluating white employees. As an 
incidental variable, however, supervisors were 
simply asked to indicate which of two factors 
they considered most important in evaluating 
subordinates: (a) production records, e.g., 
shortages and overages or (b) attitude and 


. motivation, The great majority of the super- 


visors (81 or 7095) indicated that the sub- 
ordinates’ attitudes and motivation were most 
important, although it seems clear from our 
data that this may have been true for white 
subordinates but not for blacks. 

Can we conclude that the performance 
evaluations obtained here were more fair for 
black than for white employees? We think 
not. While it is true that the ratings given to 
blacks are more closely related to objective 
data, it is also true that they may fail to take 
into account possible compensatory factors 
(e.g., motivation, effort, attitude, interper- 
sonal factors, etc.) for blacks, while they pre- 
sumably do take these considerations 
account for white employees. 
tempt to lean over backwards to be 


into 


t of the doubt,” Thus, if a 
akes numerous errors, but 
at the Same time exhibits other desirable job 
behaviors, he would apparently receive a 
higher evaluation (and probably even higher 
merit increases) from his supervisor than 
would the black employee with similar char- 
acteristics. 

Finally, what are the implications of these 
results for test validation and the fair use of 
selection tests? If supervisory ratings were 
used as criterion measures in this situation 
and differential validity was investigated it 
Seems likely that different kinds of tests 
would predict “success” for black and white 


white employee m 
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employees. Aptitude tests would most likely 
be found to be related to ratings of black 
employees and personality or attitude mea- 
sures might be found to be predictive of 
success for white employees, due to differences 
in the nature of the ratings for the two 
groups. It would clearly be inappropriate, 
however, to use different criterion measures 
for evaluation of black and white employees 
doing the same job. Therefore, in the present 
situation, the supervisory ratings, as ob- 
tained, would clearly be inappropriate as cri- 
terion measures against which to validate 
tests, even if the validation were done sepa- 
rately for the two groups. Rather, it is nec- 
essary for the organization to define clearly 
what constitutes success on the job, and then 
to make sure that criterion measures used to 
assess job performance are equivalent for all 
employees. To insure equivalence, one could 
concentrate only on those elements where 
equivalence across groups is known, viz., ob- 
jective data. However, objective data may be 
difficult to obtain and may also be deficient 
as criteria, since there may be more to most 
jobs than just the number of units produced, 
number of errors recorded, or the attendance 
record, A more attractive alternative, then, 
would be to attempt to increase the equiva- 
lence of the ratings either by refining the 
rating scales (cf. Smith & Kendall, 1963), 
by using multiple raters, and/or by training 
the raters in the nature and use of the rating 
scales (cf. Brown, 1968). Then, ratings as 
well as objective data could be used as multi- 
ple criterion measures in conducting test vali- 
dation studies that would be fair to both 
groups. 

Tt is possible that in studies that have 
found tests to be differentially valid for black 
and white employees, the reasons for the 
differential validity lie in differences in the 
nature and meaning of the criterion measure 
used rather than differences in the “meaning” 
of the test scores. Future research concerned 
with differential validity of selection tests 
should attempt to investigate this possibility. 
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PREDICTING THE EFFECTS OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
AND EXPERIENCE FROM THE CONTINGENCY MODEL: 
A CLARIFICATION ? 
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An article published in the April 1972 issue of the Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology presented a new interpretation of leadership training and experience, 
as well as supporting empirical findings. This article attempts to clarify a 
number of points that the article did not make sufficiently clear and, there- 
fore, correct the various misinterpretations of the findings as well as of the 


underlying theory. 
LI 

The future inventor of a method for “de- 
publishing" disowned statements in journal 
articles will surely be acclaimed as one oí 
mankind's great benefactors. Several anony- 
mous comments forwarded to me by the edi- 
tor make it quite obvious that several parts 
of my recent article (Fiedler, 1972a) were 
unclear and could well benefit from such 
depublication procedures. Tn lieu of this more 
elegant but as yet unavailable solution, I am 
most grateful to the editor for giving me the 
opportunity to rectify this problem, 

My article reported that leadership train- 
ing and experience had opposite effects on the 
performance of relationship- and task-moti- 
vated leaders, with the direction of the effect 
depending on the favorableness of the leader- 
ship situation. The research was based on the 
Contingency Model (Fiedler, 1964, 1967, 
1971) which predicts that task-motivated 
leaders (low LPC) perform best in very 
favorable and in unfavorable situations while 
relationship-motivated leaders (hich LPC) 
perform best in moderately favorable situa- 
tions. Situational favorableness has been de- 
fined as the degree to which the situation 
gives the leader control and influence, assum- 
ing, however, “. . . that the leader and the 
group members have the required physic: 


al 
resources, skills, and abilities D 


- . (Fiedler, 
1967, p. 22).” Tn other words, the classifica- 
tion is based on the assumption that the 


leader has already acquired the required skills 
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and abilities, whether by training or by expe- 
rience. 

The hypothesis of my article, restated in 
different form, was that training and experi- 
ence typically assist the leader to develop 
better relations with his group and a better 
working knowledge of the job. Hence, train- 
ing and experience will tend to increase the 
leader’s control and influence, and thus, by 
definition, the situational favorableness. This 
hypothesis implies, corollarily, that a rela- 
tively inexperienced and untrained leader 
will perform as if the situation were less 
favorable for him than for the highly trained 
and experienced leader. It follows that a 
situation that is favorable for the trained and 
experienced leader is likely, therefore, to be 
only moderately favorable for the inexperi- 
enced leader; a situation that is moderately 
favorable for the trained and experienced 
leader will be unfavorable for the inexperi- 
enced and untrained leader; and a situation 
that is unfavorable for the trained and expe- 
rienced leader will be highly unfavorable for 
the untrained and inexperienced leader. These 
hypotheses are summarized in Table 1. 

A preliminary study, using data from a 
number of earlier investigations, yielded the 
median correlations shown on Table 2. (For 
the complete table, identifying subsamples 
and indicating N’s, see Fiedler, 1972a.) These 
summarize the relationship between group 
performance and the number of years of ex- 
perience or training received by the group’s 
leader with high and low LPC scores, and 
with training intended for situations which 
would be classified as favorable, moderate, or 
unfavorable for trained and experienced lead- 
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ers. Four new studies (Csoka & Fiedler, 
1972) provide further support for these hy- 
potheses. At issue in this note is the interpre- 
tation of these findings. 

As mentioned in my previous article, “The 
original classification of situational favorable- 
ness assumed technically qualified leaders. 
The leader who is inexperienced or untrained 
would, of course, find the same situation less 
favorable (Fiedler, 1972a, p. 115).” It is 
apparent that this was not sufficiently empha- 
sized since a number of readers seemingly 
missed this important point. This also made 
Figure 1 confusing because the arrows were 
intended to show what will happen to the 
untrained leader as a result of training. 

Rather than trying to explain the ill-fated 
Figure 1 of my earlier article, a new, and 
hopefully improved, Figure 1 illustrates the 
same point with actual data obtained from 
companies of a federation of consumer coop- 
eratives (Fiedler, 1967, 89-107). The sub- 
jects were the general managers of the various 
ome of them had extensive expe- 
aining in several other companies 
might have served as assistant 
or sales managers prior to being selected for 
the general managership of their present 
company. The leadership situation had previ- 
ously been rated as having relatively high 
task-structure and position power (Fiedler, 
1967, p. 134). The criterion here used was 
the “percent of operating efficiency (essen- 


companies. 5 
rience and tr 
in which they 


tially overhead costs) computed as a ratio of 
total sales. Figure 1 shows the average per- 
formance scores of high LPC and low LPC 
managers with relatively much and relatively 
little experience. 

As mentioned earlier, the situation was 
rated as relatively favorable for the experi- 
enced managers, Just as the model predicts, 
the experienced managers with low LPC per- 
formed better than those with high LPC 
(right-hand side of the graph). We would 
further predict that the situation would be 
only moderately favorable for the inexperi- 
enced managers, and that the high LPC man- 
agers would, therefore, perform better than 
the low LPC managers, as was the case. We 
now infer that the low LPC managers’ per- 
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formance increased as they gained in experi- 
ence over the years, and that the high LPC 
managers’ performance decreased during that 
time. This is indicated by the arrows. It is 
worth noting that the high LPC leaders with 
relatively little experience actually performed 
better than the high LPC managers with rela- 
tively much experience, and they also per- 
formed as well as did the low LPC managers 
with experience. 

An alternative hypothesis would be that the 
increased experience and training changed 
the leaders’ LPC scores rather than changing 
the actual or perceived situational favorable- 
ness, However, this explanation does not seem 
as plausible in light of other data. For exam- 
ple, a study of school principals by Mc- 
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agers with relatively high and low levels of experience in the 


Namara (1968) showed that the leaders’ rela- 
tions with staff members improved over time 
and so did his staff members’ rating of his 
competence. However, the LPC scores of 
principals remained fairly stable over an 18 
months period. It seems, therefore, less likely 
that LPC changed than that the favorable- 
ness changed. This is also illustrated by 
Chemers’ (1969) study which showed that a 
four-hour human relations program preparing 
leaders who work in culturally mixed groups, 
differentially changed the behavior of high 
and of low LPC leaders while a control pro- 
gram resulted in no differences in leader þe- 
havior, Although the possibility cannot be 
ruled out, it seems unlikely that a four-hour 
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training program would have lasting effects 
on a person’s motivational system. 

As some readers have remarked, the model 
does assume situations even less favorable 
than Octant VIII (poor leader-member rela- 
tions, low task structure, weak position 
power). That this is the case has already been 
shown in several of our previous studies 
(e.g, Fiedler, 1966; Meuwese & Fiedler, 
1964). There has been a suggestion in some of 
these data that extremely unfavorable situa- 
tions might simply wash out the effects of 
different leadership styles or motivations or 
that a more relationship-motivated leadership 
might be called for (Fiedler, 1967, p. 207). 
As yet, the evidence is clearly insufficient to 
speak to this point with any degree of confi- 
dence. 

A number of the Contingency Model's 
critics have charged that “. the theory 
keeps changing to fit the data" and that it is 
becoming increasingly complex. Both of these 
observations are accurate, But, as applied to 
the problem of incorporating training and 
experience in the situational favorableness 
dimension, it is perhaps worth noting that I 
said in 1967 that “. . . there are many other 
dimensions which should influence the favor- 
ableness of the situation for the leader. Thus 

. . expertness of the leader and his familiar- 
ity with the task and with his group, should 
affect the degree to which he can influence 
the members of his group (Fiedler, 1967, p. 
151)." The theory will, of course, continue to 
change as new data become available, and, in 
all probability, empirical research in the 
leadership area will continue to uncover com- 
plex interactions (e.g., Graen, et al, 1972; 
House, et al., 1971; Yukl, 1971). We simply 
have to live with the fact that any attempt to 
predict pretzel-shaped relationships will re- 
quire the development of pretzel-shaped hy- 
potheses. 

Whether or not the theory changes or be- 
comes more complex is, of course, quite irrele- 
vant in the final analysis as long as it helps us 
to understand and to predict better the com- 
plexities of leadership. It is, therefore, par- 
ticularly noteworthy that the hypothesis of 
the 1972 article has already been supported 
in four studies of 221 different military 
groups (Csoka & Fiedler, 1973; Fiedler, 
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1972b). And a recently completed laboratory 
experiment at the University of Utah by 
Martin Chemers (personal communication, 
December 1972) further substantiated the 
theory. His experiment showed under highly 
controlled conditions that training designed 
for a moderately favorable situation de- 
creased the performance of task-motivated 
leaders but increased the performance of re- 
lationship-motivated leaders just as the Con- 
tingency Model predicts. 
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Fiedler’s clarifying remarks on using the Contingency Model to 


effects of leadership training 


and experience have resolved many of the orig 
article’s apparent inconsistencies. Some problems still remain, however, which 


predict 
al 


could seriously impair the usefulness of Fiedler's recommendations. This article 


briefly discusses some of these problems 


action, 


While Fiedler's clarifying note concerning 
use of the Contingency Model to predict the 
effects of leadership training and experience 
goes a long way toward resolving the incon- 
sistencies that seemed to afflict the original 
article, a number of difficulties remain. These 
are by no means insurmountable, but need to 
be addressed if the Contingency Model is to 
be of use in the way Fiedler claims it can be. 
A few of these difficulties as well as possible 
courses of action will be discussed below, 


To What Extent Is Situation Favorableness 
Affected by Training and Experience? 


As originally designed, it seems as though 
situation favorableness was intended to be 
"immune" from such variables as leader 
training and experience, concentrating instead 
on “how the organization and the task affect 
the leader's ability to motivate his members 
and to direct and coordinate their efforts 
[Fiedler, 1967, p. 22]." Thus one component 
of situation favorableness, position power, 
was intended to represent “the degree to 
which the position itself enables the leader to 
get his group members to comply with and 
accept his direction and leadership [ Fiedler, 
1967, p. 22]." A second component, task 
structure, is spoken of by Fiedler as concern- 
ing primarily the nature of the task, which is 
an attribute “determined by the organization 
[1967, p. 29].” The third component, leader— 
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and suggests some possible courses of 


member relations, is probably most influenced 
by the personal attributes of the leader, but 
even here Fiedler reminds us that the nature 
of the organization itself, and its bestowal of 
legitimate position on the leader, play an 
important role. 

In fact, however, by examining the specific 
Scales and checklists used to compute the 
situation favorableness score, it is easy to see 
that the various items differ widely in their 
immunity from personal leader variables. The 
following checklist items for Position Power, 
for example, appear to be largely a function 
of the formal organization authority and 
status systems and are probably not readily 


changeable by subjecting the leader to train- 
ing or experience: 


Leader can recommend punishments and rewards, 
Leader can punish or reward membe 
accord, 


Leader enjoys special or official rank and st 
real life which sets him ap: 
group members, 


rs on his own 


atus in 
art from or above 


Other items on the same checklist are prob- 
ably highly dependent on the degree to which 
the leader is perceived by the members to 
be trained and experienced. For example: 


^ n: 5 n able ect 
Leader's opinion is accorded considerable respec 
and attention, 
i i more 
Compliments from the leader are appeau me 
than compliments from other group AE iih 
Leader knows his own as well as: up 3 a o 
and could finish the work himself if necessary 
[Fiedler, 1967, p. 241. 


The same contrast exists between such di- 
mensions of task structure as "solution speci- 
ficity" (which measures the degree to which 


Ny 
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there is more than one correct solution and 
which is unlikely to be much affected by 
leader training and experience) and others 
such as “goal clarity? (which measures the 
extent to which task requirements are clearly 
stated and known to group members and 
which could probably be greatly influenced 
by leader training and experience), As men- 
tioned earlier, the third component of leader- 
member relations is also a mixed bag of 
elements that are susceptible to changes in 
leader variables and elements which are not. 
Tf leader training and experience are to be 
examined by the Contingency Model for the 
purpose of predicting their effects on per- 
formance, and if determination of situation 
favorableness is an important step (as seems 
to be the case, see Fiedler clarification, Table 
1) in such an examination, it seems that 
greater attention needs to be paid to the 
question of just how influencing the situation 
favorableness score is to changes in leader 
experience and training. Alternatively, it 
might be ideal to revise the existing measures 
of position power, task structure, and leader— 
member relations to make them as indepen- 
dent of personal leader variables as is pos- 
sible. In this way situation favorableness 
would more closely serve its original purpose, 
that of determining how the organization and 
the task affect the leader's ability to motivate 
his members and to direct and coordinate 
their efforts. Amount of leader experience 
and training might then be examined as a 
moderating variable, without causing concern 
as to how much it is causing the situation 
favorableness score to be modified. 


Is "Leader Experience and Training" 
Important Additional Variable to the 
Contingency Model? 


an 


While Fiedler's contention that the effects 
of leader experience and training can be 
predicted from the Contingency Model is an 
interesting and challenging one, his argument 
that the situation favorableness classification 
"is based on the assumption that the leader 
has already acquired the required skills and 
abilities, whether by training or by experi- 
ence” (clarification, p. 1) is misleading. In 
fact, there is nothing very special about 
leader training and experience. Certainly it 


is true (as shown above) that inexperience 
and lack of training can reduce the favorable- 
ness of the situation for the leader, but so can 
a number of things, such as leader personality, 
or the inherent nature of the task to be 
performed. In this sense, Fiedler's new Table 
1 is confusing, and his remarks concerning the 
“ill-fated Figure 1" of his earlier article are 
incorrect, In truth there was nothing ill-fated 
about it. It correctly showed that by increas- 
ing the favorableness of the situation you will 
tend to improve "fits" between leader and 
situation that are bad, while impairing those 
that are already good. The point is that this 
is true whether improvement of the situation 
occurs through experience, training, or for 
any other reason. Furthermore, it is true 
regardless of whether the leader is trained or 
untrained. In short, it does not really seem to 
matter why the situation is unfavorable, and, 
if this is the case, then inexperience and lack 
of training have no special significance for the 
Model, 

For proof of this, consider Table 1 of the 
clarification. Take, for example, a high-LPC 
leader in a situation of medium favorableness. 
Table 1 indicates that his level of perform- 
ance, assuming "adequate training and expe- 
rience” will be good. The performance level 
for the high-LPC leader “without adequate 
training and experience" in a medium-favor- 
able situation will also be good, In fact, there 
is not a single entry where the untrained, 
inexperienced leader will perform any differ- 
ently than will the adequately trained leader. 

The point is that the effects of lack of 
training or inexperience will “enter into the 
equation” by causing the favorableness of the 
situation score to be lowered. Once this 
happens, there is no further need to be con- 
cerned with the fact that the leader is inex- 
perienced or untrained. That is why Fiedler’s 
statement that the Model depends on an 
assumption about adequately 
experienced le. 
lack 


trained and 
aders is a misleading one. Do 
of training and experience “enter into 
the equation” in some other way besides 
through its effect on Situation favorableness? 
If not, his statement is wrong; if so, Table 1 
is incomplete, 


Fiedler extends the confusion concerning 
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this point on page 2 of the clarification, when 
he states that “a relatively inexperienced 
and untrained leader will perform as if the 
situation were less favorable for him than for 
the highly trained and experienced lcader. 
The point is not that the untrained leader 
performs “as if" the situation were less 
favorable for him, but rather that the situa- 
tion is in fact less favorable for him. This 
fact will be reflected in the untrained leader’s 
situation favorableness score, and should not 
be presented as if it were a special source of 
concern. — 

Is It Reasonable to Assume That Leadership 


Training and Experience Will Produce No 
Change in LPC scores? 


Fiedler (clarification, p. 4) states his as- 
sumption that leader training and experience 
affects performance through its effect upon 
situation favorableness, rejecting the “alter- 
native hypothesis” that the increased experi- 
ence and training changed the LPC scores 
“rather than” changing favorableness. Why 
is it, though, that we must choose between 
these “either-or” propositions? It seems more 
plausible to proceed on the assumption that 
such training and experience may in fact 
change situation favorableness, LPC scores, 
or both, and that we must therefore be con- 
cerned with the interactive effects of training 
and experience upon both the situation and 
the leader. In cases where “human-relations” 
approaches are tried upon leaders with inter- 
mediate-favorableness situations, for example, 
we would agree with Fiedler that leader- 
member relations, and therefore situation 
favorableness, would be likely to improve. 
However, we would also insist that the leader 
is also likely to change, probably in the 
direction of becoming more relationship- 
motivated. While Fiedler (clarification, page 
4) cities studies in which subject LPC scores 
remained fairly stable over time. sizable 
EI ^ à result of experience 

2 y Stinson and Tracy 
(1972), and Fiedler himself has cautioned 
that the stability of LPC scores “depends t 
a considerable degree on t ^ 


5 he interveni 
experience of the men (1967, p. 48)." Tt ae 


in fact be argued that some kinds of training 
will not affect situation favorableness except 


by first changing the motivational system of 
the leader. 

Once we recognize that training and expe- 
rience may change the leader as well as the 
situation, we can easily see that predicting 
changes in performance is a much more diffi- 
cult proposition than has been suggested by 
Fiedler, An incomplete schema of possible 
changes in performance is presented in Figure 
1. The horizontal arrows are identical to those 
in Fiedler’s original Figure 1 and depict 
instances where training or experience alters 
situation favorableness without changing the 
leader’s motivational system, Vertical arrows 
illustrate that training and experience may 
change the leader’s LPC score without affect- 
ing favorableness of the situation. This would 
occur, for example, in cases where company 
policies or office politics prevent a “changed” 
leader from implementing his new philoso- 
phy. Finally, diagonal arrows have been in- 
cluded to suggest instances where both the 
leader and the situation are changed, and to 
provide a partial explanation for the failure 
of leadership training to systematically im- 
prove organizational performance. For exam- 
ple, the Contingency Model states that a 
task-motivated leader is ill-suited to an 
intermediate-favorableness situation. The hor- 
izontal arrow in Figure 1 would suggest that 
we institute training for such a man, so as to 
cause situation favorableness to improve, with 
resulting good performance. This recommen- 
dation is consistent with Fiedler’s Table 1 
(clarification, p. 7). The diagonal arrow in 
Figure 1, however, reminds us that we are 
quite likely to increase the Relationship- 
motivation of the leader, particularly if we 
resort to “human-relations” training. The 
result might be that the original (task-moti- 
vated leader, intermediate situation) mis- 
match is replaced by a new (relationship- 
motivated, favorable situation) mismatch, 
resulting in no overall change in performance. 


Do We Need to be Concerned with Typo, a 
Well As Extent, of Training and Experience? 

It is likely that the type of training a per- 
son is exposed to is as important a considera- 
tion as whether training is instituted at all. 
Fiedler has combined “human relations” ap- 
proaches with “the more orthodox type of 


" 
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Favorableness of the Situation 


Relationship- 
motivated 
leaders 


performance 


Task- 
motivated 
leaders 


Intermediate 


Not 


favorable favorable 


Good 
performance 


Fic. 1, Schematic representation of the hypothesized effect of training and experience on leader- 
ship performance for relationship-motivated (high LPC) and task-motivated (low LPC) leaders. 


(Training and experience may increase situational favorableness, le: 
and, therefore, improve performance of some leaders but decrease 


ader motivation style, or both 
performance of other leaders. 


Arrows indicate the predicted effect of experience and training.) 


approach which is concerned with providing 
the leader or manager with the more technical 
and administrative skills . . . [1972, p. TIST” 
However, these types of training ought to be 
considered separately, The two types may be 
potentially able to change situational favor- 
ableness to the same extent (although this 
has yet to be empirically demonstrated), but 
they are unlikely to have identical effects on 
any given individual. For example, Fiedler’s 
Hypothesis 1 (1972, p. 116) predicted that, 
in very favorable situations, training and 
experience would improve the performance of 
task-motivated leaders, This may be true for 
training which improves the tas 
it is far less likely to be true for human rela- 
tions approaches. Sensitivity training, for 
example, will probably have a stronger effect 
on the LPC score of a task-motivated leader 
than it will upon an already very favorable 
situation. It may therefore be true in this 
case that training which improves task struc- 
ture will in fact increase performance, while 
training of a human-relations nature will 
impair performance, by producing a more 
relationship-motivated leader for a very favor- 
able situation, 


k structure; 


In summary, it may well be that the Con- 
tingency Model can be of assistance in pre- 
dicting the effects of leadership training and 
experience, and Fiedler has presented some 
interesting data to support his position. How- 
ever, it seems to us that successful utilization 
of the Model for this purpose is a far more 
complicated proposition than it may appear 
to be. The problems discussed above, and 
probably many others as well, need to be ade- 
quately resolved if the Contingency Model is 
to be useful in accurately predicting the 
effects of leader training and experience. 
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MANAGERIAL SATISFACTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
ROLES: 
AN INVESTIGATION OF PORTER’S NEED DEFICIENCY SCALES 


JEANNE B. HERMAN ! asb CHARLES L. HULIN” 


University of Illinois 


The empirical research identifying a relationship between job satisfaction and 
level in the organizational hierarchy has utilized the Porter Need Satisfaction 
Questionnaire extensively. An attempt was made to replicate the previous 
findings and expand the domain of job satisfaction variables to determine the 
generality of the relationship. The hypothesis of different mean levels of satis- 
faction associated with different levels in the hierarchy was supported using 
the Job Description Index but was not supported using the Porter Need 
Deficiency Scales. The internal structure of the Porter Questionnaire and its 
convergence with the JDI were investigated to explore alternative explanations 
of the results. Characteristics of the sample and the analytic procedures of 


the original studies are discussed. 


A series of articles by Porter in the early 
1960's (1961, 1962, 1963a, 1963b, 1963c) 
established a new domain of attitude research 
relating managerial attitudes to organizational 
role. The original studies, which investi- 
gated differences in need satisfactions among 
various groups of managers, form the basis of 
empirical knowledge of the managerial role 
—job attitude relationship. Porter and Law- 
ler's review of the research (1965) on job 
satisfaction across organizational levels, indi- 
cates that the domain of variables investi- 
gated in studies on organizational attitudes 
and organizational roles has not been much 
expanded since the early studies. The cumula- 
tive research results, which indicate an in- 
creasing level of job satisfaction at higher 
levels of the organization, are almost en- 
tirely dependent on a common set of mea- 
sures (the Porter Need Satisfaction Question- 
naire) and a common analytic technique 
(multiple sign tests). The possibility that the 
cumulative research may do little more than 
demonstrate a results-methods dependency 
cannot be precluded. 

The research reported in this article was 
designed to investigate the stability of the 
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organizational level—job satisfaction rela- 
tionship using an expanded domain of job 
satisfaction variables and a multivariate ana- 
lytic technique. 

Expansion of the domain of dependent 
variables is desirable in order to determine the 
generality of the phenomena across measures. 
But, since convergent validation of the Por- 
ter Need Satisfaction Questionnaire has never 
been published, and recent research (Impa- 
rato, 1972; Roberts, Walter, & Miles, 
1971; Sonsoni & Johnson, unpublished pa- 
per) questions the validity of the five Porter 
scales, it seemed that expansion of the de- 
pendent variable domain without concomitant 
replication would not tie the extension of the 
research adequately to prior findings. 

Results-methods dependencies also may be 
a function of analytic technique. A careful 
view of the data presented in the studies sup- 
porting the hypothesized relationship between 
organizational level and job satisfaction indi- 
cates that the results are not quite so over- 
whelming as the conclusions would suggest 
(see Porter, 1963c, p. 386 and then compare 
ElSalmi & Cummings, 1968, or Porter, 1962, 
1963b).* Whenever multiple comparisons 2 
made on correlated dependent variables h 
a level for each hypothesis 15 unknown. 

h s of the hier- 
Trend analysis on the means B «meet 
archical groups, first on the 13 Porter nee 


? At the —: of the editor, the authors deleted 
a more detailed review and critique of this literature. 
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deficiency items, then on the five derived 
scale scores was the general analysis pro- 
cedure used in many of the supporting stud- 
ies. The covariation among the items is not 
reported, yet the scale development procedure 
suggests that at least some covariation is as- 
sumed. To the extent that the dependent 
variables covary, the significance of mean 
differences will be highly overstated by the 
assumption of independence made in multiple 
significance tests. 

A multivariate analytic procedure that pro- 
vides an overall significance test as well as 
individual significance tests on the dependent 
variables is more appropriate. Moreover, the 
analysis of variance model is more rigorous 
than multiple sign tests on means, since it 
tests hypotheses on between- versus within- 
group variance, so that group similarities and 
differences in the domain of interest may be 
explored more fully. 


METHODS 
Subjects 


Subjects were four levels of supervisory personnel 
from a large midwestern plant involved in the manu- 
facturing and assembly of heavy equipment. Data 
were collected at weekly supervisory communica- 
tions sessions over a period of two months. The 
data reported in this study were obtained during the 
third and sixth sessions. The data collection was ad- 
ministered by the researchers who were identified to 
the subjects as independent university personnel 
engaged in studying job attitudes of managers in a 
large number of midwestern companies, The re- 
searchers were not involved in the substance of the 
communications sessions. Subjects signed their ques- 
tionnaires with their names or an identifying mark 
so that responses from the several sessions could be 
matched, 


Due to work scheduling problems, not all the 
managers completed both sets of questionnaires. 


However, neither of the two overlapping but slightly 
different samples used in the analyses differed signifi- 
cantly from the total sample on any of the demo- 
graphic characteristics presented in Table 1. 

Instruments analyzed in this study are the Porter 
Need Satisfaction Questionnaire (Porter, 1962) and 
the Job Descriptive Index (Smith, Kendall, & Hulin, 
1969). 

The questionnaire designed by Porter is an opera- 
tionalization of Maslow’s need hierarchy theory, 
Managers are asked to provide three responses for 
each of the 13 items: (a) How much of the char 
acteristic is there connected with your present posi- 
tion, (b) how much of the characteristic do you 
think there should be connected, and (c) how im- 
portant is this characteristic to you? The respondents 


TABLE 1 


YEARS or EDUCATION, AGE, AND TENURE DISTRIBUTION 
or Tora SAMPLE (N = 174) 


Ttem Frequency 
Years of education | 
<8 15 
9-11 3 
High school 83 
More than high school 20 
“No” answer 13 
Age 
20-29 13 
30-39 41 
40-49 06 
50-59 43 
260 1 
“No” answer 10 
Tenure 
«1 6 
1-5 6 
6-10 24 
11-15 10 
16-20 29 
21-30 76 
31-40 15 
>40 1 
“No” answer 7 


are asked to answer these three questions for each 
job characteristic by circling a number on a 7-point 
rating scale. The rating scale is anchored so that 1 
represents a low or minimum amount and 7 repre- 
sents a high or maximum amount, 

Thirteen need fulfillment scores are based on the 
“now” questions; need deficiency scores are assessed 
by the difference between the “should be” and “now” 
responses, The 13 need fulfillment and need defi- 
ciency items have been classified a priori into the 
five need categories of Maslow: security, social, 
esteem, autonomy, and selí-actualization needs. 

The dependent variables generally used in the 
Porter studies are the 13 need deficiency item scores 
and 5 need deficiency scale scores, The responses to 
the importance questions have been analyzed only 
rarely (see Porter, 1963a as an exception). Occa- 
sionally need fulfillment scores 
(Porter & Mitchell, 1967). 

The Job Descriptive Index (JDI) 
that asks subjects to st 


are analyzed alone 


is a checklist 
ul ate whether various adjectives 
are descriptive of five principal dimensions of their 


job: the work itself, the Supervisor, the pay, the 
promotion, and the co-workers. The JDI scales 
were developed, factor analytically, and are mod- 
erately correlated. The JDI has demonstrated an 
acceptable level of convergent and discriminant va- 
lidity (Vroom, 1964). 
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TABLE 2 


GROUP MEANS ON THE Five NEED DEFICIENCY SCORES 


| : ME e Self- 1 
Group | Security | Social | Esteem | Autonomy Gestation N 

| - 
| de | = | : 
Foremen | 3.20 | 1.94 | 5.65 5.43 | 5.45 | 86 
General foremen | 2.47 | -76 3.47 3.94 3.59 | 17 
Supervisors | ag | 1.83 | 5.00 4.50 5.17 | 12 
Superintendents | 2.50 1.00 5.17 3.50 3.17 | 0 


Analysis ~ 


In order to attempt to replicate the cumulative 
research results associated with the Porter Scales and 
to extend the domain of dependent variables to 
another set of validated job satisfaction measures, 
analysis proceeded along several lines. Discriminant 
analysis (Tatsuoka, 1970). was used to test the hy- 
pothesis of group differences on the dependent varia- 
bles. The dimensionality of the Porter items was 
investigated using principal axis factor analysis, 
with R* communality estimates in the diagonals and 
varimax and oblimax rotations (Kaiser, 1970). 
Standard multitrait-multimethod (Campbell & Fiske, 
1959) correlations were used to test the convergence 
of the two sets of measures of job satisfaction. 


RESULTS 


The managerial level-job satisfaction hy- 
pothesis was tested as a replication using the 
five Porter need deficiency scales and as a 
validity extension using the five JDI Scales. 

The sample of managers for the need sat- 
isfaction analysis consisted of 86 foremen, 17 
general foremen, 12 supervisors, and 6 super- 
intendents. The results of the discriminant 
function analysis on the need deficiency scales 
indicated that no linear combination of the 
five need categories significantly discriminated 
among the four groups. The overall F ratio 
(Fiss = .78) was not significant, Table 2 
presents the group means on the five need 
deficiency scales. 


TABLE 3 


Group MEANS IN THE Space Der 
JDI DISCRIMINANT 


The sample of managers for the JDI analy- 
sis included 111 foremen, 21 general foremen, 
15 supervisors, and 11 superintendents. This 
discriminant analysis resulted in one highly 
significant (p < .01) linear function and one 
marginally significant function (p < .06). 
The overall test (Fi5/114 = 2.5) indicated the 
solution was highly significant. 

The first discriminant vector in the JDI 
analysis arranged the managerial groups in 
hierarchical order (Table 3). The scaled load- 
ings of the items on the discriminant vectors 
(Table 4) indicates that group differences are 
primarily on work and pay satisfaction. The 
second dimension of group differences seems 
to be picking up situationally idiosyncratic 
variance. The superintendents who were the 
highest management level in the sample were 
least satisfied on this linear combination of 
variables, The scaled item loadings (Table 4) 
identify co-workers as the most potent varia- 
ble in the discrimination on this dimension, 
Table 5, the group means on the five JDI 
variables shows the effect very clearly. Inde- 
pendent analyses of other data collected at 
the same time, but not reported here, indi- 
cated the job attitudes of the superintendents 
were unique and did not fit the expected pat- 
tern. There had been some rather extensive 


TABLE 4 


SCALED Loapincs or THE JDI VARIABLES ON 
3 DISCRIMINANT VECTORS 


Group 3 | it j Scale I H 
Pi Work 88.04 54.01 
Foremen | 21.82 2 oF 
General foremen 24.41 cm ge = reas E 
Supervisors | 29.14 | 27.50 Promotion 5 237 — 48.86 
Superintendents 30.39 16.08 CERA Es 87.09 
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TABLE 5 
Group MEANS ON THE JDI SCALES 
| a " 
Group | Work Supervision Pay | Promotion Co-workers N 
Foremen | 33.26 38.61 26.72 20.22 41.17 | 111 
General foremen 36.10 | 41.81 | 29.14 28.00 41.62 21 
Supervisors, 40.93 | 39.53 | 31.87 | 22.40 | 45.00 | 15 
Superintendents | 38.64 | 43.82 31.27 | 27.45 | 34.64 | 11 


personnel changes in top level of management 
at this plant during the six months preceding 
the administration of the questionnaire. It is 
the opinion of the researchers that the pat- 
tern of group means on the second discrimi- 
nant dimension may reflect this situation. 

The validity extension study supported the 
hypothesized satisfaction differences associ- 
ated with hierarchical levels; the replication 
study did not. Any explanation of these con- 
tradictory results required analysis of the 
characteristics of the Porter Questionnaire 
and the relationships between the JDI varia- 
bles and the Porter variables. 

Initially, the dimensionality of the Porter 
instrument was determined. It is a necessary 
(but not a sufficient) condition that the 13 
items measure five discriminably different di- 
mensions if the scale scores are to be used 
independently in further analyses. If the 13 
need deficiency scores are to be used sepa- 


should be minimal and the factor pattern 
diffuse. 

The results of the factor analysis of the 
intercorrelations of the 13 need deficiency 
items indicated that the first dimension ac- 
counted for 88% of the common variance. 
Subsequent factors accounted for 12%, 8%, 
5% and 2%, respectively, of the common 
variance, Factor analyses were repeated on 
the need, have, importance, and need defi- 
ciency weighted by importance responses, The 
results were similar in all cases. Such a pat- 
tern could indicate a very high degree of 
trait variance among the 13 items, measuring 
5 levels of need satisfaction; a high degree of 
method variance; or both, The results do not 
indicate which is the appropriate interpreta- 
tion. The pattern of root sizes suggests that 
a one-dimensional solution would be the most 
parsimonious interpretation and one which is 
consistent throughout all analyses. Neverthe- 


rately, the covariation among the scores less, in order to allow the five need category 
TABLE 6 
Varimax ROTATED Factor Loapincs or NEED DEFICIENCY ITEMS 

i = = —— = SS 

Scale l | H ul IV V 
Zaib EI | 37 31 21 34 
Fer] 11 12 24 46 06 
social A3 52 | —.02 A) 04 
Esteem 67 AT | 22 | 16 | —.00 
Esteem 60 | 10 | 38 Eh E 
Esteem | .27 | 49 .02 4 a 
Autonomy .64 17 25 46 — .06 
Autonomy 19 | 11 | s 21 —00 
Autonomy 21 54 “49 | x .02 
Autonomy -36 | 22 27 | 42 | = 03 
Self Realization BS d UJ [| am 3l = 
Self Realization 10 | 59 | 37 E | 19 
Self Realization | 34 | 06 | 51 "de | M 

% common variance accounted | | 
n by each factor | 31% | 285 22, isi 
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MANAGERIAL SATISFA CTION AND ORGANIZATIONAL ROLES 


interpretation of the 13 items the greatest 
opportunity for support, the first five factors 
were rotated to both varimax and oblimax 
criteria. Since the first scale category, secur- 
ity, contains only one item, it is unlikely that 
it would identify an independent factor. But, 
if the factor analytic solution is indicating a 
method variance factor, rotating five factors 
should maximize the possibility that items in 
the four higher level need categories would 
converge appropriately and the method vari- 
ance common to all items would form a sepa- 
rate dimension. Table 6 presents the varimax 
rotated item loadings. The items are grouped 
by category in the table, but the categories do 
not define the dimensions. Rather it appears 
that the loadings of items within a need cate- 
gory are randomly distributed across the 
matrix. Item loadings also do not identify one 
common method factor. The results of the 
oblimax rotation were similar. 

To guard against the possibility that these 
results were reflecting a situationally specific 
phenomenon, the same analyses were done on 
a sample of hospital personnel (Sonsoni & 
Johnson, unpublished paper) and on two 
other samples of managerial personnel, one 
from a government agency, the other from a 
large retail corporation." In all cases the rela- 
tionships among the 13 items for each of the 
five responses (have, need, importance, need 
deficiency, and need deficiency weighted by 
importance) were best approximated by a 
one-dimensional solution, 

Table 7 indicates that the degree of con- 
vergence between the Porter need deficiency 
items and the five JDI scales is minimal. 
While a number of cross instrument correla- 
tions are significant, the heterotrait correla- 
tions for both the JDI scales and Porter items 
are too large relative to the monotrait corre- 
lations to allow any statements about con- 
vergence. Since the JDI has been shown to 
converge with other measures of job satisfac- 
tion (Smith, Kendall, & Hulin, 1969) and the 
Porter instrument has not (Evans, 1969; 
Roberts, Walter, & Miles, 1971; Sonsoni & 
Johnson, unpublished paper), it would seem 
that the domain of job satisfaction identified 
ipae t 


* The authors would like to thank E. E. Lawler 
Who very thoughtfully provided these data. 
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by these two instruments is rather hetero- 
geneous. 


Discussion 

The managerial level-job satisfaction. hy- 
pothesis failed to replicate on the need satis- 
faction scales but found support with the 
JDI variables. Analysis of the dimensionality 
of the Porter questionnaire indicated the 13 
items could not support the five scale scores; . 
but that a single dimension would be the most 
parsimonious use of the Porter items. With 
these results in mind, multivariate differences 
of managerial groups on the five dependent 
need deficiency variables would not be ex- 
pected. The analytic technique, however, does 
not preclude significant group differences on 
a single linear combination of the five varia- 
bles. Yet, there were no significant differences 
between managerial groups measured by the 
Porter questionnaire, 

Managerial groups were significantly dif- 
ferent in two dimensions in the JDI analyses, 
clearly supporting the hierarchical level-job 
satisfaction hypothesis. These results stand 
along with some other recent research (Her- 
man & Hulin, 1972) as an independent 
validity extension of the cumulative research 
summarized by Porter and Lawler (1965). 
Job satisfaction of managers is related to 
their level in the organizational hierarchy. 

Substantiation of the hypothesis without 
replication of previous results leaves several 
questions unanswered, A thorough critique of 
the earlier studies is beyond the scope of this 
article. The analytic technique used in these 
early studies has already been commented on. 
In addition, the sample on which four of the 
five studies (Porter 1962, 1963a, 1963b, 
1963c) was based deserves special scrutiny. 
Seventy-six percent of the first and second 
level supervisors had a college degree, This 
percentage was not different from the per- 
centage of the upper levels of management 
bas i college graduates. When normally 

variables are orthogonal due to 

election, generalizability 
Samples where years of 
in the Supervisory hier- 
uncorrelated. Such variables are 
Senerally correlated in industrial samples. 
Failure to replicate using the Porter varia- 
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bles could be due to analytic technique or 
sample differences, but then the JDI analysis 
should not have been significant. The key is 
more likely the low levels of covariance be- 
tween the JDI and the Porter items. Since 
the two questionnaires did not converge in 
this sample, it is quite reasonable that one 
set of measures would demonstrate significant 
group differences and the other would not. 
There were, however, no a priori reasons to 
believe that one set of measures in the job 
satisfaction domain would be more sensitive 
to group differences than the other. The lack 
of convergence and failure to replicate casts 
doubt on the conclusions about job satisfac- 
tion drawn from the research on the Porter 
Need Satisfaction Questionnaire. It is not the 
point of this discussion to discredit the valid- 
ity of the hierarchical level-job satisfaction 
hypothesis, only to question the support for 


that hypothesis in the need satisfaction stud- 
ies. 
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ITY THEORY AND CAREER PAY: 


A COMPUTER SIMULATION APPROACH 
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Computer simulation was used to convert Jaques’ theory of equitable payment into 
the composites model utilized by the Haire, Ghiselli and Gordon study of career 
pay. Salaries of 100 subjects were stochastically allocated for 25 time periods. A 
Markovian process model produced a set of pay parameters that more closely 
replicated past empirical findings than the parameters produced by an independent 


process model. Distributing pa: 
work capacity curves yielded pay inc! 


y increases according to differentially 


developing 


es distributed at random with respect to 


past salaries. Thus, Jaques’ theory of equitable payment provides one explanation 
for the empirical findings generated by previous studies of career pay curves. 


As an employee receives pay increases over 
time, these pay increases accumulate into that 
individual’s career pay curve. According to 
Opsahl and Dunnette (1966), “the concept of 
equity applies to pay-curve comparisons as 
well as wage comparisons, and this is an im- 
portant area for investigation [p. 103]." 
Similarly, Weick (1966) has suggested that 
theories of equitable pay for work may be im- 
proved by incorporating the time dimension. 
However, recent literature reviews (Goodman 
& Friedman, 1971; Pritchard, 1969) of the 
substantial body of research on Adams’ (1963) 
theory of inequity illustrate the general absence 
of studies concerning equity over extended 
time intervals and equity in permanent em- 
ployment relationships. Two exceptions that 
do explicitly consider the time dimension are 
Jaques’ (1961) theory of equitable payment 
and the research by Patchen (1961) on wage 
comparisons. The continuing study of merit 
increase problems (Giles & Barrett, 1971; 
Zedeck & Smith, 1968) indicates the import- 
ance of developing equitable 
systems. 

The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether Jaques’ theory of equitable payment 
provides a plausible explanation for the 
empirical findings of a major study of career 
pay conducted by Haire, Ghiselli, and Gordon 
(1967). In order to compare Jaques’ theory 
with the Haire et al. findings, computer 


career pay 


= Requests for reprints should be sent to Paul E 
Nystrom, School of Business Administration, U niversity 
of Wisconsin- Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 
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2 


5 


simulation techniques were developed to 
represent the salary allocation process within 


an organization, 


Equitable Payment 


Jaques’ theory of equitable payment relates 
three variables; level of work (W) in the role 
occupied, level of work capacity (C), and level 
of payment (D). Most of the research and 
criticism (Hellriegel & French, 1969) has 
focused on time span of discretion as a measure 
of the level of work variable. It is ironic that 
so little attention has been given the Capacity 
variable, considering its major role in the 
social comparison process: 


Having related ourselves to our work, we are in a 
position to compare our own job with other jobs, 
not as we may think by means of job comparisons, 
but by means of comparisons of our own capacity 
with that of our friends and associates. I find my- 
self forced to the conclusion that there is great 
precision in our ability to compare levels of capacity 
in one another. I think it is done by myriad clues 
of the way in which the other person talks and 
thinks, in particular the way in which he organizes 
his perceptions (Jaques, 1961, p. 224]. 

It is hypothesized (J aques, 1956) that 
capacities for work develop in regular patterns 
ov er time; that working in a role equivalent to 
one s work capacity is experienced as a state of 
Psychological equilibrium ; and, finally, that 
employees seek jobs with levels of work con- 
sistent with their current capacity for work. 


Again, consider Jaques’ formulation of the 
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equity process: 


. à person's primary drive with respect to his 
work is towards a level of work that can absorb his 
: towards a job in which he can use his 
capabilities to the full. His drive for money follows 
from this prime urge to employ his skill and talent 
in his work—and is a drive for a rate of reward 
that is equitable and gives him a relative economic 
status coinciding with his capacity [Jaques, 1961, 
p. 186]. 


Jaques observed that salary changes seemed 
to be processed by employees as movements 
towards or away from an internal standard. 
This internal standard is the rate of progress 
expected by the employee. After plotting the 
earning histories for 250 employees of five 
companies relative to their ages, Jaques fitted 
a smoothed set of curves designated as Stan- 
dard Earning Progressions (SEP). Plotting on 
semilog paper clearly demonstrates that the 
most rapid rates of progress are made in the 
earlier working years; the curves are described 
as following the sigmoidal progression charac- 
teristic of biological growth (see Figure 1). 
The SEP curves are a hypothetical construct 
representing development of individuals’ work 
capacities for exercising discretion, A person’s 
capacity curve is inferred from a study of past 
instances where that person had performed 
effectively and had experienced satisfaction 
with earnings. Following Jaques, the SEP 
curves were regarded by the author as an array 
of overlapping bands, because this interpreta- 
tion recognized the imprecisions involved in 
the initial determination of these SEP curves. 

A limitation of the present study is that all 
three variables related by Jaques’ theory are 
not observed. Recall that equity was purport- 
edly the outcome of a dynamic process with a 
sequence from Capacity — Work 3 Pay. If 
one assumes that subjects receive pay that is 
equitable for the level of work performed, then 
the problem becomes 
[C> P= W)] o 
[C < (P = W)]. 1t one does not assume 
P = W, then there is no way to distinguish 
between the twelve different patterns of 
inequity enumerated by Jaques (1961). 


underemployment 
overemployment 


Career Pay Curves 


As mentioned earlier 


i ; an individual's present 
pay level is composed 


of the past Pay level 
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plus any pay increases received during the 
period. In their pioneering study of empirical 
career pay curves, Haire et al. (1967) recog- 
nized this cumulative Property by using the 
statistical model for composites. The com- 
posites model utilized by Haire et al. is sum- 
marized in three equations: 


Let: ks = pay for subject s at year l 
is = pay increase for subject s 
during year ¢ 
Takei = Correlation of pay at year 
t+ d with pay at year / 


Tki = correlation of pay at year ( with 
pay increases allocated during 
year £ 

7; = standard deviation of pay 
increases — allocated during 
year / 

7; = standard deviation of pay at 
year / 

ari = standard deviation of pay at 
year l+ 1 
Then: (k + i), =k, + i, (1) 
oni = Vox (2) 
= TET n (3) 
The 


A major research question concerns the decision 
rule for allocating pay increases to a group of 
employees. For example, the largest raises can 
be allocated to those employees with the 
highest salaries. At the other extreme, the 
largest raises can be allocated to 
ployees with the lowest salaries. In fact, pay 
increases are often di tributed at random with 
respect to past salaries (Haire et al., 1967), 
leading these authors to state that: 


those em- 


The approach of r,; to O has disturbing psycho- 
logical implications, Baldly, it means that raises 
are randomly distributed with respect to perform- 
ance. . . . Psychologists are seldom in a position to 
say how data ought to be in the real world, Here it 
seems possible. The correlation hi ought to be posi- 
live and significantly different from zero Cp. 15]. 


And, again, “If raises are randomly distributed 
With respect to past salaries, consistent Striving 
scems pointless [Haire, 1965, p. 16],” Simi- 
larly, “If there is no contingency between 
behavior and money, the individual Manager 
e - li ^" s: = 

Cannot be expected to respond as if there were 
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[Campbell, Dunnette, Lawler, & Weick, 1970, 
p. 368].” An alternative explanation for the 
observed low correlations would be that job 
performance is being rewarded, but one must 
then relax assumptions that skills are acquired 
predictably and that job performance is 
consistent over time (Opsahl & Dunnette, 
1966). Ghiselli (1965) advanced four reasons 
why rgi might equal zero even though the in- 
tent is to reward performance; (a) performance 
may vary randomly, (b) performance criteria 
may vary between years, (c) employee mobility 
may be between jobs with different require- 
ments, or (4) performance may not be reliably 
measured. 

In a related study, Brenner and Lockwood 
(1965) reported finding that salary at one date 
was a good predictor of salary at a later date. 
Further, they reported finding that the pre- 
dictability of salary levels improved with 
tenure. Brenner and Lockwood were disturbed 
by these high correlations (r;,., i), whereas 
Haire et al. expressed concern over declining 
correlations (r;,.;:) over time. Both studies’ 
implications are speculative, neither study 
having examined the psychological outcomes 
of salary distribution parameters. Indeed, 
existing research generally has not related 
attitudinal data on perceptions regarding pay 
to hard data on compensation dollars 
(Hinricks, 1969). Career pav curves reflect 
several aspects of an organization's compensa- 
tion practices, and there is some evidence 
Suggesting that compensation practices in- 
fluence employee work attitudes. For example, 
Mahoney (1964) found that managers’ com- 
pensation preferences closely paralleled their 
perceptions of current compensation practices. 
Hinrichs also investigated salary practices as 
a factor shaping perceptions of Pay, concluding 
that the current level of earnings was an im- 
portant variable affecting employee percep- 
tions regarding pay increases. 


Stochastic Process Models 


It is not reasonable to assume that organiza- 
tions have yet achieved a utopian situation in 
which each employee is always in a state of 
equilibrium between capacity, work, and pay- 
ment. Even assuming that work capacity 
develops smoothly, there are several organiza- 

: y g 
tional factors causing both payment and work 
d p - 


performance to deviate from this smoothly 
developing work capacity curve. The level of 
work required in a role is likely to change in 
discrete steps over time, rather than as a 
smooth function. Tob mobility introduces 
additional discontinuities. Compensation prac- 
tices tend to emphasize periodic reviews and 
pay increases, thereby functioning as another 
source for discrete steps in career pay curves. 
The accumulation of salary increases over time 
also tends to evoke the organizational response 
of job reevaluation and expansion of the salary 
structure (Nystrom, 1970). Thus, several 
organizational factors are expected to contri- 
bute to a pattern of deviations between actual 
pay and equitable payment for work capacity. 
Note that one can continue to assume that the 
organization is intending to reward job 
performance. 

These institutional discontinuites were 
simulated by utilizing two finite stochastic 
process models, an independent process and a 
Markov process, to generate patterns of move- 
ment between SEP curves. An employee 
receives a salary associated with one of the 
nine SEP curves included in the sample (see 
Figure 1). The curve to which the employee is 
allocated is the state occupied at a specific 
time or stage in the process. Patterns of move- 
ment between states over time are represented 
by transition probabilities; three different 
probability distributions were studied. The 
purpose of the stochastic process models was 
to simulate the rather small discrepancies 
between work capacity and salary described 
in Jaques’ (1961) case studies. 


METHOD 


Briefly, the research methodology involved generating 


statistical parameters describing salary distributions for 
a sample of subjects paid in a 
Jaques’ developmental curves. 
such that they replicated one 
study, Then, these subjects were moved on and between 
the SEP curves over time by stochastic process models 
embedded in a computer simulation program, Finally, 
the sensitivity of results to alternative input parameters 
was examined, Each of these stages in the research 
methodology will now be discussed in greater détail. 


Data conversion. One methodological problem con- 
cerned the conversion of Standard F 


manner paralleling 
The subjects were drawn 
sample in the Haire et al. 
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axis (Figure 1). The Haire et al. sample identified as 
Company B was selected because of its middle region 
within the SEP array of curves. Company B was com- 
posed of up to 89 executives in jobs at the $20,000 to 
$22,000 range of annual incomes; 

The horizontal axis of the Haire et al. approach was 
the 25-year period from 1938 to 1962, while the Jaques 
approach used a horizontal axis of ages from 20 to 65. 
An assumption must be made to convert from ages to 
calendar years, Managers in Company B had at least 
twenty years of service. Tt was assumed that managers 
joined the firm at age 25. The relevant age range was 
then between 45 years of age (20 years of service) and 


50 years of age (given that 25 years is the duration of 
this study). 


Turning to conversion of the vertical axis, U. K. 
pounds sterling were converted to dolla 
Jaques (1961, p. 294). The SEP curves were reported 
for incomes in 1955, necessitating a correction for 
changes in general levels of wages when one is studying 
other calendar years. Deflating the salary range of 
$20,000-$22,000 in 1962 by a correction factor (.77) 
yielded a comparable income of approximately 42.3 to 
46.5 pounds per week, Thus, the applicable region was 
from the SEP curve for time span of discretion level 


ts following 


Simulation. A second m 
cerned the simulation of sal 


over a period of 25 years. 


In Model 1, an independent Process, each of the five 


TIME SPAN OF 
CURVE DISCRETION (year: 
/ O-----0 47 
3 E— 39 


7 @—— 23 
9 D-----n 19 


45 55 
AGE 


andard earning progression curves in sample. 


central SEP curves in the sample is a track onto which 
a group of employees (nm) is initially assigned. For each 
of the five central SEP curves, there is an associated 
Vector of transition probabilities. Each vector has five 
elements; mm = (Pn42; fugi, Pm, pnt, Pm). Thus, it 
Was necessary to add two boundary curves onto each 
end of the sample of curves. Multiplication of each 
element of the employee distribution vector (nm) by its 
associated transition probability vector (mm) yields the 
employee distribution among SEP curves at time / + 1, 

In Model 2, a Markovian process, the salary at time 
t+ 1 becomes a function of the salary paid at time /, 
It is assumed that this stochastic process is of order one, 
so that the probability. of occupying state j at stage 
t + 1 is conditional only upon the state i occupied at 
stage /. It is also assumed that the parameters of the 
process do not vary over time, so that the process is 
Stationary. The vector distribution of employees (ntm) 
is multiplied by the salary allocation process as repre- 
sented by transition probabilities in a square matrix 
P (9 X 9). In Model 2, an employee can ultimately be 
compensated according to any of the nine salary curves 
under study. An employee does not track along a 
specific S curve, as in Model 1, but movement re- 


mains limited to a Specified range of curves at any one 
Stage in the stochastic proce: 


Movement of individuals between salary curves from 
one time period to the next was governed by a random 
number generator, A generated random number was 
compared with the cumulative frequency associated 
with the particular probability distribution under Study 
thereby Stochastically determining the new salary level 
for the individual employee. Subtracting the Previous 
salary from the new salary yielded the amount of salary 
for all 100 


increase. After completing this Procedure 
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employees for one time period, the computer program 
then calculated variables øi, orsi, rei, and re, +: for that 


period. 
Sensi analysis. In order to investigate the 
generali ity of the findings, both the independent 


process (Model 1) and the Markovian process ( Model 2) 
were run with three transition probability distributions. 
Probability distributions studied were angular 
distribution of equal probabilities (.2, 
normal curve distribution (.0617, .2445, .3776, .2445, 
.0617), and a bimodal distribution (.05, .35, .20, .35, 
.05). The bimodal distribution approximated the 
butterfly-shaped distribution of optimal incongruity in 
the hypothesized relationship between adaptation level 
and positive affect (Hunt, 1965). 

In Model 2, the above probability distributions 
described the process for the central SEP curves under 
study (curves 3-7). The boundary SEP curves (1, 2, 8, 
9) were modeled in a manner similar to a random walk 
which is partially reflected at both boundaries 
(Kemeny & Snell, 1960). 


RESULTS 


Modeling the allocation of salaries as a 
stochastic process produced pay parameters 
from Jaques’ data that are very similar to those 
reported in the Haire et al. study. Therefore, 
Jaques’ theory of equitable payment provides 
one potential explanation for previously ob- 
served career pay parameters. The computer 
simulation outputs were compared with the 
earlier studies in terms of the behavior of the 
processes under study. Major variables for 
comparison were the consistency of the alloca- 
lions of pav increases relative to previous 
salary levels (rj), the changing scope of 
aspirations over time (c;,;), and the proba- 
bility of status changes (rk epi). 

Tt is obvious, from the composites formulae 
mentioned earlier, that the correlation of pay 
with raises (r;;) isa key pay parameter. Corre- 
lations (ru) produced by the six computer 
simulations were predominantly negative; 
only 14 of the 150 correlation coefficients were 
positive in sign, and the 150 rp; ranged from 
+.17 to —.53. Average correlations for each 
model version over a twenty-five period simu- 
lated history are reported in Table 1. The 
Fischer’s transformation method employed by 
Haire et al. was used to calculate all of the 


average correlations reported. When comparing 
the salary increase decision rule (rjj), the 
Markovian model simulations produce small 
negative coefficients (—.10, —.14, —.24) corre- 
sponding closely to the Haire et al. finding 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison OF COMPUTER SIMULATION OUTPUTS 
WITH EMPIRICAL Frxpincs* 


Average | Average | Standard 
correla- | correla- | devia- 
Simulations of 25 tion of | tion of fon p 
periods duration pay with | pay with salaries 
pay | previous in 
increase pay year 25 
(Fri) (Peksi) [om 
Model 1: Independent 
Rectangular —.42 EI $2,630 
Normal —.30 68 2,439 
Bimodal =32 65 2,366 
Model 2: Markovian 
Rectangular —.24 74 3,062 
Normal zt 83 2,780 
Bimodal —.10 S84 3,038 
Company B (1954-58)*| —.18 — 2,500 


* The findings reported here are from the Haire, Ghiselli, and 
Gordon (1967) study. 

(—.18). The sensitivity of rw: to different 
allocation decision parameters is demonstrated 
by comparisons between simulation runs 
within each model. Thus, even within a 
homogeneous sample of employees, small 
deviations between actual salaries and SEP 
curves representing work capacities result in 
low and negative correlations between past 
salaries and pay increases. 

Simulation runs produce a smooth pattern 
of increasingly large standard deviations 
(c; and øki) over time, A similar smooth 
pattern was observed by Haire et al. Standard 
deviations in the terminal period are reported 
in Table 1. 

Another proces 


s behavior of interest con- 
cerns the predictability of pav by pay over an 
increasing number of time periods. Results 
indicate that the longer the time interval, the 
greater the probability of status changes 
among employees. Declining predictability of 
pay by pay over lagged years is apparent in 
Table 2. Only the Markovian model outputs 
are relevant here; an independent process 
produces similar correlations. (rj. ,,;) at each 
stage, and these were reported in Table 1. The 
criterion or base period for the Brenner and 
Lockwood data is 201 years of seniority, for 
the Haire et al. Company B data is 1958, and 
for the Model 2 simulation data is period 21 or 
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TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS OF Pay WITH Pav (rz, 24:) 
OVER LAGGED YEARS 


Model 2—Markovian B 
L d process Com- Po 
Rectan-| Nor- Bi- wood 
gular | mal | modal 
1 48 84 86 94 .99 
2 E 46 JS .86 95 
3 A7 68 -70 80 94 
4 ES 67 67 44 .92 
5 39 64 59 69 91 
6 30 53 5 .62 .88 
7 .28 AS 46 59 86 
8 25 Al Ad a | b 
9 .26 35 34 Al 74 
10 A3 19 21 38 68 


^ Company B findings are from Haire, Ghiselli, and Gordon 
(1967) study, 


age 45. The Markovian model yielded corre- 
lations of pay with Pay (7.5), over lagged 
years, closely paralleling the empirical findings 
of Haire et al. All three studies reveal a 
smoothly declining curve of correlation coefli- 
cients (rji, ;) over lagged years, although the 
Brenner and Lockwood sample did not exhibit 
as substantial a decline. 


TABLE 3 


Comparison or SALARY Costs INCURRED 
BY ALTERNATIVE MODELS 


Total salary costs (k) for 100 
Stochasife employees over 25 periods 
process model [" 
First Last All 
period period periods 
1: Independent | 
Rectangular | $453,540 $1,788,400 $26,473,320 
Normal | 452,960 | 1,780,800 26,398,410 
Bimodal 452,490 | 1,788,400 20,428,910 
2: Markovian | | 
Rectangular 455,660 | 1,805,100 | 27,043,250 
Normal 455,660 | 1,797,700 26,292,580 
Bimodal 455,070 1,830,500 | 26,529,840 
Maximum | 3,170 84 300 | 750,67 
Difference iiid TOI 
Highest m 
ET X 100 =| 100.7% 104.765 102.9%, 


The statistical model for composites does 
not control the total salary cost (k) nor the 
total amount of salaries allocated as pay 
increases (i). Yet, cost parameters are of con- 
siderable interest to an organization. A com- 
parison of the salary costs incurred by the 
alternative computer simulation models 
(Table 3) indicates that differences in cost 
were small relative to the total dollars involved. 


Discussion 


The general finding of this study was that 
allocation of salaries in a manner consistent 
with Jaques’ data and theory of equitable 
payment produces career pay curves similar 
to those reported in the Haire et al. study. 
Whereas the Haire et al. study was a major 
empirical work describing how pay is distri- 
buted over time, Jaques’ theory provides an 
explanation of the psychological consequences. 

In particular, the allocation of pay increases 
at random with respect to past pay is not 
necessarily a compensation policy to be 
avoided. An rz; < 0 is not necessarily evidence 
that performance is unrewarded, nor that 
motivation is thereby. reduced. Thus, the use 
of group parameters to make inferences about 
individual behavior may yield inappropriate 
conclusions. In summary, allocating salaries 
by SEP arrays which represent individual 
differences in the development of work capacity 
produces rz; < 0. According to the theory. of 
equitable payment, payment consistent with 
work capacity contributes to a psychologically: 
desirable state of equilibrium. 

There is an interesting parallel between the 
curves discussed in this paper and the extensive 
work reported by Bloom (1964) on stability 
and change in human characteristics. Several 
human attributes having a cumulative prop- 
erty, such as height or intelligence, exhibit a 
pattern of high stability over time while often 
exhibiting low or even negative correlations 
between initial measures and gains in the next 
lime interval. Both the empirically observed 
career pay parameters and the hypothetical 
construct of work capacity development curves 
are consistent with much of Bloom’s work. 

The findings reported here do not constitute 
à validation of the Standard Earning Progres- 
Sion curves. Nor can one justifiably conclude 
that it was payment according to work capacity 
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which yielded the findings in the Haire et al. 
study. One can merely conclude that the 
portion of Jaques’ theory of equitable payment 
concerning longitudinal development of work 
capacity provides one plausible explanation 
for some heretofore perplexing career pay 
parameters. In addition, this study illustrates 
the potential usefulness of computer simulation 
as a research methodology for comparing 
findings from different studies. A computer 
simulation approach to replication and con- 
struct validation avoids costs associated with 
data generation, and may also avoid problems 
associated with comparing findings from 
different research designs. 
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INTERNAL-EXTERNAL CONTROL AS A PREDICTOR OF 
TASK EFFORT AND SATISFACTION SUBSEQUENT 
TO FAILURE* 


HOWARD WEISS? anv JOHN SHERMAN 


New York University 


The Rotter Scale of Internal-External Control is used to predict effort ex- 

pended on a task subsequent to failure on a similar task. Given that a person 

has an initial need for success and that he expects that working hard will 

result in success, it is hypothesized that, after failing the task, *Internals" will 

n maintain their initial expectancy and expend more effort on subsequent tasks 
than “Externals,” who will decrease their pre-failure expectancies for success. 
The results of this study confirm this hypothesis, but fail to support secondary 
predictions regarding task satisfaction. 


A number of theorists have proposed that 
goal directed behavior is a multiplicative 
function of the value of the goal and the 
expectancy that the particular behavior will 
be instrumental in attaining the goal. Atkin- 
son (1964) has used this model to explain 
achievement behavior and Vroom (1964) and 
Lawler and Porter (1967) have applied it to 
industrial motivation. 

Vroom (1964), in particular, expands upon 
this “expectancy-value” relationship and 
delineates two potential outcomes or goal 
regions. Outcome 1 is a goal region deriving 
its valence through its instrumentality for 
reaching Outcome 2. Outcome 2 directly 
fulfills a specific need, The strength of 
behavior is a multiplicative function of the 
valence of Outcome 1 and the expectancy or 
likelihood that the specific behavior will result 
in Outcome 1, 

Given a need for success, completing any 
particular task (Outcome 1) will have a posi- 
tive valence if it is seen as being a way of 
satisfying that need (Outcome 2). Following 
the model, an individual will then work hard 
on the task to the extent that he has an 
expectancy that hard work will lead to task 
completion, Two Workers, equal in their need 
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for success will differ in task effort directly 
with their difference in expectancy that effort 
will lead to completion, Evidence for the 
validity of this concept can be found in both 
industrial (Galbraith & Cummings, 1966; 
Hackman & Porter, 1968; Hill, Bass, & Ro- 
sen, 1970) and nonindustrial (Arvey & Dun- 
nette, 1970) settings. 

The model, as formulated, makes no pre- 
diction as to what effect failure to reach Out- 
come 1 has on the individual's behavior. 
Feather (1966a) working within the Atkinson 
framework has shown that failure affects sub- 
sequent effort by lowering the expectancy that 
effort will lead to success. However, it is pos- 
sible to expand upon Feather's conclusions 
and hypothesize two potential effects of the 
failure experience. The individual may change 
his original expectancy or he may reevaluate 
the adequacy of his original behavior by 
maintaining his belief that hard work leads to 
success. Thus if the individual has the original 
expectancy that hard work will lead to task 
completion, a failure experience may cause 
the individual to lower this expectancy or It 
may cause him to work harder. 

Feather (1966b) and Rotter, Seaman and 
Liverant (1962) hypothesize that the concept 
of Internal-External Control of Reinforce- 
ment can be used to predict expectancy 
change subsequent to the failure experience. 
Rotter (1966) defines Internal-External Con- 
trol as a concept that specifies an individual’s 
Perception of causality of reinforcement, In- 
dividuals who believe in Tnternal Control of 
Reinforcement (Internals) perceive reinforce- 
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ment as being contingent upon their own 
behavior. On the other hand, those who be- 
lieve in External Control (Externals) per- 
ceive reinforcement as being controlled by 
factors other than their own behavior. 

The present study is an attempt to incorpo- 
rate the concept of Internal-External Control 
with Expectancy-Value theory and predict 
behavior subsequent to failure. A number of 
hypotheses were tested. Rotter (1962) states 
that the belief in Internal or External Con- 
trol holds true for both positive and negative 
reinforcement, Thus, after a failure experi- 
ence (negative reinforcement), Internals 
would attribute causality to their own be- 
havior while Externals would attribute cau- 
sality to factors other than their own be- 
havior. For Internals, failure should cause 
them to reinterpret the adequacy of their 
original behavior while the same failure expe- 
rience should cause Externals to lower their 
original expectancy. Therefore, we hypothe- 
size that given a chance to repeat a task on 
which they have failed Internals will work 
harder than Externals (Hypothesis 1). 

A second hypothesis, tested in the present 
study, derives from statements by Rotter 
(1962) and Hersch and Scheibe (1967) that 
a person who believes in External Control 
may expect either success, failure, or no 
consistency in reinforcement. Similarly, In- 
ternals can have either success or failure 
expectancies by having either high or low 
Self esteem. Therefore, there is no reason to 
believe that Internality or Externality is re- 
lated to the original expectancy of task suc- 
cess, and, therefore, no reason to believe there 
will be any difference in original effort (Hy- 
pothesis 2). To the extent that Hypothesis 2 
is true, any relationship found between Inter- 
nal-External Control and task effort follow- 
ing the failure experience can be attributed 
to the effect of the failure experience. 

Tn addition, differences in belief in Internal 
or External Control of Reinforcement may be 
related to task dissatisfaction after failure, 
A number of researchers (Herzberg, Maus- 
ner, & Snyderman, 1959; Kuhlen, 1963; 
Vroom, 1964) have stated, although in dif- 
ferent ways, that task satisfaction is related 
to the degree of need fulfillment the task 
provides. It is therefore our third hypothesis 
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that Externals, who are more likely to at- 
tribute failure causality to the task, should 
be more task dissatisfied than Internals, who 
are more likely to attribute causality to their 
own efforts (Hypothesis 3a). 

Although the literature shows no necessary 
relationship between effort and job satisfac- 
tion, situational factors may influence the 
presence or absence of such a relationship 
(Katzell, Barrett, & Parker, 1961). In this 
situation, by combining Hypothesis 3a with 
Hypothesis 1 an alternate hypothesis that 
task dissatisfaction should be related to effort 
can be derived (Hypothesis 3b). 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Forty-one male undergraduate students enrolled in 
the introductory psychology courses at New York 
University served as subjects, in partial fulfillment 
of their course requirements. 


Procedure ? 


To make salient the need for success each subject 
was initially informed that he would be participating 
in a study of intelligence and related psychological 
variables. In addition, he was told that since the 
particular test under study was designed for the 
general population, he, as a college student, should 
Perform well on it. To insure that successful per- 
formance would not be taken for granted the sub- 
ject was told that his performance would depend 
upon the effort he expended. 

A preliminary test consisting of 24 interconnected 
mazes (scored by the number completed within 4 
minutes) was then administered. In full view of the 
subject his pretest was corrected for errors and the 
results were entered into a “normative” distribution 
of other subjects’ pretest scores. The distribution 
Was constructed such that the subject’s performance 
appeared to be well above average. This procedure 
was introduced to give the subject confidence with 
the test materials (t was anticipated that some 
people would doubt their ability to deal with maze- 
type materials) and to reinforce the expectancy. that 
m hard work he would succeed on the intelligence 
test. 

Prior to the “intelligence test” 
asked to answer the question 
Your best, how well do 


the subject was 
"If you try to do 
i you think vou will do on 
the next maze?" by placing a check anywhere along 
a 7-point scale with endpoints marked “1” (poor) 
and “7” (excellent). The differences between this 
and a subsequent Tesponse to the same question 


3 Interested readers should write to the authors 


for a more complete description of methodology 
(see address in Footnote 2). 
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TABLE 1 
VARIABLE INTERCORRELATIONS 
= E = - T 
I th of | Expectancy 
M al Expectancy | Expectancy 2- 
stay on Pretest JDI à 3 | l 2 TM MN 
Maze B | 1 
| | - 
— 00 —.15 | —.03 07 
I-E Control Ager | OF | t 3 
Length of stay on Maze B | —38 | 09 01 —.03 —.03 
Pretest | | —48" 23 —.08 -32 
JDI | | | —.24 <03 aT 
| i yar 
Expectancy 1 | | | =0:2 E 
Expectancy 2 | | | | | | 2 


-05, two-tailed. 
-01, two-tailed. 


ep «X 

e s 
later in the experiment Was used as an indication of 
changes in expectancies for success, 

The subject was given four minutes to work on 
the "intelligence test," an unsolvable maze (A) which 
was large enough to confuse the subject and prevent 
him from discovering it was unsolvable. The pur- 
pose of this procedure was to give each subject the 
experience of failure on the experimental task. When 
the allotted time for Maze A expired the subject 
Was given a modified form of the "Work" section 
of the JDI (Cornell Job Description Index, Smith, 
et al, 1969). This instrument was intended as a 
measure of the subject's satisfaction with the task. 
Upon completing the JDI the subject was informed 
that, contrary to the results of the pretest, he had 
not done well on the intelligence test; however, 
since the test was still in the “experimental” stage, 
he would have a chance to work for an unlimited 
amount of time on an alternate form of the test 
(Maze B) he had just failed. To determine whether 
his expectancies for success had changed or had been 
maintained the subject responded to the same ex- 
pectancy question he answered just prior to working 
on Maze A, 

Maze B, also unsolvable, but much larger and 
more intricate than Maze A, was administered with- 
out a time limit? The length of time a subject 
persevered at this task was used as an index of 
effort, 


tered. High scores on thi 


lief in External Control, while low scores indicate 


l of Reinforcement (Rotter, 
as introduced 


as 
final questionnaire might 


* Any subject Suspecting at this o 


; E r any other point 
during the experimenta] Sessio; S 


n that any maze was 


à the data analysis, 
5 A 52-minute cutoff was established so the experi- 


ment could be completed within the alloted subject 
time. 


later be related to the results of the experiment he 
had just participated in. 


RESULTS 


The intercorrelations among the six experi- 
mental variables for the total sample are re- 
ported in Table 1, 

As predicted by Hypothesis 1, those who 
score low on the Rotter Scale, and are there- 
fore more Internal, stay longer on Maze B. 
That this result is due to the failure experi- 
ence and not to any original effort difference 
between Internals and Externals can be seen 
by the confirmation of Hypothesis 2; no re- 
lationship exists between Internal-External 
Control and scores on the pre-manipulation 
pretest. In addition, the expectancies that 
effort will lead to success are not significantly 
different between Internals and Externals, 
(The correlation between I-E scale and Ex- 
pectancy Check No. 1 was —0.15, $ > 0.05.) 

The results of the Expectancy Check do 


t to Hypothesis 1 


Check No. 2 minus Expect- 
No. 1 is 0.07 (Pp > 0.05). 
Correlation between the JDI and 
ale, and the low correlation be- 
JDI and length of stay give no 
Support to Hypotheses 3a and 3b. 

It is also evident, although neither pre- 
dicted nor surprising, that ability as measured 
by the pretest is inversely related to length 
of stay or effort, Furthermore, an unpredicteg 
Yet significant relationship exists between the 
Pretest and TDI; higher ability anq motiv. 
tional Jevels are associated with D nae 
satisfaction. SE TEN 
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Discussion 


In this experiment, the concept of Internal— 
External Control of Reinforcement has been 
shown to be related to the behavior which 
follows a failure experience. The hypothesis 
that Internals will see failure as being caused 
by their own behavior (and therefore keep 
original expectancy that effort leads to suc- 
cess) while Externals will see failure as being 
caused by factors other than their own be- 
havior (and therefore change their original 
expectancy) has been supported by the be- 
havioral criterion. After the failure experi- 
ence, Internals work harder than Externals. 
This hypothesis was not, however, supported 
by self-reports of expectancy before and 
after the failure experience. It was believed 
that the change in expectancy would be re- 
flected by differing Expectancy Check differ- 
entials between Internals and Externals, This 
did not occur. However, in light of the strong 
behavioral support for the hypothesis, it is 
logical to conclude that the check rather 
than the manipulation was at fault. In addi- 
tion, it is the authors’ belief that a behavioral 
rather than a self-report criterion should be 
the goal of an experiment such as this one. 
The present study was designed with this 
consideration in mind. (For a more adequate 
discussion of the problems involved in self- 
report techniques, see Kiesler, Collins, & 
Miller, 1969.) 

The lack of relationship between the I-E 
Scale and the pretest supports the second 
hypothesis and thereby lends credence to the 
interpretation of the results according to Hy- 
pothesis 1. However, since the pretest is not 
a pure measure of the general tendencv to 
expend effort or to have maze ability, an 
alternative. hypothesis consistent. with the 
I-E scale-pretest correlation may be offered 
to explain the relationship between the I.E, 
scale and length of stay. Given that the pre- 
test measures both effort and ability, if Inter- 
nals have lower ability and tend to expend 
more effort than Externals, the obtained zero 
correlation between I-E scale and pretest 
could be explained. However, studies cited by 
Rotter (1966) and Ewen (1971)" indicate 
that there is no relationship between the I-E 
scale and ability. 


Personal communication, June 1971. 
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Job satisfaction was shown not to be re- 
lated to either the I-E scale or length of stay 
(effort). It was originally hypothesized that 
Externals would view the task as being the 
cause of failure and therefore be more job 
dissatisfied than Internals. This was not sup- 
ported by the data. However, both hypothe- 
ses were originally stated in terms of job dis- 
satisfaction, The data show that most sub- 
jects were satisfied with the tasks, even after 
failure (mean JDI = 26.93). 

There are at least four tenable explanations 
for the failure to confirm the hypotheses. The 
first, of course, is that need gratification the- 
ories of job satisfaction are incorrect. How- 
ever, three other factors preclude any whole- 
sale rejection of these theories. The task of 
solving mazes is usually found to be interest- 
ing and enjoyable by students: the demand 
characteristics of the experimenter may have 
caused the subjects to feel compelled to rate 
the task as interesting, and although the con- 
cept of Internal-External Control predicts 
that Externals will look to external factors to 
explain their failure, it does not specify what 
these factors will be. Factors other than the 
task could have been seen by Externals as 
being responsible for their failure. 

The significant negative relationships be- 
tween the pretest and JDI and between the 
pretest and length of stay, while unpredicted, 
are important in terms of the hypothesized 
relationships among the I-E scale, length of 
stay and JDI. These findings suggest that the 
effects of the pretest should be held constant 
in each experimental variable. The correla- 
tion between the I-E scale and length of stay 
(holding pretest constant) was —0.45 (p< 
0.01, two-tailed); thus, the predictions from 
the first hypothesis remain confirmed, 

In order to give the subject an expectancy 
of success on Maze A, he was told that his 
pretest performance was “very good” and 
“well above average.” Logically, 7 


there is rea- 
son to suspect that subjects who completed a 


small percentage of the 24 pretest mazes 
would be less inclined to believe the experi- 
menter’s statement than those who completed 
a larger percentage. In order to test this sus- 
picion, the subjects were grouped by a median 
split on the pretest (21 subjects in high pre- 
test and 20 subjects in low pretest) and the 
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data relevant to the experimental hypotheses 
were reexamined. 

The results of this dissection reveal that 
the first hypothesis regarding the relationship 
between I-E scale 


ple (r= 
the low 


A final analysis involved the multiple cor- 
relations between various combinations of the 
Pretest, I-E scale and JDI with length of 


stay on Maze B. This analysis revealed that 
the combination of 


—.43) or pre- 
test (r= —0.38) alone, No Other combina- 


ty variables, as 
result in more 
accurate predictions of task-related perform- 
Significant, it 
analysis was 


ity and origina 
design. 
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PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES’ PREFERENCE FOR 
UPWARD MOBILITY 


DOROTHY N. HARLOW ! 


University of South Florida 


This research attempts to explain why some engineers are more interested than 
others in upward mobility. The hypotheses were based on Robert Presthus’ 
accommodation theory. Fifty-four graduate engineers completed questionnaires 
measuring job satisfaction (JS), ambiguity tolerance (AT), and promotional 
preference (PP). For the total sample, PP and JS were positively correlated 
(p < 05), supporting the theory. For those above the median on JS, AT and 
PP were also positively correlated (p < 01), contrary to the theory. However, 
AT and PP were negatively correlated ($ < 01) for 33 engineering managers. 
Although data from professional employees did not support the theorv regard- 
ing AT, it is possible that the individual's career stage also should be consid- 


ered. 


This research, a field study of graduate en- 
gineers, was conducted to develop knowledge 
about the types of professional employees who 
might want to move into management, 

Engineers, (herein termed “professionals”) 
after a long, specialized educational process, 
have above-average status and income. Many 
other industrial employees, to gain compara- 
ble advantages, would have to go into man- 
agement, For an engineer to move into man- 
agement, however, could be tantamount to 
exchanging one attractive organizational role 
for another. 


ACCOMMODATION THEORY 


This research attempts an empirical test of 
Robert Presthus’ theory (1962) of organiza- 
tional mobility. Although Presthus did not 
use the label, it is referred to here as accom- 
modation theory. Unfortunately, the entire 
theory is not reduced to propositions that can 
be tested in organizations; rather, the ideas 
are presented in descriptive form. 

Presthus’ discussion pertains to upward mo- 
bility in general and is couched in the fa- 
miliar local versus cosmopolitan terms. In 
this field study, the focus was narrowed for 
the subjects to a specific firm and one organi- 


1The data reported here is part of that collected 
in conjunction with the author's dissertation for 
the University of Kansas, 1970. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to Dorothy 
N. Harlow, Department of Management, College of 
Business Administration, University of South Florida, 
Tampa, Florida 33620. 


zational level. The design specified the ref- 
erence point of promotional preference as 
only one level above that currently occupied 
by the subject. Organizational space was in- 
tentionally limited to only that position in 
management with which the subjects were 
most familiar and through which they must 
move in most firms to gain whatever level 
the individual might eventually desire to 
reach. To this extent, the design, while opera- 
tional and realistic for the subjects, was at 
variance with accommodation theory. 

The theory predicts the influence of job 
satisíaction and ambiguity tolerance on pro- 
motional preference or upward mobility, It 
is hypothesized that (a) job satisfaction is 
positively related to preference for promotion, 
and (b) promotional preference is negatively 
related to tolerance for ambiguity for indi- 
viduals who have high job satisfaction. 

Presthus, charging that large bureaucratic 
organizations manipulate people and force 
them to accept socialization and internaliza- 
tion of the firm's values, contends that indi- 
viduals must adapt to this environment in 
order to survive. This adaptation can take 
three forms: upward-mobiles—desiring pro- 
motion very much; indifferents—caring not 
at all; and ambivalents—both attracted and 
repelled by such a possibility, 


Upward-Mobiles 


The upward-mobile, Presthus proposes, is 
typically a “local,” with interests and aspira- 
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tions tied to the organization. He would have 
high job satisfaction because he has received 
the rewards (not Specified) of the organiza- 
tion, and he would have a low tolerance for 
ambiguity. This intolerance, Presthus be- 
lieves, is an expression of the upward-mobile’s 
deference for authority. 


Indifferents 


The blue-collar indifferent rejects advance- 
ment because he refuses to accept the re- 


, and he works Primarily 
for income to Support these interests. The 
indifferent maintains his identity by with- 
drawing Psychologically from the organiza- 
tion. 

Specifically related 


to the hypotheses, 
Presthus writes: 


The indifferent’s rejection of Status and 
Prestige values often insure a felicitous 
accommodation, Since job Satisfaction 
(as Presthus defines it) is a Product of 
the relation between aspirations and 
achievement, he is often the most satis- 
fied of organization men [p. 218]. 


Additionally, the 
Spect authority 
lower-class family where, according to Prest- 
hus, such respect typically is not taught. The 
indifferent, then, would have a high tolerance 


for ambiguity, the Opposite of that predicted 
for the upward-mobi]e. 


Of particular 
Presthus also held that the professi 
be indifferent to advancement, appa 
a result of abuse by the instituti 
zational environment, Presthu 


ticed in any 
politan,” 


Ambivalents 


The third idea] type 
the hypotheses because, according to Prest. 
hus, the ambivalent is about 
promotion, 


METHOD 


Operational Definitions 


nical undergraduate background. Subjects in this 
with at least an under- 
engineering and no stipulated 
minimum work experience, who were below the 
first level of supervision, and whose current task 
assignment was in some section of engineering, 

"Promotion" is defined as movement upward to 
the level immediately above one's Present organi. 
tional assignment with responsibility for subordi- 
nates doing work like that currently performed by 
the subjects, Advancement either jn pay or to a 
higher “working engineer” Classification is not de- 
fined as a Promotion, 

The Operational definition for "promotional pref- 
erence” was the response to one questionnaire item: 
“Assume that in the very near future your immedi- 
ate superior's job (or its equivalent) became avail- 
able, If it Were offered to you do you think you 
would accept jt 2» Response Possibilities ranged from 
“definitely yes” (scored 7), toa “definitely not” 
(scored 1). No neutral or midpoint was Provided; 
nonresponses Were scored as 4. Those engineers hay- 
ing a relatively high or low preference for promo- 


tion could be identified by comparing their indi- 
Vidual rank Score on this item with the median rank 
Position of the total sample, 

“Management,” as used here, Pertained to those 
organizational line Positions responsible, among other 
thing: ing and rewarding subordinates, 
aff positions assigned to coordinate 
work assignments, but not in control of sanctions, 
Were not considered to be in management, 

Accommodation theory holds that job satisfaction 
is the result of the relationship between expectations 


actual receipt of 
(achievement). This variable resembles 
ancy score. While the dat i 


al Service, and financial-advancement) 
of Sedlacek’s professional-manageria] sub- 
sample, 

Accommodation theory Specifies ambiguity toler- 
ance as a Personality dimension important in deter. 
mining an individual’s attitude toward advance. 


ment. This Variable was included in the second hy_ 
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sion that his instrument matches the description by 
Presthus of the upward-mobile. 


Empirically, the ambiguity scale was shown to 
correlate with conventionality . . . The scale also 


correlated positively with authoritarianism and 
expressed attitudes of idealization of and sub- 
mission to parents . . . [pp. 49-50]. 


Collection and Analysis of Data 


This study was conducted in a midwestern city. 
Eight firms emploving both graduate engineers and 
engineering managers were invited to participate. Of 
the 137 questionnaires provided the firms, 98 (7566) 
were returned. Questionnaires were completed volun- 
tarily during regular work hours. The sample con- 
tains 54 male graduate engineers below the first 
level of supervision. Thirty-four respondents were 
managers. Eleven other questionnaires had to be 
eliminated primarily because those replving were not 
graduate engineers. 

Mainly because of the sample size, nonparametric 
statistics seemed justified, and the Kendall Tau was 
used for data analyses. 

Of the 54 engineers, 59% were age 35 or under, 
and 41% either had accumulated some graduate 
course work toward or had completed an advanced 
degree. 

The possibility of promotion into management in 
general was attractive to these employees. The 
median response category was “probably yes,” and 
50% of all engineers checked the “definitely yes” 
category. 


RESULTS 


A correlation (Kendall tau) between job 
satisfaction and promotional preference of .30 
(p < .05) supports the first hypothesis. That 
is, those people whose scores on job satisfac- 
tion ranked high relative to the other sub- 
jects were also the engineers who ranked rela- 
tively high on promotional preference. 

. To test the second hypothesis, job satisfac- 
tion scores were ranked in descending order 
for the total sample. A Kendall tau was com- 
puted for promotional preference and am- 
biguity tolerance for only those subjects 
whose scores were in the median rank posi- 
tion or above on job satisfaction. This data 
division was made to test that portion of 
accommodation theory that postulated that 
the most satisfied employees are the indiffer- 
ents and the upward-mobiles, and that these 
two ideal types can be identified or further 
Separated on the basis of their tolerance-in- 
tolerance of ambiguity. The Kendall tau was 
308 (Z = 2.250, p < .01) for the relation- 
Ship between promotional preference and am- 
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biguity tolerance. Although the correlation 
was significant, the results are contrary to 
the accommodation theory, which predicts a 
negative relationship between these two 
variables. For this sample, those engineers 
who were most tolerant of ambiguous situa- 
tions were also those who most preferred up- 
ward mobility. 

Interestingly, age correlated negatively 
with promotional preference (tau = —0.232, 
Z = —2481, p < 0.003), but seniority was 
not significantly related. 

A criterion validity check of the single item 
measuring the dependent variable, promo- 
tional preference, included responses to 
Schaffer's (1953) need scale for dominance. 
Kendall tau correlations were calculated be- 
tween responses to the 11 items of the domi- 
nance scale in Schaffer's Occupational Atti- 
tude Survey (which had been collected for 
another part of this study) and the one pro- 
motional preference item. Four dominance 
items were identified that not only correlated 
significantly and positively with each of the 
other three but also with the promotional 
preference item as well (Z values of 2.778, 
2.829, 1.858, and 1.892, all significant be- 
yond the .04 level). The promotional pref- 
erence score and total dominance score also 
were positively and significantly related (Z 
= 2.208, p « .02 level). 

ENGINEERING MANAGERS 

Although the primary interest of the study 
was promotional preference of professionals, 
data also were available from 33 graduate 
engineers who were managers of engineers. 
These men were from the same firms as the 
engineers but, because they represented sev- 
eral levels of management, their responses 
were not included in the tests of the hypothe- 
ses. Of the managers above the median on job 
Bee ake Smau tolerance and promo- 
eei s p wete, as Presthus predicted, 

gi 3 gnificantly related (eu 


—2.328, p < 01). 


This relationship for the managers might 


result from either identification with author- 
ity or in response to some personality defense 
mechanism. It could be that intolerance of 
ambiguity is related more closely to authori- 
tarianism through the enculturation process 
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in the work place than by socialization in the 
culture as a whole, as Presthus proposes. 
Perhaps in suggesting that upward-mobiles 
could be distinguished from the indifferents 
on the basis of this variable (ambiguity tol- 
erance), Presthus may have been in error 
only in terms of the career stage where the 
variable is important. 

It might be interesting, then, and worth- 
while, to test the above speculation using a 
"before- and after-promotion” research de- 
sign. Such a design might resemble closely 
the research involving union stewards and 
shop foremen which provided support for the 
Katz and Kahn (1966, p. 189) position that 
the role shapes the attitudes and perceptions 
of the individual, 

Another possible explanation of the results 
from the manager group is that the selection 
process of these firms may have tended to 
nominate for promotion those who were 
highly intolerant of ambiguity. 


Discussion 


The potential sample size of professional 
employees was limited in this midwest city 
because, for the promotional preference item 
to have any meaning, the work groups to 
which the subjects were assigned needed to 
be large enough to justify a supervisor, Other 
limiting sample size factors were that many 
graduate engineers in the area of the study 
Were not employees of firms but worked as 
independent professionals, Others were as- 
Signed to sections or departments within the 
firm where their engineering training was not 
being utilized. Data not related to the two 
hypotheses reported here were also collected, 
and the total questionnaire required approxi- 
mately 1 hour to complete, 

While only one geographical location was 
represented, there was no reason to suspect 
that the variables in the study would be re- 
Sponsive to regional cultures. It also is be- 
lieved that the firms included in the study are 
representative of the industries Which pri- 


onal engineers: chemi- 
cal, 


troleum refinery construction 
government (civil engineers), i 
(private and military) 

The inclusion of 


municipal 
and aircraft 


geographically concen- 
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trated firms may have been an asset rather 
than a limitation of this study. Charles Hulin 
(1966), for example, presents some relatively 
new job satisfaction evidence in which he 
claims some benefits can be gained by using 
a concentrated sample. Job satisfaction is 
often considered a complex variable. To the 
extent that promotional preference is also a 
complex variable, the fact that all responses 
for this study were from one labor market 
then may have been an advantage. Hulin cor- 
related satisfaction scores with an index 
frame of reference based on community char- 
acteristics. Hulin concludes: 


The results of this study would seem to indicate 
that conceptualization of job satisfaction which 
does not include recognition of the part played 
by frames of reference or alternatives available to 
the worker is going to be inadequate . . . [p. 191]. 


The importance of Hulin's results for this 
research is that all of the subjects shared the 
same community characteristics, The state of 
the labor market, for example, was essentially 
the same for all respondents; the engineers 
were also, at least momentarily, contempo- 
raries in the same midwestern subculture. 


Implication for Management 


Three of the findings in this research seem 
to be of particular relevance to organizations 
employing professional personnel: 


1. Nearly one half of the professional 
sample had an intense desire for a manage- 
ment position. It is highly unlikely that 
enough openings could exist in most firms to 
accommodate all those employees who view 


upward mobility as an attractive possibility. 
One suggestion Pertaining to a reversal of 
this trend would be to better acquaint em- 
ployees With the actua] responsibilities and 
duties of a first-line manager, anticipating 
that such an increased awareness would re- 
duce the desire for promotion. 

.?. Age correlated negatively with promo- 
tional preference; seniority was not signifi- 
cantly related. These two results when con- 
sidered together suggest that a young profes- 
Sional’s age is more important than is his 
length of service in explaining his desire for 
advancement, 


3. An organization should be able to use 


‘he ee 
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the results of this study if it were known, for 
example, whether currently successful mana- 
gers of professionals scored high or low on 
ambiguity tolerance. Those subordinates with 
high job satisfaction would probably be the 
most likely to accept a promotion if it were 
offered, and the candidate's ambiguity toler- 
ance score might be used as a success predic- 
tive measure. 


Implications for Accommodation Theory 


This study indicates Presthus was correct 
in predicting that professional employees who 
have a high level of job satisfaction are also 
the ones who want to advance. It perhaps 
should be emphasized that the positive corre- 
lation in the results of this study between 
job satisfaction and promotional preference 
are independent measures: job satisfaction 
items referred to satisfaction with attributes 
of one's current position; promotional pref- 
erence pertained to an organizational role 
presently occupied by the engineer's own 
supervisor or manager. 

A serious doubt was generated regarding 
Presthus’ speculation about tolerance for 
ambiguity and its relation to preference for 
promotion, at least to the first level of man- 
agement. Exactly opposite from Presthus’ po- 
sition, the “working engineers” in this sample 
who were most tolerant of ambiguous situa- 
tions were also those who had the highest 
preference for promotion. 

Presthus’ description of the ambiguity 
tolerance-intolerance variable and the impact 
he believes it will have on behavior actually 
follow more closely both the definition and 
the research results of authoritarianism than 
they resemble ambiguity intolerance, Authori- 
tarianism and intolerance of ambiguity are 
often positively related in research (e.g., 
Budner, 1962, pp. 41-42). Budner contends 
that rather than a simple variable, “the na- 
ture of the concept . . . (ambiguity tolerance) 
posits a complex, multidimensional con- 
struct |p. 35]." All the Budner scale items 
tapped at least one of four postulated indi- 
cators of perceived threat and at least one of 
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"three types of ambiguous situations: novelty, 
complexity, and insolubility [p. 32]." 

Budner used peer evaluations from high 
school students in one validity study for his 
scale. Three of the items asked for nomi- 
nations of those in the class who most pre- 
ferred the status quo (intolerance of am- 
biguity) in tackling problems while two of- 
fered nomination possibilities for those who 
most like (a) the new and unfamiliar and (b) 
complex and challenging situations. “The cor- 
relation between the peer-rating index and 
the ambiguity scale was .34 . . . |p. 37].” The 
last two items were scored as measures of am- 
biguity tolerance and would most closely rep- 
resent the movement into management for the 
engineers of this study. Budner’s results are 
also consistent with other research (Bogen, 
1961; Rydell, 1966) which demonstrates that 
tolerance for ambiguity often accompanies a 
willingness to change one’s opinion and to 
tolerate new experiences. Only additional re- 
search can answer the issue proposed here: 
Accommodation theory perhaps should be re- 
vised to include references to authoritarian- 
ism rather than intolerance for ambiguity. 
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EFFECT OF HOME ENVIRONMENT TOBACCO 
SMOKE ON FAMILY HEALTH 
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This study replicated and extended earlier research that indicated a greater 
prevalence of respiratory illness among children subjected to tobacco smoke 
in the home environment. A random phone sample of 2,626 households in 
Detroit, Long Beach, and Pasadena, vielded evidence that (a) children sub- 
jected to tobacco smoke in the home environment have a greater prevalence of 
acute illness when compared to children in smoke-free environments, (b) 
adult nonsmokers subjected to tobacco smoke in the home environment may 
have a greater prevalence of acute illness than adult nonsmokers who reside 

e^; in a smoke-free environment, and (c) respiratory illness rates may be related 
to air pollution rates in metropolitan areas. 


"This article reports a. further study of the 
relationship of tobacco smoke in the home to 
the prevalence of illness in children. It repre- 
sents an attempt to replicate the earlier find- 
ing that there is a greater prevalence of acute 
illness in children subjected to tobacco smoke 
in the home environment than for those chil- 
dren not subjected to tobacco smoke in the 
home environment (Cameron, 1967; Cameron, 
Kostin, Zaks, Wolfe, Tighe, Oselett, Stocker, 
& Winton, 1969), Only two areas of the 
country, Denver and Detroit, have been sam- 
pled in previous studies; this study samples 
Detroit, Long Beach, and Pasadena. 


METHOD 


As it seems tentatively established that there is a 
reasonable degree of communality between random 
phone sampling and random area sampling in the 
establishing of acute illness rates (Cameron et al; 
1969), we randomly drew 2,150 phone numbers from 
the Detroit metropolitan, 363 numbers from the 
Long Beach, and 161 from the Pasadena phone books 
(a larger number from both Long Beach and Pasa- 
dena had been planned but various difficulties 
aborted the samples), Each number was called and 
households with children under the age of 17 in 
residence were sampled via the report of 
member. As we were m 
hypothesis that childre: 


an adult 
ainly interested in testing the 
i n residing in home environ- 
ments with tobacco smoke present suffer a greater 
prevalence of acute illness, the cutoff age of 16 was 
employed for comparability with Public Health 
Service (PHS) surveys, If a business or an inap- 
propriate household (ie, no children under age 17 
in residence) was called, the next phone number 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to Paul 
Cameron, Department of Psychology, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 40208. 


down the column was substituted. All appropriate 
families who refused an interview were called back 
to a maximum of 7 times at which point they were 
considered a refusal. In Detroit, there were 20 re- 
fusals (< 1%), in Long Beach, there were 8 refusals 

2.2%), and in Pasadena, there were 20 (8%). Any 
drawn phone number that did not answer was called 
back on 3 different days to establish the number as 
“dead” for sampling purposes. Interviewers were 
college student volunteers who had been trained in 
the administration of the questionnaire. Twenty-five 
percent of the data was verified by the recalling and 
readministration of parts of the questionnaire by 
junior investigators.? All sampling took place from 
November 3 to November 28, 1968. 

After an introduction in which the interviewer 
identified himself as a representative of the National 
Health Surv ked questions concerning demo- 
graphic vi family health, smoking habits, 
ventilation and pollution. A major difference between 
our and the PHS acute illness questionnaire is that 
our procedure required the respondents to report on 
the health of the family for the past 7 days, instead 
of the past 14 days as required by PHS. 

Coding was always done in the same order as the 
questions were asked so that the coder did not know 
whether he was coding a person subjected to smoke 
or not before he coded them ill or not ill. Further, 
only about 1% of the responses required any in- 
terpretive coding—the categories used by the PHS 
correspond with those used by the general populace 
(Le, if the interviewee characterized an illness as a 
“cold,” it was coded as a “cold”; if the illness was 
said to be the “flu,” and vomiting occurred a great 
deal, it was coded as “influenza with digestive mani- 
festations"—all_ interpretive codings are in the 
“other” illness categories). 


* We wish to thank Mark Berkley, Laura 
Joe Stolar, Alan Sugarman, David Wattenbe 
Rosenbaum, Bernie Webberman, and Christine 
Mueller for doing the tremendous amount of verifi 
cation, recalling, and coding without fin sd 
ward. 2 


Briscoe, 
Tg, Bob 
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TABLE 1 


Hypornesis TESTING EXPLANATION 


Before reporting our results, we should 
probably note that we did not test a non- 
directional hypothesis with the chi-square sta- 
tistic. Rather, all chi-squares were derived by 
testing the specific hypothesis, “Is the res- 
piratory illness prevalence for children sub- 
jected to tobacco smoke in the home environ- 
ment greater than that for children not 
subjected to tobacco smoke in the home en- 
vironment?" We felt that the consistency of 
our previously reported results on this ques- 
tion made testing the null hypothesis of no 
difference between the two samples a pro- 
cedure wasteful of information. Therefore, we 
used the empirically uncovered rate of illness 
for non-smoke-subjected children in each age 
grouping to generate the expected prevalence 
for the smoke-subjected children (e.g., if at 
a given age category, the non-smoke children 
had a prevalence of 556, the chi-square was 
performed between the expected prevalence at 
5% versus the actually obtained figure with 
dí — 1). Since the null hypothesis can be 
rejected because sample “a” is either too 
great or too small relative to sample “b”, the 
greater efficiency of a specific hypothesis, 
which eliminates essentially half of the non- 
directional hypothesis, is obvious. 


RESULTS 


Turning first to the question of whether 
children subjected to tobacco smoke in the 
environment have a greater prevalence of 
respiratory illness than children not sub- 
jected, our results rather firmly suggest an 
affirmative answer. Table 1 summarizes the 
acute illness rate from each of the three loca- 
tions, All differences that reach statistical sig- 
nificance are in the affirmative direction. Since 
the Long Beach and Pasadena samples are 
rather small to detect reliabily a difference for 
an effect on illness prevalences, the spottiness 
of results is to be expected. Of additional 
interest, the prevalence of respiratory illness 
for children who themselves smoke in each 
location is greater than that of children who 
are merely subjected to “second-hand” smoke 
(7.8% for Detroit, 15.4% for Long Beach, 
and 28.6% for Pasadena smokers). 

Chronic illness prevalences for children sub- 
jected to smoke were much the same as those 


Tue HEALTH OF CHILDRE 
SMOKE iN THE Home Versus THE I 


CHILDREN Not So SURJECTED 


SUBJECTED TO Tosacco 
EALTH OF 


1 j 
Age No. subjected | HOB | ot 
= ! in 
Detroit 
1,506 785 
(77 smokers) | 
104 (6.9%) | 38 G8) | 13488899 
143 (9.500) 49 (6.260) 
798 356 
83 (10.4%) 30 (8.4%) 3.78%" 
105 (13.2%)| 41 (11.59% 
933 Haag ee 
Respiratory 
illness 159 (17.1%)} — 53 (12.6%) | 32,008" 
Acute illness 
excluding 
injuries 195 (20.9%)| — 64 (15.1%) 
Long Beach 
10-16 189 109 
" (13 smokers) 
Respiratory 
illness 12 (6.3% —2,88* 
Acute illness 
excluding 
injuries 27 (14.3%) 11 (10.1%) 
6-9 110 "" 1| 88 " 
Respiratory 
illness 7 (6.49%) 1 (1.7%) | 9.03%" 
illness 
luding 
ajuries 8 (7.3%) 4 (6.9%) 
r- 152 87 
Respiratory 
illness 20 (13.2%) 9 (10.3%) | —1.03 
: (ns) 
excluding, 
injuries 22 (14.5%) 13 (14.9%) 
Pasadena 
10-16 78 (7 smokers)| 65 
15 (19.3%) 5 (7.7%) | 6.96%" 
illness 18 (12.3% 5.7% 
825 si (12.3%) ae (3.7%) 
Respiratory 
illness 5 (9.8%) 2 (6.3%) 07 (ns) 
7 (13.7%) 6 (18.7%) 
1 38 
Respiratory 
illness 4 (9.8%) 6 (15.8%) -45 
Any type of (ns) 
illnes 5 (12.2%) 6 (15. 
* p «.10. 
* p <06. 
SeRÉ c Ol. 


ep < O01. 


of children not subjected (in Detroit, for ex- 
map, for 16-year-olds and under, the preva- 
ences were 1.8% and 1.9% with the lower 


prevalence favoring the smoke-subjected chil- 
dren). 
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TABLE 2 


PREVALENCE OF RESPIRATORY ILLNESS FOR 
CHILDREN AGED 16 OR UNDER BY 


DIAGNOSTIC CATEGORY 


Kind of Respiratory Subjected | Not subjected 
Illness (N = 3,857) | (N = 1,953) 

Common cold 296 (7.79%) | 117 (6.0%) 
Other acute upper 

respiratory illness 14 (0.4%) 3 (0.2%) 
Influenza with digestive 
* manifestations 14 (0.4%) 4 (0.26) 
Other influenza 68 (1.8 ,) 23 (1.2%) 
Fou 7 (0.2%) 2 (0.1%) 

ronchiü 7 (0.2% 3 (0.25; 
Other acute respiratory wee PIS 

conditions 13 (0.3%) 2 (0.1%) 


Table 2 combines the child data for the 
three cities by kind of respiratory illness. For 
each category of respiratory illness, a lower 
prevalence was obtained for children not sub- 
jected to tobacco smoke in the environment 
(sign test places the probability of 7 out of 7 
comparisons favoring the non-smoke-exposed 
at less than .01). 

The question of whether an adult's health 
is adversely affected by residing with a smoker 
while not smoking himself gets some answer 
from the data presented in Table 3. For each 
city, the health of nonsmokers over the age 
of 17 residing in a household where one or 
more of the other members smoked is com- 
pared with nonsmokers residing in a smoke- 
free household. Unfortunately, Detroit was 
the only location with a large enough sample 
to enable a reasonable test of the question, 
and the statistically significant difference fa- 
vors nonsmokers not subjected to tobacco 
smoke in the home, As with the children, 
chronic illness rates were essentially the same 
for both groups (in Detroit, for instance, the 
rates were 2.8% and 3.0%). 

It will be noted that the percentage of 
adults subjected to others’ household smoke is 
between 22% and 23% for each location. 

Respira illness rates of smokers ap- 
proximated those of nonsmokers. In Detroit 
7.1% of smokers had a respiratory illness; in 
Long Beach the figure was 7.4%; while in 
Pasadena it was 4.8%. 

Table 4 compares adult male smokers and 
nonsmokers residing in Detroit on each of 


the other items of the questionnaire. The 
median yearly income and average number in 
household for Detroit families as reported by 
the United States Census Bureau is recorded 
in the last column of Table 4. Clearly our 
phone-drawn sample was comparable to the 
census sample. There were essentially no dif- 
ferences in the two populations along any of 
the dimensions (the mean ages were statisti- 
cally different and nonsmokers averaged 
about $200 more income, but neither differ- 
ence seems large enough to account for the 
health differences). The “pollution problem” 
question turned out to be poorly cast and 
many mentioned water pollution, noise pol- 
lution, and the like. Therefore, the equivalent 
percentages for smokers and nonsmokers sug- 
gest equivalent confusion and little else (like 
Long Beach and Pasadena comparisons simi- 
larly yielded no differences). 

The hint of an association between amount 
of tobacco smoke exposure and the preva- 
lence of acute illness for children subjected 
to smoke uncovered in the last study (Cam- 
eron et al., 1969) did not reappear in the 
present. The biserial correlation between the 
amount of smoke that sick children under 10 
were subjected to versus the amount of smoke 


TABLE 3 


ILLNESS PREVALENCE FOR ion NONSMOKE R 


Detroit 
Respiratory " 76 (5 goy 
Acute excluding 80 (6.8%) | 75 (5.8%) 
injuries | 116 (9.9%) | 104 (7.9%) 5.05* 
ease I 1 
Long Beach 
UN = 159). (N = 252) 
Respiratory | 40 (635 4 
Acute excluding ee Shak a 
injuries | 45 (0.500) | 18 (6.0%) 2.68 (ns) 


Pasadena 
| (N = 74) (N = M 
| 3 (4.0%) 1 


Respiratory 
Acute excluding 
injuries 


=1.13 (is) 


5 (6.8%) | 17 aow | 


id 
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that smokers’ well children were subjected to 
was quite low (.05) and not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

The question of a possible differential bias 
between self-report and other-report of illness 
prevalence in large samples of families is par- 
tially confronted in Table 5. It should be 
noted that a given adult falls into either the 
self-or-other-reported side of Table 5; that 
is, we do not have here a direct comparison 
of self- versus other-report of illness preva- 
lence for adults from the same families, but 
rather a comparison of self- versus other- 
report prevalence rates for adults from dif- 
ferent families. Nonetheless, the obvious lack 
of a difference between the prevalencies re- 
ported in the two arrays argues against the 
notion that self-reported illness prevalences 
in a random sample of families will differ 
from other-reported illness prevalences in an- 
other random sample of families from the 
same population, When the data were further 
broken down into smokers’ reports on other 
smokers’ health versus nonsmokers’ reports 
on other smokers’ health the same lack of 
difference appeared. For reports of children’s 
illnesses the same lack of differences was dem- 
onstrated for the Detroit, Long Beach and 
Pasadena data in separate analyses. 

About 75% of the interviews were con- 
ducted with the woman of the house, while 


TABLE 4 


DeMoGRAPHIC-ENVIRONMENTAL DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN ADULT DETROIT MALE 
SMOKERS AND NONSMOKERS 


paise: Smokers | Nonsmokers D 
mographic fa N = 1,295) N = 1,043 p 
Q = 1,295) | (N = 1013 | ations 

Average ¢ 45.0 42.9 
^s who regula 

vitamins 33 31 
Co who report below 

average ventilation 2.6 2.5 


©% who report a special 
pollution problem 14 15 
ian yearly income | $7,500-9,999 | $7,500-9,999 | $8,800 
number in 
"hold 5.9 5.9 4.7 


,,* Computed from the 1970 Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, United States Census Bureau, 1970, 


most of the remainder were conducted with 
the man of the household. A third of our 
adult females and 55% of our adult males 
smoked as compared with 33% and 51% for 
the United States population of adults (Ah- 
med & Gleeson, 1970). Thus, about two 
thirds of our reports were provided by non- 
smokers. 

Our study also provided a limited test of 
the notion that respiratory illness rates should 
be related to the quality of environmental 
air. The PHS nationwide, and the Air Pollu- 
tion Control District in Los Angeles, have 
published estimates of air pollution that 
would seem to rank the locations involved as 
follows: Pasadena, most; Detroit, next; and 


TABLE 5 
PREVALENCE OF SELF-REPORTED ILLNESS AND JUDGMENT-OF-ILLNESS BY ANOTHER 
Self-report Report by another 
Factor Smokers | Nonsmokers Nonsmokers Nonsmokers Nonsmokers 
not subjected subjected to T je j 
Smok not subjected subjected to 
| een maid second-hand hoses to second-hand | second-hand 
| ein home | smoke in home smoke-in home | smoke in home 
Acute illness 
‘Total sample 422 259 203 | 728 pm = 
With illness 29 17 25 am ay 4 322 
With illness (%{)| 6.99 6.6% 12.3% 6.6% 8.007 "mo 
E n ed x 9.0% 4% 
Chronic illness 
With illness 22 12 32 9 S i 
ie "me J A 3 
With illness (9%)| 5.206 4.6% 2.0% 4.4% 24% 34% 
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Long Beach, least polluted.* If we regard our 
age-smoke condition groupings (children aged 
0-5, 6-9, 10-16 subjected and not subjected 
to tobacco smoke in the home environment, 
children who smoke, adults who smoke, adults 
who do not smoke but are subjected to the 
same, and adults who do not smoke and are 
not subjected to smoke) as 10 independent 
tests of the notion and expect the respiratory 
illness rate in each group to run lowest in 
Long Beach and highest in Pasadena, we have 
30 predictions and 19 “hits.” If we apply 
Jonckheer's (1954) test to the data (e.g., the 
first 11 terms of the trinomial expansion 
(1.22 1)!9/61* or 8,478,468/60,446,176), we 
arrive at a probability of .14, Thus, the data 
fall in the right direction but fail of statisti- 
cal significance, 


DISCUSSION 


The presence of tobacco smoke in the home 
environment seems to be generally associated 
with a greater prevalence of respiratory ill- 
ness in children, The effect has now been 
found in three rather dissimilar metropolitan 
areas with varying climates, altitudes, and 
types of air pollution. The possibility that 
summer might find the effect diminished is 
strengthened by the relative weakness of the 
difference between smoke-subjected and non- 
smoke-subjected children in the Los Angeles 
area samples, Even though the time period 
was the same, in November, Detroit was 
rather cold and not conducive to outdoor play 
—the opposite of the climatic conditions in 


3 The Air Pollution Control District of Los An- 
geles, in a personal communication, reported median 
single day highs of ozone for each month of the 
year. The median reading for the West San Gabriel 
Valley (Pasadena is included here) was 39 while 
for the South Coastal area (Lo: 
was .17. The United States Depa 


Education, and Welfare Public H 
August 4 


rtment of Health, 
ealth Service in its 
» 1967 press release estimated the relative 
Beach-Los Angeles area 


z : erate of various kinds 

air pollution), and take at face value that Badan, 
is approximately twice as Polluted as Long Beach 
; 


we would estimate that Pasadena to have a PHS 
index of approximately 494 anq Long Beach an index 
rating of approximately 246 in which case the De- 
troit rating would fall in between, 
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southern California. Because of the pleasant 
weather, the tobacco smoke in the home was 
probably less frequently encountered by resi- 
dent children; thus, both categories of chil- 
dren probably shared outdoor air more fre- 
quently in California. It should be noted that 
most of the children of both samples were 
not ill at the time of interview. Second-hand 
tobacco smoke appears to be a significant, but 
not an all-determining independent variable. 
As all our reported research to date has 
been by phone surveys in metropolitan areas 
and of the cross-sectional-associational design, 
it would seem appropriate at this time to 
mention a piece of longitudinal research done 
by a graduate student under the direction of 
the senior author in a rural area of Michigan. 
Hermann (1968) followed the school absences 
of the 102 first and fifth graders for the first 
seven weeks of the fall, 1968, school term in 
the Hillside Elementary School. She found 
that the median number of absences ascribed 
to illness for children subjected to tobacco 
smoke in the environment (n= 74) was 
higher than for children in smoke-free en- 
vironments; further, while the median num- 
ber of half-days absent for children from one- 
smoker-present families was 0, the correspond- 
ing figure for children with two or more 
smokers in residence (n = 37) was 2. 
Although non-smoking adults subjected to 
smoke displayed a statistically greater preva- 
lence of acute illness, it is by no means cer- 
tain that the finding is a function of the 
smoke per se. It is possible that the smoke 
affects their children's health, then the adults 
"catch? the illness from their children. We 


will need large Samples of smokers with and 
without children to test this possibility (thus, 
if we find greater illness among childless non- 
smokers subjected to smoke, we will have 
essentially eliminated the latter possibility). 
We did not directly confront a possible 
psychological difference between smokers and 
nonsmokers that could have generated our 
results—smokers may be more apt to regard 
their children as ill at a given intensity of 
Symptoms, That is, smokers may be generally 
more health-conscious either in genera] Or in 
regard to their children. Three lines o 
dence suggest that this interpretatio 
results is not very attractive., First, 


f evi. 
n of our 
when the 
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health data for smoke-subjected children were 
split into smoker-reported versus nonsmoker- 
reported prevalences, no statistically signifi- 
cant differences emerged. Though the same 
group of families’ health status was not re- 
indexed using nonsmokers’ and smokers’ re- 
portage (and the possibility of a reportage- 
bias still exists), the possibility would seem 
to be considerably diminished by our finding. 
Secondly, vitamins have been advertised ex- 
tensively and are widely believed to be 
“health-insurance” by the general populace. 
The essential equivalence of vitamin usage 
for smoking and non-smoking males (Table 4) 
(and the same general equivalency obtained 
for their wives and children) suggests a no- 
greater health concern among smokers. 
Lastly, anyone who smokes today must find 
ways to rationalize or discount mounting sci- 
entific opinion that judges his habit health 
hazardous. While it cannot be maintained 
that anyone who smokes is ipso facto less 
health conscious, it certainly seems possible 
that smokers would be somewhat less, rather 
than more, health conscious. There are other 
possible differences between the smoke-sub- 
jected and non-smoke-subjected families that 
might have generated some or all of the dif- 
ferences. Among these might be reduced dis- 
cretionary income (an adult smoker usually 
spends between $100 and $200/year to main- 
tain his habit) that might otherwise go for 
superior food products or greater household 
cleanliness (assuming that either affects 
health), or greater safety consciousness. 

It is likely that many physicians reading 
this account are puzzled at the lack of a sig- 
nificantly higher rate of illness among adult 
smokers. We would remind them that sickness 
is a psychosocial event with no necessary 
physical parameters. It is undoubtedly true 
that smokers cough more, that their lung 
functioning is reduced, etc.; yet, such physi- 
cal phenomena do not constitute illness — 
unless the person involved and/or his inter- 
actants judge him ill. If a person gets used to 
coughing at a given rate, it makes small dif- 
ference that most people do not cough that 
frequently—he is not ill in his own eyes. And 
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if his family and friends are also used to such 
a rate for him, he is likewise not sick to 
them. True, his physiologic functioning may 
be below average, but there is not necessarily 
a relationship between illness and physiologic 
functioning. Thus, if we tested the physio- 
logical state of the adult smokers in our sam- 
ple, we would almost certainly find them be- 
low average on many counts; but they and 
their families are wsed to such a bodily state, 
and they are simply not ill any more fre- 
quently. The reason smoking children are 
most frequently reported ill or report them- 
selves ill is that neither they nor their parents 
are yet used to their symptoms—predictably 
both will become used to them and no longer 
judge the person ill more frequently. Illness, 
after all, is something only persons can have 
— bodies can deteriorate, machines wear down, 
but only people can be sick. 

Tt would seem profitable to pursue the idea 
that an association exists between physical 
health and the quality of environmental air. 
We are pursuing the possibility that the 
health differences between smokers' and non- 


smokers’ children will lessen in the summer 
season. 
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A new demographic instrument, the Life History Questionnaire (LHQ) is de- 
scribed. The LHQ elicits demographic data longitudinally providing a question- 
by-year matrix of responses. Variables derived from the LHQ are used to 
al predict success in Navy diver training. The utility of the LHQ both for predic- 


tion and as a research tool is discussed. 


One of the most widely accepted truisms in 
psychology is that the best predictor of future 
behavior is past behavior. Research evidence 
supports this contention; for example, the 
best predictor of college grades is high school 
grades; previous income predicts success in 
selling life insurance (Tanofsky, Sheff, & 
O'Neill, 1969); completion of high school 
predicts completion of service school and 
Navy enlistment (Plag & Goffman, 1966). 
Our own previous research has also convinced 
us of the value of such information. In a 
study of Aquanaut performance during the 
Navy's Project SEALAB II, life history 
items were most successful in predicting per- 
formance, especially in contrast with person- 
ality and interest inventory data (Radlofí & 
Helmreich, 1968). 

Theoreticians have argued the potential 
power of life history information (see Guth- 
rie, 1944, for an especially compelling argu- 
ment). More recently it has been asserted 


1 This research was funded by the Organizational 
Effectiveness Research Programs, Psychological Sci- 
ences Division, Office of Naval Research under Con- 
tract No. N00014-67A-0126-0001, Contract Author- 
ity Identification No. NR171-804, Robert Helm- 
reich, Principal Investigator. The study was con- 
ducted while Roland Radloff was Research Psycholo- 
gist, Naval Medical Research Institute, Bethesda, 
Maryland. We wish to express our particular grati- 
tude to Lieutenant Thomas Berghage, Chief Warrant 
Officer William Dool, Ensign William Weeks, Lieu- 
tenant Robert Biersner, Lieutenant Commander T. 
Murray, and Lieutenant John Whitaker who pro- 
vided invaluable assistance in data collection. 

2 Requests for reprints should be sent to Robert 
Helmreich, Department of Psychology, University of 
Texas, Mezes Hall 211, Austin, Texas 78712. 


that biographical information is the “best sin- 
gle predictor of future behavior where the 
predicted behavior is of a total or complex 
nature |Henry, 1966]." 

The demonstrated utility of life history in- 
formation appears to have resulted in more 
concern with employing biographic variables 
in applied situations such as counseling and 
personnel selection than with exploring the 
conceptual properties underlying such infor- 
mation. Owens (1968), in particular, has 
focused on this issue. Supporting the notion 
that life history information has underlying 
conceptual consistency is the fact that factor- 
analytic studies have shown significant struc- 
tural relationships among biographic items 
(e.g, Baehr & Williams, 1967; Morrison, 
Owens, Glennon, & Albright, 1962; Schmuck- 
ler, 1966; Thomson & Owens, 1964). 

The impetus for the development of the 
Life History Questionnaire was a large-scale 
field investigation of the behavior of Aqua- 
nauts during Project TEKTITE 2 (Helm- 
reich, 1971). Our goal was to understand and 
explain differences among TEKTITE Aqua- 
nauts in their ability to work effectively un- 
derwater, to get along with fellow teammates, 
and to adjust generally to a stressful, isolated 
and confining environment, Since we were 
attempting to predict complex real-life be- 
havior, it followed that the best predictive 
information would be a total record of prior 
experiences, We looked for and failed to find 
extant measuring instruments which would 
yield such information in a consistent longi- 
tudinal format. 
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Lire History QUESTIONNAIRE 


The Life History Questionnaire 


The Life History Questionnaire (LHQ) 
was conceived and designed to assess experi- 
ence and behavior during the first 19 years 
of a person's life. Its intent is to elicit com- 
prehensive information by covering such 
areas as place of residence; size of home- 
town; frequency of moves; type and size of 
residence; size and composition of family; 
quality of food and clothing; father's and 
mother's employment, education and occupa- 
tion; comparative height and weight; health; 
type and size of school; school performance; 
participation in athletic and other activities; 
religious participation; frequency of going out 
at night and dating; fights with peers; clashes 
with authority; parental praise, criticism, 
physical affection, and punishment; work and 
financial independence (see Table 1). 

'Two major influences guiding the selection 
of areas to be covered were: A Catalogue of 
Life History Items (Owens, Glennon, & AI- 
bright, 1966) and a factor analytic study of 
the dimensions of personal background data 
(Baehr & Williams, 1967). 

Questions in the LHQ emphasize the oc- 

currence of events rather than attitudes and 
feelings. For example, “In what size com- 
munity did you live?" rather than “In what 
size city would you prefer to live?”; or “How 
often did your parents punish you?" rather 
than “How strict did you feel your parents 
were?” 
, Qualitative responses can also dilute factual 
information, as noted by Owens, Glennon, and 
Albright (1962). Qualitative responses result 
when response categories such as "never, 
seldom, frequently, often or very often" are 
used. The problem is, of course, that one 
man’s “frequently” is another man's “sel- 
dom." In the LHQ, wherever possible, re- 
sponses are coded in numerical frequencies 
such as: once per year, once per month, once 
per week, daily, etc. 

An essential feature of the LHQ is the pro- 
vision for year-by-year responses. Twelve 
questions are answered 19 times, once for each 
year. The other 20 questions ask for responses 
only for appropriate years, as in questions on 
dating, school attendance, and school per- 
formance. The use of multiple responses per- 
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TABLE 1 


Lire History QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 


| 
| Age range 
| (by year) 


Item 


Multiple response 


1. Geographical residence 0-18 
2. Hometown size 0-18 
3. Distance of home from larger popula- 


tion centers 0-18 
4. Type of residence | 0-18 
5. Condition and status of residence 0-18 
6. Family size and composition 0-18 
7. Clothing quality 0-18 
8. Food—quantity and quality 0-18 
9. Father's employment 0-18 
10. Mother's employment 0-18 
11. Height 0-18 
12. Weight 0-18 
13. Health 0-18 


14. Education—type of school | 5-18 
zducation—size of school 5-18 
ducation—academic performance 5-18 
17. Athletic achievement and awards 5-18 
18. Intellectual achievement and awards 5-18 
19. Other awards and honors 5-18 
20. Religious activities 5-18 
21. Going out at night 9-18 
22. Dating 12-18 
. Fights with peers | 5-18 
24, Clashes with authority 5-18 
25. Financial independence 5-18 
26. Work—school year 5-18 
27. Work—summer months 5-18 
28. Parental praise | 5-18 
29. Parental physical affection | 5-18 
30. Parental verbal criticism 5-18 
31. Parental physical punishment | 5-18 
32. Community homogeneity and personal 
similarity | 0-18 


Single response 


» Father's occupation 

- Mother's occupation 

- Father's education 

- Mother's education 

. Subject's education 

- Other languages spoken 
. Height 

. Weight 

- Birth month and year 
10. Marital status ` 


11. Sex | 


Roe So w N e 


— D 


mits measurement of several important as- 


pects of life history, including: number of 
changes, direction of changes, rate of develop- 
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ment, and age at the occurrence of an event. 
A few examples may illustrate the impor- 
tance of such information. Later behavior 
may be influenced as much by improvements 
or declines in school performance as it is by 
average performance; as much by rate at 
which financial independence is achieved as 
it is by the fact of its achievement; and as 
much by the age at which parents were di- 
vorced or died as it is by the fact of divorce 
or death. Influences deriving from such fac- 
tors as the number and direction of changes, 
rate of development, and age at occurrence 
of events cannot be known unless a matrix of 
data is available. Questions answered year- 
by-year seem to be the most sensitive method 
of obtaining this information. Although the 
fallibility of human memory in recalling de- 
tailed quantitative information about early 
experience may weaken results, subjects re- 
port little difficulty in retrieving the infor- 
mation and preliminary studies of test- 
retest reliability show high consistency. 
The nature of questions on the LHQ may 
be illustrated by the question concerning 
health.? The instructions for the question be- 
gin "How healthy or unhealthy have you 
been? For each year of age, indicate the num- 
ber of days you have been unable to take part 
in regular activities because of ill health by 
use of the appropriate number from the cate- 
gories defined below. Unable to take part in 
regular activities means being in a hospital; 
staying home from school or work; staying 
home on weekends, holidays, or evenings 
when you might normally have been out of 
doors, visiting friends, going somewhere for 
entertainment or recreation, doing errands or 
similar activities." This is followed by addi- 
tional information concerning response cate- 
gories. The response categories used are: 


1. Zero days of restricted activity due to 
ill health. 


2. One to 6 days restricted activity due to 
ill health. 


m 


3. Seven to 14 days, 1 to 2 weeks, re- 
stricted activities due to ill health. 

3 A revised version of the questionnaire has been 
published: Radluff, R, & Helmreich, R. The Life 
History Questionnaire. JSAS Catalog of Selected 
Documents, 1972, 2, 13. 
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4. Fifteen to 30 days, more than two 
weeks, up to 1 month restricted activities due 
to ill health. 

5. Thirty-one to 60 days, 1 to 2 months 
restricted activities due to ill health. 

6. Sixty-one to 120 days, more than 2 and 
up to 4 months, restricted activities due to ill 
health. 

7. One hundred twenty-one to 140 days, 
more than 4 and up to 8 months, restricted 
activities due to ill health. 

8. Two hundred forty-one or more days, 
more than 8 months and up to the full year, 
restricted activities due to ill health. 

9. Don't remember. 


The first applications of LHQ derived pre- 
dictors to behavioral criteria were highly suc- 
cessful and have been reported elsewhere for 
Aquanauts (Helmreich, 1971) and Navy div- 
ers (Radloff, 1971). In the present article, 
we will present an application of the data 
available from the LHQ to prediction of com- 
pletion and relative standing in two demand- 
ing military schools training Navy divers, 
second class. 


METHOD 


Subjects were 115 male enlisted men in the United 
States Navy who composed five classes in training 
to be Divers, second class.* This school population 
is composed of volunteers and presents basic instruc- 
tion in SCUBA diving for the Navy. All subjects 
were given the LHQ at the beginning of the train- 
ing course. At the end of the 10 week course, cri- 
terion information was collected for each trainee. 
The criteria were completion or noncompletion of 
the course and class rank for those successfully com- 
pleting training. , 


Scoring and Coding LHQ Data 


The LHQ is answered on a machine readable 
answer form from which responses are automatically 
transcribed onto punch cards producing a matrix 
of yearly responses. In addition to the response 
matrix, several background questions such as father’s 
education, subjects current weight, etc., are answered 
only once. These data are then processed by pro- 
gram LIHAN (Bakeman, 1972). This program per- 
mits the investigator to extract from combinations of 


* The first and third classes were from the United 
States Navy School of Diving and Salvage, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; the second, fourth, and fifth were from 
the United States Navy Diving School, Harbor 
Clearance Unit 2, Norfolk, Virginia 
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TABLE 2 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS OF PREDICTORS WITH CRITERIA 


(Vatipation SAMPLE N = 52) 


Factor 


affections 
ional perform- 


ealtha 

Athletic honorss 

Weight 

6. Weight/height 

7. Diffe: in parents 
education 

8. Birth order 

9, Social status index 

10, Honit mily index 


HH. 
12. Perforn ce criterion 


? Based on mean of responses for ages 13-17 inclusive. 


raw data of the LHQ values of a priori variables for 
each subject. 

To do this, conceptual variables must first be de- 
fined. This is done by constructing a table where 
each entry or line in the table describes a different 
conceptual variable. For each conceptual variable, 
the user indicates: (a) the statistic to be computed; 
these include mean, median, mode, change scores, 
and trend scores; (b) the LHQ questions to be 
used; and (c) within that question, the years to be 
considered in the analysis. 

Given the data available from the LHQ, an almost 
limitless number of conceptual variables could be 
formed; in practice, only a few would be. Research 
hypotheses and previous experience will typically 
suggest appropriate variables. Here, we have allowed 
our prior experience with divers to guide conceptual 
variable definition. Since the present study is in- 
tended primarily as an exploration of the use of the 
LHQ, we have deliberately defined only a limited 
number of variables.5 


RESULTS 


The first two classes studied were assigned 
to the validation sample (N = 52). The next 
three classes (V = 63) were assigned to the 
cross-validation sample. 61% (32) of the 
validation sample completed training success- 
fully. Fifty-seven percent (36) of the cross- 
validation population completed the Course. 

Two criteria were formed for the 


samples. 
The first, a pass—fail indicator, was coded 
with 0 = failure (disenrollment from the 


course because of inability to meet classroom 
or diving standards), ! = pass (successful 


* An archive of LHQ's with criterion data is being 
accumulated from a number of diverse populations, 
Factor analyses of longitudinal responses will be 


undertaken when the subject N per population ex- 
ceeds 500. 


fulfillment of all course requirements and 
certification as a second class diver). A 
broader, 4-point performance criterion was 
formed with: 1 = noncompletion; 2 = com- 
pletion in the bottom one-third of the class; 
3 = completion in the middle one-third; and 
4 — completion in the top one-third. 

Four predictors were computed as the mean 
of yearly responses between the ages of 13 
and 17 inclusive, These were: (a) Parental 
Affection (mean number of Occasions when 
parents expressed physical affection); (5) 
Educational Performance (relative secondary 
school class rank); (c) Health (coded as 
mean number of days restricted due to illness 
or accident); and (d) Athletic Honors (mean 
number of recognitions for athletic endeavor), 

Two variables designed to reflect socioeco- 
nomic status were formed from LHQ items. 
The first (called Social Status) was the sum 
of father’s educational level, mean quality of 
food served in the home, and mean quality of 
clothing provided for the subject. The second 
variable (called Home-Family Index) was 
computed by subtracting the mean number 
of persons living in the nuclear family from 
the mean number of rooms in the “family 


domicile. 
Four additional variables were based on 
single response items on the LHQ. These 


were: subject weight: 


the weight-height ra- 
tio 


o (weight divided by height in inches); 
difference in parental education (father's edu- 
cational level minus mother's educational 


level); and birth order (firstborn vs. later 
born). 
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The correlations of predictors with the 
criteria for the validation sample are shown 
in Table 2. The multiple regression analyses 
were conducted using the SPSS regression 
program (Nie, Bent, & Hull, 1970). For the 
pass-fail criterion, all 10 predictors met the 
inclusion requirement and yielded a multiple 
correlation of .60. The cross-validity of the 
predictive equation was .58 with a standard 
error of estimate of .44. Both samples were 
highly comparable on all predictive variables; 
no differences approached significance. 

The multiple correlation with the perform- 
ance criterion was .61 in the validation sam- 
ple. The multiple correlation in the cross- 
validation sample was .59 with a standard 
error of estimate of 1.25. 


Discussion 


Correlations with the criteria provide some 
indication of characteristics associated with 
success in a rigorous diving course. The high 
positive correlation between receiving physi- 
cal affection and success in military training 
js interesting not only because it demon- 
strates a strong relationship between family 
atmosphere and the criteria but also because 
it seems to support the contention that the 
objective format of the LHQ can provide 
quantitative information about rather sub- 
jective experiences, The correlations between 
educational performance and the criteria are 
in the expected direction, higher class rank is 
associated with course completion and per- 
formance. IQ scores (in the form of scores 
on the Navy's General Classification Test) 
were available for some subjects (N = 38). 
The correlation between the IQ measure and 
the pass-fail criterion was nonsignificantly 
negative (—.11). This implies that the LHQ 
question concerning school performance is 
more related to achievement motivation than 
to academic intelligence, 

The relationship between health and cri- 
teria, although nonsignificant, is in a counter- 
intuitive direction and replicates a finding 
obtained with Scientist-Aquanauts during 
Project TEKTITE 2 (Helmreich, 1971). This 
is a tendency for successful performers to 
have experienced considerable restriction be- 
cause of illness or accident. Another aspect of 
this relationship between health and per- 
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formance illustrates one of the major capa- 
bilities of the LHQ. In a detailed analysis of 
the relationship between the health variable 
at different age periods and performance 
among TEKTITE Aquanauts, it was found 
that the statistical effect was produced by a 
strong relationship between illness during 
elementary school years (6-12) and the cri- 
terion. Among Aquanauts, the relationship 
was much weaker both in early childhood 
and during teenage years. In examination of 
data for the Navy sample, the same effect is 
noted. The correlation between the health 
variable and the pass-fail criterion for years 
6-12 was .32 while the correlation for ages 
0-5 years was .16. One implication is that 
restriction during early school years with 
subsequent recovery may lead to an emphasis 
on physical achievement. In any event, the 
LHQ data facilitate the exploration of such 
questions concerning the relative importance 
of experiences at different ages. 

Birth order was significantly related to the 
pass-fail criterion with primogeniture associ- 
ated with success (also replicating the effect 
found among Aquanauts; Helmreich, 1971). 
The LHQ provides extensive data on ordinal 
position and sibling structure. However, be- 
cause of the limited sample size, only a di- 
chotomous predictor was formed. 

The Athletic Honors variable correlates 
positively with the criterion, This quantita- 
tive measure of athletic accomplishment re- 
ates strongly to the physical task of diving. 
The two variables relating physique to com- 
pletion and performance show moderate rela- 
tionships in the not-surprising direction that 
heavier and stockier (higher weight-height 
ratio) divers are somewhat more likely to 
pass. The relationship to the performance 
criterion is much weaker, probably indicating 
a threshold effect. That is, a stocky diver is 
likely to pass, but beyond that, the extent of 
his stockiness does not predict how well he 
will do. 

The two socioeconomic predictors were also 
more strongly related to the pass—fail criterion 
than to the performance measure. Higher 
socioeconomic status is associated positively 
with the pass—fail criterion, but only weakly 
with the performance measure. This distinc- 
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tion between variables that predict attain- 
ment of an acceptable level of performance 
and those that predict variations in levels of 
excellence seems both a practical and a theo- 
retically fascinating one. Clearly, it calls for 
further investigation. 

The ability of variables derived from the 
matrix of information available from the Life 
History Questionnaire to predict performance 
in diver training suggests that the LHQ may 
be a highly useful tool. Studies are cur- 
rently underway relating the LHQ to per- 
formance in other settings. However, the most 
important feature of the instrument appears 
to be the fact that it provides sufficient longi- 
tudinal data to enable detailed investigation 
of the relationships among a variety of life 
settings and experiences and to relate these 
to subsequent behavior. With a large data 
base, many developmental and social hy- 
potheses can be systematically explored. 
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COLOR VERSUS NUMERIC CODING IN A KEEPING-TRACK 
TASK: 
PERFORMANCE UNDER VARYING LOAD CONDITIONS? 


JACELYN WEDELL? axb DAVID G. ALDEN 5 


Systems and Research Center, Honeywell, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota 


The effectiveness of a color code versus a numeric code was investigated in a 
modified keeping-track task. The task studied was that of the air traffic con- 
troller. Altitude state was the coded variable. It was hypothesized that color 
coding would be superior to numeric coding, particularly with a greater 
number of total items displayed. It was further hypothesized that color would 
be relatively more efficacious with a greater number of items in the interro- 
gated state. Neither of these hypotheses were supported. Based on an error- 
type analysis, it was concluded that color can aid in retaining information 
concerning category size and item spatial location; identity information was 
quickly lost. The design implications of these findings were discussed. 


During the past decade the task of an air 
traffic controller has become increasingly more 
difficult as aircraft speed, altitude capabilities, 
and number of aircraft have increased. The 
controller’s primary information source is a 
radar display that contains position, altitude, 
and aircraft identification information. The 
position information is shown directly by the 
location of the radar return or “blip” with 
respect to the center of the display and the 
surrounding area. Altitude and identification 
information is contained on the Scope face or 
on small plastic tabs placed next to the blip 
by the controller. All three pieces of informa- 
tion are critical to the successful completion 
of the controller’s task of keeping track of all 
aircraft assigned to him and aircraft which 
enter his sector by mistake. 

While he is controlling these aircraft, posi- 
tion will change and altitude may change, 
Position changes are obvious to the controller 
because the blip moves. However, altitude 
changes cannot be observed directly, but must 
be read from accompanying information, A 
reduction in workload could be achieved if a 
more direct means of coding aircraft to 
match assigned altitudes was found. 


1 Research was conducted at Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

2Now at the Department of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

3 Requests for reprints may be sent to the second 
author at Honeywell, Inc., Systems and Research 
Center, 2345 Walnut Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 


55113. 


The present study was designed to examine 
the effectiveness of a color code versus a 
numeric code in a keeping-track task. It 
would seem that introduction of an effective 
chunking and coding scheme could reduce 
the difficulty of the task and increase the 
accuracy of the controller. It is hypothesized 
that color coding might enable the operator 
to quickly encode and update information. 

Yntema and Mueser (1960, 1962) and 
Yntema (1963) have extensively studied the 
Short-term memory task in which one is re- 
quired to keep track of the present states of 
a number of variables whose values are 
changed at random intervals. One of their 
findings is that an operator performs at his 
best when there are few variables with many 
possible states rather than many variables 
with few possible states. Results of a study 
by Alden, Wedell, and Kanarick (1971) have 
shown that a redundant color code does not 
yield a significant improvement in perform- 
ance, as compared to performance with symbol 
or color codes alone. The subjects in the re- 
dundantly coded groups reported that they 
often ignored the redundant code and made 
use of it primarily when spatially encoding in- 
formation (e.g., when two adjacent channels 
contained the same color). The authors sug- 
gested that increasing complexity through 
increasing the number of channels subject has 
to keep track of may result in a change in a 
keeping-track strategy. The subject would be 
required to organize groups of items on some 
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dimension, i.e., “chunk” (Miller, 1956). The 
redundant color code would provide an addi- 
tional basis on which to chunk, The results 
suggested that a primary color code would 
also be of value for purposes of organizing 
information into categories. 

Clark (1969) found that color was of 
greater value in reporting by category than 
are numbers. Her results supported the hy- 
pothesis that color information can be im- 
mediately coded neurally on stimulus presen- 
tation, Information having verbal content, 
numercially or alphabetically coded, must be 
analyzed before encoding while, color-coded 
information can be immediately encoded by a 
sensory storage system. 

It was hypothesized that color coding 
would be superior to numeric coding of cate- 
gory altitude information particularly as item 
load increases, for it permits the partitioning 
of the display into discrete categories, The 
number of aircraft at the interrogated altitude 
State was also varied. Either one, two, or 
three aircraft were in the state subject was 
questioned about. It was hypothesized, in ad- 
dition, that as the number of items per inter- 
rogated category increased, color would be 
the more efficient memory aid. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 36 male students from Hamline 
University, pretested for normal color vision by the 
Farnsworth D-15 test for color defectiveness, Sub- 
jects were assigned randomly to one of the six 


iet combinations according to the experimental 
esign. 


Experimental Design 


The experimental design was 
three-factor nested design with two between and 
one within subject variables. The two between 
factors were coding condition (A), with two levels 
(numeric and color coding) and aircraft load (B) 
with three levels (6, 8, or 10 aircraft). The numeric. 
six load group kept track of six aircraft whose alti- 
tude states were coded by the numbers one through 
six, The numeric-eight load group kept track of 
eight aircraft, etc. Similarly the color load groups 
kept track of 6, 8, or 10 aircraft whose altitude 
states were color coded. The within-group factor, 
interrogated state load (C) had three levels (1, 2; 
and 3). These levels refer to the number of aircraft 
im an altitude state at the time that state was inter- 
rogated. Six independent groups of six subjects each 
were run. The number of items in those states not 
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un 


being interrogated was balanced so as not to exceed 
three. 


Apparatus 


Stimulus materials were presented in the form of 
35 mm. color slides back-projected on a ground glass 
screen. 

The slides were produced by photographing a 
6X6 inch square matrix on which Munsell color 
chips were arranged. The matrix background was 
Munsell N7 (grey). The following six Munsell 
colors were selected for relative discriminability: 
SR 4/14 (red); 2.5PB 5/8 (blue); 2.5YR 6/14 
(orange); 10GY 5/8 (green); 5Y 7/8 (yellow); 
and 2.5P 5/8 (purple) based on the estimates of an 
independent sample of observers (n= 3). Pressure 
sensitive Letraset instant letters, Grotesque 216, 14 
pt., were applied to the color chips. These chips were 
used in the color coding group. Additional Munsell 
N7 chips, coded with pressure sensitive letters of 
the same font and numbers, DOL 252, 14 pt. were 
used for the numeric coding group. A total of 120 
slides were prepared for each of six groups: 4 in- 
struction slides, 36 practice slides, 8 warm-up slides, 
and 72 test slides. A 35 mm. Honeywell Pentex 
camera mounted on a Burke and James Tri-Dimen- 
sional copy enlarging and reducing camera equipped 
with a Gaez 300 mm. Red Dot Artar lens and Kodak 
Wratten No. 81A filter was used to photograph 
the stimulus materials. Kodak 35 mm. high speed 
Ektachrome film was used. The camera length was 
focal {16 with an exposure of 1/250 sec. 

The slides were mounted in Gepe double glass 
slide binders and placed in slide trays. A modified 
Kodak Carousel 35 mm. slide projector model num- 
ber 800 equipped with a 3 inch Kodak Ektanar Jens 
and automatic control was used to project the 
slides onto a Polacoat rear-projection glass screen, 
type L540-120G 1/4, The screen was mounted on a 
wooden table so that the subject was seated com- 
fortably at the table 22 inches away. 

Illumination from the screen was sufficient. to 
write by. The projected matrix was 10.25 inches 
square. Each letter or number was 283 X .233 inch 
when projected, 

Response sheets coded for the subject number, 
practice or test run, and trial number were prepared 
for each subject and inserted in a ring notebook. 
The sheets were white, 81 x 11 inches with a 6X 6 
inch matrix printed on them. 


Procedure 


After pretesting for color vision defectiveness, the 
subject was seated at the table with the response 


notebook before him and the i i 
c ol nstr 
him. With the inst cti e 


sample update (information) slide and (d) a sample 
interrogation (question) slide. 
After all of sub 


; Ject’s questions were answered, the 
room lights wer 


e dimmed and the practice slides 
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Fic. 1, Mean errors by aircraft load as a function of interrogation load, 
summed over coding condition. 


shown, Eighteen update and 18 interrogation slides 
were included in the practice set, 

Each set (whether practice or test) consisted of 
alternating update and interrogation slides. The 
subject was informed that two changes occurred 
each time a new update slide was shown: His task 
was to detect these changes and incorporate them 
into his grouping of aircraft. The interrogation 
slides consisted of either a color or a number on a 
neutral background. When such a slide appeared, 
subject was to respond with the capital letters identi- 
fying those aircraft currently in that altitude state 
and record them in their proper positions on the 
response sheet. He was to turn the sheet over before 
the next update slide appeared. 

All slides were shown for 15 seconds each, with a 
1 second black-out between successive slides while 
the projector advanced. A new set of response sheets 
was inserted in the notebook during the break be- 
tween the sets of practice and test slides. 

The first series began with four initial update 
(nformation) slides and four interrogation slides 
which were not scored. The remaining 36 update 
trials were balanced for equal presentation of each 
aircraft and interrogation load state so that two 
observations of each possible combination were dis- 
played to each subject. The sequence was also con- 
trolled so that no more than three aircraft were in 
the same altitude state at any one time. No state or 


altitude was interrogated more than twice in a row. 


RESULTS 
Scoring 

The number of incorrect responses per 
interrogation was used as the measure of per- 
formance. Therefore, response matrices were 
scored according to type of error made. 
Errors were categorized according to one of 
five types: (a) correct aircraft identity, in- 
correct position (I); (b) incorrect identity, 
correct position (II); (c) incorrect identity, 
incorrect position (III); (d) omission (IV); 
and (e) commission (V), 

For the initial analysis, however, error 
types were combined, A response scored under 
Error Type I would have been a correct air- 
craft (capital alphabetic letter) placed im- 
properly on the response sheet. Error Type II 
implies the reverse: a response in the correct 
cell of the matrix but incorrectly identified. 
Error Type III means that a response was 
given, but neither identity nor position were 
correctly reported. 

Ced ien placed in the last two cate- 
gories only if the number of responses did not 
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agree with the interrogated load, e.g., if the 
interrogated load (number of aircraft at an 
altitude state at the time that altitude state 
was interrogated) was three and subject made 
two responses, one error of omission would be 
recorded. Likewise, if the interrogated load 
was two, and subject made three responses, 
one error of commission would be recorded. 
Thus, a perfect score would be zero; up to 
three errors were possible for each interro- 
gation. 

For the initial analysis of variance error 
types were combined. Homogeneity of vari- 
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ance between the six coding aircraft load 
groups was verified by Hartley's test (Winer, 
1962), (Fmax = 3.05, df = 6/17, p < .05). 
The data were then subjected to a 2 X 3 
X 3 analysis of variance with coding condi- 
tion and aircraft load as between subject 
variables and interrogation load as the within 
subject variable (Meyers, 1966). The results 
yielded significant effects for aircraft load 
(F = 15.19, dj = 2/30, p< 001), with mean 
errors of 14.25, 25.33, and 43.67 for 6, 8, and 
10 loads, respectively, as well as for interro- 
gation load (F = 11.45, df = 2/60, p < .001) 
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summed over interogation load, 
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with means of 7.17, 9.50, and 11.08 for loads 
of 1, 2, and 3. The Aircraft Load X Interro- 
gation Load interaction was also significant 
(F = 4.38, df = 4/60, p< .05) (see Figure 
1). The effect of coding condition was not 
found to be significant, however, with means 
of 8.41 and 10.09 for numerics and colors 
respectively. Coding condition did not inter- 
act with any of the loading variables. 

The significant Aircraft Load X Interro- 
gation Load interaction was investigated by 
use of a simple main effects test (Winer, 
1962). A significant difference was found only 
for the ten aircraft load condition (F = 9.12, 
df = 4/60, p< .001). This load condition 
was apparently so far beyond subject’s capac- 
ity as to make error scores for the entire air- 
craft load main effect highly significant. 

The data were also analyzed by error type. 
A Friedman two-way analysis of variance by 
ranks (Siegel, 1956) was used to compare the 
six treatment combinations and the five error 
types. The result was a highly significant 
difference (x°, (4) = 19.57, p < .001). Dif- 
ferent types of errors occurred as a result of 
the conditions subject was performing under, 
as can be seen in Figure 2. In particular, as 
the display load increased to 10 items the 
color coding group could only efficiently keep 
track of the number of items in the interro- 
gated state. 


Discussion 


Color coding was not found to be superior 
to numeric coding in either the higher air- 
craft load or interrogation load states. The 
results of the error analyses do indicate, 
however, that color can aid in retaining infor- 
mation concerning the number of items pre- 
sented. The spatial position of these items 
was remembered to some degree. However, 
identity information was quickly lost. 

The effect of coding was in the opposite 
direction to that predicted, the effect being 
most prominant on the 10 load condition. The 
significant interaction of error type and cod- 
ing group indicated that errors were not inde- 
pendent of coding condition. In particular. 
the greatest number of errors for the color-10 
load group was scored under Error Type III: 
incorrect identity, incorrect position (see Fig- 


ure 2). A score in this category indicates that 
the correct number of responses were given 
although the spatial location and identity of 
the aircraft were incorrect. The number of 
items per state was retained; identity and 
position information were lost. Further, sup- 
port of the assumption that identity informa- 
tion is lost before position information is 
given by the number of errors scored under 
Type I, again for the color-10 load group. 
Type I is “correct identity; incorrect posi- 
tion"; Type II is the reverse of this. The 
color-10 load group was able to retain posi- 
tion information (3.50 mean errors) much 
easier than identity information (12.66 mean 
errors). This is in contrast to the number-10 
load group that made equal numbers of Type 
I and II errors. 

The results of Clark (1969) indicate that 
when color category information must be 
retrieved, color is quickly encoded with loca- 
tion in parallel and thus less subject to decay. 
When location information must be retrieved, 
color category information, spatial location 
information, and identity information are se- 
quentially encoded in respective order. Thus, 
identity information is most subject to decay, 
followed by location information, due to the 
increased time required for encoding. 

Similar results are obtained in the present 
study. Color category information is inter- 
preted here as load information, ie. how 
many aircraft are at that altitude? Spatial 
location information is understood as the 
actual location of information in the matrix. 
Identity indicates the identity of the aircraft 
as given by the capital letter assigned to it. 
With these definitions established, the sequen- 
tial processing assumption of Clark (1969) 
1S supported by the present results: Color 
Category information was retained in most 
instances, 

The finding that color was useful for re- 
taining the number of aircraft at specific alti- 
tudes is of considerable importance. The sub- 
jects were able to group aircraft on the basis 
of color (altitude state) information. From 
the standpoint of an air traffic controller's 
task, this result suggests that color coding 
might be a practical means of adding a third 
dimension to a two-dimension display. By 
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providing color coded altitude information, 
the controller would know that all aircraft of 
one color are at the same altitude simply by 
noting the color of the images. The absolute 
altitude values in feet would not be readily 
apparent, but altitude separation would be 
available in much the same manner as posi- 
tion information. It would seem that by pro- 
viding this information the total workload of 
the controller might be reduced especially in 
regions of crowded air traffic. For example, 
two aircraft on a collision course are only in 
danger if they are at the same altitude. This 
situation requires an immediate response from 
the controller. At present he must verify the 
assigned altitude of each aircraft by reading 
the accompanying information. If the altitude 
(state) information was color coded, the fact 
that they are at different altitudes or at the 
same altitude could be determined directly, 
reducing the controller’s decision time. 
Rehearsal of information involves matching 
of information to its verbal “name” in stor- 
age. This verbal “name” is most likely easier 
to retrieve for numerals than for colors, thus 
making the matching process more rapid. 
Apparently, in a keeping-track task, use of a 
class possessing sequential order (such as 
numerals) is of greater value than use of a 
class that can rapidly be chunked on stimu- 
lus presentation (such as colors; cf. Monty, 
Fisher, & Karsh, 1967). Chunking (or cate- 
gorizing) of information by the use of color 
does not provide sufficient identity informa- 
tion. As the results of Clark (1969) and the 
present study indicate, color is much more 
valuable in carrying information concerning 
the number of items per category. Identity 
information is either never encoded or is lost 
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most rapidly, followed by location and cate- 
gory information. 

In summary, the implication of these find- 
ings for equipment and display design is that 
for the transmittal of identity and position 
information the emphasis should be upon 
natural language codes readily rehearsable. 
Color should be used as an aid to search or 
for an alerting function, or as means to 
stratify the display, but not as a primary 
information source. 
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Problems were solved using information written either as: (a) bureaucratic 
style prose, (b) flow chart or algorithm, (c) a list of short sentences, or (d) 
a two-dimensional table. Prose was always slower to use and more error-prone 
than other versions, but for nonprose formats there were interactions with 
problem difficulty. Easier problems resulted in no differential error-rates, 
although the table was used most rapidly; for harder problems, the algorithm 
gave fewest errors. Differences in retention strategies appeared when subjects 
worked from memory. Here performance with prose and short sentences con- 
tinued to improve over trials, whereas performance with the algorithm and 
table deteriorated. It is concluded that the optimal format for written infor- 


mation depends on conditions of use. 


Written information plays an important 
part in any technologically advanced environ- 
ment. Operating instructions, technical man- 
uals and handbooks are indispensable to the 
smooth running of many appliances, both at 
work and at home. Nevertheless, written 
instructions are often presented in ways that 
are difficult for the reader to follow, under- 
stand or remember (Chapanis, 1965; Hough- 
ton, 1968; Jones, 1964), This might seem 
inevitable if the subject matter is itself in- 
herently complex. Frequently such instruc- 
tions involve conjunctive and disjunctive re- 
lations between several events. The following 
experiment compares the effectiveness of al- 
ternative ways of presenting the same items of 
information about complex contingencies. 

There are perhaps two standard formats 
widely used for dealing with this kind of 
material. It is either written as prose or 
acquires a style characteristic of bureaucratic 
publications. The sentences are long and have 
numerous embedded qualifying clauses: “If 

. then ..., unless . . . in which case . . ., 
except when. . . .” Alternatively the material 
is presented in tabular form, which may 
require the simultaneous use of both row and 
column headings. It is known that tabulation 
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schemes vary in the ease with which they can 
be used (Wright & Fox, 1970), but no em- 
pirical comparisons have previously been 
made of the relative difficulties of prose and 
tables. Therefore these two presentation for- 
mats are included in the following experiment. 

Wason (1962) pointed out that prose could 
sometimes be rewritten as a flow chart or 
logical tree. Here the minimum number of 
binary decisions required to determine a 
unique outcome are structured in a logical 
sequence. Lewis, Horabin, and Gane (1967) 
referred to such formats as “algorithms,” and 
this is the term which will be used through- 
out this article, Evidence for the superiority 
of algorithms over some kinds of prose has 
been presented by Wason (1968) and Jones 
(1968). 

But clearly sentences do not have to be as 
long and unwieldy as those characteristic of 
bureaucratic prose, Simplification by the use 
of shorter sentences (Flesch, 1945) and im- 
provements such as the introduction of sub- 
headings (Klare, Schuford, & Nichols, 1958) 
would make the material easier to under- 
stand. Whether such shorter sentences would 
yield performance comparable to that ob- 
tained with the algorithm is examined below. 

The user of written information, as dis- 
tinct from the general reader, is typically 
looking for the answer to some specific i» 
tion (e.g, searching through a handbook t 
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Is tine limited? 


pg 


Yes 


Is cost limited? 


No 
| 
Is cost limited? 


ma 


Yes No Yes = 
| Is travelling distance Is travelling distance 
| more than 10 orbs? more than 10 orbs? 
| m — 
Yes No Yes No 
| i | 
travel travel trevel travel travel travel 
by by by by by by 
Space Ship Rocket Satellite Astrobus Super Star Coamocar 
Fic. 1. The algorithm used in the experiment. 


discover if the dynamo housing must be dis- 
mantled before the ignition element can be 
renewed). Because characteristics of the 
problem may interact with the ease of using 
a particular format, problems at two levels of 
difficulty were included in the following ex- 
periment. 

Sometimes written information, of the com- 
plexity being considered here, must be com- 
mitted to memory. It does not follow that 
information which is easily used when di- 
rectly available is also easily memorized 
(Morton, 1967). Consequently both incidental 
learning and performance after a deliberate 
effort has been made to remember the ma- 
terial are measured. 

Thus the following experiment examines 
how easily the same basic information can be 
used when presented either as prose, algo- 
rithms, lists of short sentences, or tables, both 
when the problems are straightforward and 
when they become more complicated and 
when the written material is directly avail- 
able or when it must be used from memory. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Sixty-eight adults took part in this experiment, 17 
in each of the four experimental groups; 32 were 
male, 36 were female. Forty-one subjects were paid 
volunteers from the subject panel of the Applied 
Psychology Unit, Cambridge; 27 were enlisted naval 
ratings. In each of the algorithm, table, and 
prose groups there were 7 enlisted men and 10 
volunteers, The short sentences group comprised 6 
enlisted men and 11 paid volunteers. 


Materials 


Fictitious material was invented so that subjects 
had no option but to read the written information 
to solve each problem; the problems could not be 
solved from any previous knowledge. The material 
dealt with the appropriateness of six space vehicles 
for different kinds of travel. 

The algorithm and matrix are shown in Figures 1 
and 2, respectively. The Prose passage was intended 
to approximate the traditional bureaucratic style and 
read as follows: 


When time is limited, travel by Rocket, unless cost 
is also limited, in which case go by Space Ship. 
When only cost is limited an Astrobus should be 
used for journays of less than 10 orbs, and a 
Satellite for longer journeys. Cosmocars are rec- 
ommended, when there are no constraints on time 
or cost, unless the distance to be travelled exceeds 
10 orbs. For journeys longer than 10 orbs, when 
time and cost are not important, journeys should 
be made by Super Star. 


The list of short sentences was set out as follows: 


Where only time is limited 
travel by rocket. 
Where only cost is limited 
travel by satellite if journey more than 10 orbs. 
travel by astrobus if journey less than 10 orbs. 
Where both time and cost are limited 
travel by space ship. 
Where time and cost are not limited 


travel by super star if journey more than 10 
orbs, i 


travel by cosmocar if journey less than 10 orbs. 


A series of 36 problems was drawn up. For each 
problem the subject had to specify the mode of travel 
appropriate for the situation described on the card. 


Twelve cards gave the information directly; eg, 


Where only time is limited 


Where only cost is limited 


Where time and cost are not limited 


Where both time and cost are limited 


Fic. 2. 


"more than 10 orbs, cost is limited, time doesn’t 
matter.” The remaining cards gave the information 
implicitly; eg, “A renowned safe-cracker had just 
pulled a job on Saturn and wants to get as far away 
as possible as quickly as possible. He has a bag full 
of used pound notes.” The ordering of distance, 
cost and time information varied randomly across 
all problems. 


Procedure 


An independent groups design was used, each 
subject working with only one of the information 
formats. Subjects were tested individually and the 
experimental session was divided into three consecu- 
tive sections. During Section 1 the written infor- 
mation was directly available for inspection. In the 
first half of this section (12 problems), the specifica- 


TABLE 1 


MEAN Percent Errors WHEN WRITTEN 
MATERIAL AVAILABL 


—_ os 


‘Algo. Short 
Problem Prose fb sen- Table 

| | lences | 

Straightforward | | | 
M 34.42 | 18.1» 19,1» 14.7» 
SD | 24 | 25 | 25 1.6 

Difficult | | 

M | 4.7 | 2600 | 417e | 35.90 
SD | 34 | M | 27 | 2.6 


Means having common superscripts 
different from each other (p > .05, twoe 


are not significantly 
ed). 
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The table used in the experiment. 


If journey more 
than 10 orbs 


travel by 
Rocket 


travel by 


Satellite 


travel by 


Super Star 
travel by 
Space Ship 


tion of details within problems was straightforward. 
The remaining problems in Section 1 required more 
interpretation by subjects to extract the critical 
details which then had to be related to the written 
information. In Section 2, the written information 
Was removed without warning and another 12 prob- 
lems were presented. These problems were similar to 
those used in the second half of Section 1. Section 3 
began with subjects studying the written material for 
5 minutes, knowing that further problems had to 
be solved without consulting this information. An- 
other 12 problems were then presented; again these 
problems required interpretation by subjects. For all 
three sections of the experiment, the main dependent 
variables were errors and latency. In Section 1, the 
latency corresponded to the time spent reading the 
written material; in Sections 2 and 3, the latency 
measured was from the presentation of the 
to its solution. 


problem 


The information was presented as a photographic 
negative in the front of a rear lighted box. Sub- 
jects could press a button that turned on the lights 
and started a timer; when the button was released 
the lights went out and the timer stopped. Thus the 
time measured corresponded to the time during 
which the information was visible and, by implica- 
tion, the time spent reading the information. . 

In Sections 2 and 3 of the experimental session, 
the problem cards were presented at the bottom of 
à box, the top of which contained a halí-silvered 
mirror. Switching on the lights in the box enabled 
the problem card to be seen, and also started @ 
timer. An answer button pressed by the subject 
Stopped the timer, providing a measure that COY- 
responded to the problem solution time. 
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Straightforward Problems 


Fic. 3. Median times spent viewing 
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RESULTS 
Section I 


Clearly the most important datum is error 
rate. If information cannot be used accurately 
there is little value in it being used speedily. 
Mean error scores for the four types of in- 
formation are shown in Table 1 together with 
the standard deviations. 

From Table 1 it can be seen that the ad- 
vantage of the algorithm is greatest when 
the problems were difficult. Here the algo- 
rithm gave significantly fewer errors than the 
two sentential versions (P < .04). For easier 
problems there were no differential error rates 
among the nonprose formats, although all 
were more accurately used than Prose. The 
Suggestion in Table 1 that for the straight- 
forward problems the table may have been 
easier to use than the other versions is con- 
firmed by an analysis of the latency data 
Shown in Figure 3. Correct solutions were 
obtained more rapidly with the Table than 
with any other version (p < .01). 


Sections I] and II] 


When subjects started working from mem- 
ory the average error rate across all treat- 


Problems needing 
reorganisation 


the material prior to correct response 
on Section I), 


ments rose from 36% to 70%. Table 2 shows 
that very little incidental learning had taken 
place with any of the materials. This re- 
mained true even when the analysis was 
confined to those subjects who correctly an- 
swered at least half the difficult problems on 
Section 1. 

The instruction to memorize the material 
produced an average error reduction of 11.8% 
over all treatments. For all materials except 
the algorithm, the improvement in perform- 
ance was statistically significant (P= .05); 
Nevertheless in terms of overall performance 


TABLE 2 
PERCENT Errors WHEN WORKING rROM MEMORY 
Short 
Algo- 
| Prose e sen- | Table 
| | tences | 
Incidental learning | 
M 67.2 | 68.3 | 69.9 | 73.1 
SD | 9 1.8 1.8 1.5 
After memorizing 
M 578 | 583 | 53.9 | 613 
SD 3. 2.9 EI 
Drop in errors due 
to memorizing 94 10.0 | 16.0 11.8 
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Mean per cent error per group 
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Fic. 4. Errors and correct solution times after the material had been 
memorized (performance on Section IIT). 


on Section 3, there were no differences be- 
tween the materials. 

However, analysis of overall performance 
may be somewhat misleading. There were 
marked differences between materials in the 
distributions of error scores across trials, The 
errors made on the first and second halves 
of Section 3 are shown in Figure 4, where it 
is evident that errors with the prose and 
Short sentences tended to decrease over 
trials; whereas the errors of those who had 
memorized the algorithm and the table tended 
to increase over trials. The interaction was 
statistically significant for the comparison of 
prose and algorithm (p = .03) and prose and 
table (p = .02). A similar difference between 
performance with the sentential and non- 
sentential materials is shown in the latency 
data of Figure 4 and may reflect the way in 


which subjects tried to remember the ma- 
terial. 


Discussion 


The data from Section 1 suggests that when 


the material was directly available to the 
user, the formats most easily used were the 
table and the algorithm. For the easier prob- 
lems the table was much quicker to use with- 


out being any more error prone than the 
other versions. This contrasts with the find- 
ings of Wright (1968) who reported that 
subjects sometimes had great difficulty in 
understanding how to use a currency conver- 
sion table when it was presented in the form 
of a two dimensional matrix. Possibly the 
numerical ability of subjects may have con- 
tributed to the difficulty in that particular 
instance. But there is other evidence that 
tabulation schemes requiring subjects to co- 
ordinate two separate pieces of information 
can cause great difficulties irrespective of 
whether the tables are numerical or non- 
numerical (Wright & Fox, 1972), Moreover, 
a variant of the present table, which was used 
in a pilot study preceding this experiment, 
was not well used by some subjects. This pilot 
table had less redundancy in each cell and 
more highly condensed row and column head- 
ings. The errors included giving as an answer 
various items of information both from within 
the cell and from either the row or column 
heading (e.g., Rocket if time limited). Since 
the time contingency had been specified in 
the problem it was inappropriate to include a 
reference to it in the answer. 

One conspicuous difference between the 
pilot table and that used in the present ex- 


periment was that with the Jatter the column 
headings, row headings and cell contents 
yielded phrases that when combined approxi- 
mated an English sentence: e.g., if journey 
more than 10 orbs/travel by rocket /where 
only time is limited. The corresponding group- 
ing for the pilot table resulted in travel dis- 
tance: more than 10 orbs/rocket travel/con- 
straints: only time, Whether this was the 
critical difference between the two tables 
cannot be determined from the present study, 
but clearly much more needs to be known 
about two-dimensional matrix formats. The 
present data suggest that they can some- 
times be a very useful way of presenting 
written information about complex contin- 
gencies. 

One of the limitations on the usefulness of 
tables is indicated in the Section 1 perform- 
ance on the more difficult problems. The algo- 
rithm resulted in fewer errors than the other 
versions when the problem solver had to 
extract the relevant details from the problem 
as presented. Therefore, comparison of per- 
formance with the algorithm on the two parts 
of Section 1, suggests that the algorithm has 
helped the user to structure his problem, 
rather than asisted him in finding the solu- 
tion. If this is so, then performance with the 
other versions might be improved if addi- 
tional assistance in structuring the problem 
were provided. One possibility would be to 
draw the user's attention to the relevant di- 
mensions by listing the three questions: (a) 
Is travel distance more than 10 orbs? (b) Is 
cost limited? (c) Is time limited? Such as- 
sistance might well enable the advantages of 
the table (it is quicker to use and requires 
* less space) to be utilized more widely. 

That the incidental learning was poor is not 
surprising when one notes that even after 
subjects had made a deliberate attempt to 
learn the subject matter, errors were still 
above 50% for all materials. Clearly it was 
not easy to learn. 

Aíter the material had been memorized, 
performance with the algorithm and the table 
deteriorated over trials. lt is possible that 
subjects relied fairly heavily on visual 
imagery to encode these formats, and the ris- 
ing error rate was caused by this visual rep- 
resentation becoming less distinct over suc- 
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cessive trials. In contrast, performance with 
the prose and list of short sentences tended 
to improve over trials. Probably the senten- 
tial material was encoded verbally rather 
than visually, but that would not itself ac- 
count for the continued improvement. It is 
possible that the subjective reorganization 
necessary for memorizing the material (Shif- 
frin, 1970; Tulving, 1962) did not stop when 
the material was removed, and this internal 
re-organization resulted in improved perform- 
ance. 

One final point that must be raised is the 
question of the generality of the present find- 
ings. Earlier in this discussion it was pointed 
out that the table used was not the only one 
which met the criterion of presenting these 
specific items of information, and relatively 
small changes in the wording of row and col- 
umn headings could seriously affect perform- 
ance, Similarly alternative algorithms could 
be drawn, The one chosen for the experiment 
capitalized on some of the internal redun- 
dancy of the subject matter and, as a conse- 
quence, needed only five choice points and six 
terminal points. If the questions within the 
algorithm had been in the order of distance, 
cost, and time there would have been seven 
choice points and eight terminal points (cor- 
responding to the eight cells of the table). Tt 
is possible that the greater symmetry of this 
larger flow chart might have made it easier 
to remember, or reconstruct from a recol- 
lection of the terminal sequence. But even so, 
if subjects are relving on visual imagery, per- 
formance will still deteriorate with time. 
Moreover there seems no reason for thinking 
that any variant of the algorithm would re- 
sult in performance as fast as that observed 
with the Table on Section 1. 

It would seem necessary to 
a number of factors combine to determine 
the optimal way of presenting complex con- 
tingencies in the form of written information. 
eat rk om Aes PM hs 

: scellaneous informa- 
tion, so that the relevant factors have to be 
disentangled from the irrelevant, For simpler 
problems Tables may be preferable to other 
formats. If information must be used from 
memory then sentential material may be bet- 
ter remembered. Only one finding recurred 


conclude that 
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consistently throughout the present study. 
Alternatives to prose in the traditional bu- 
reaucratic style were found to be a consid- 
erable improvement, either in time or errors 
or both. 
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GROUP AND PRODUCT TYPE: 
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Approximately 30 brands of each oí three product types (automobiles, beers, 


magazines) were rated for “classiness” 


on a Thurstone Scale. Medians and 


semi-interquartile range values (Q) of the rating distributions were calculated 
for each brand item. These statistics were found to vary systematically as a 
function of product type and consumer group. Familiarity was shown to be 
correlated significantly with some dimensions of the class-rating distributions, 


A substantial body of research has accumu- 
lated indicating a systematic interaction be- 
tween preferred product type and/or brand 
and purchaser variables such as social class 
(Coleman, 1964), self-concept (Sommers, 
1969), and personality (Tucker & Painter, 
1969). Interpretations of these findings cen- 
ter around the notion of value placed on 
product or brand ownership by the purchaser, 
The purchased item is conceptualized as hav- 
ing two kinds of value for the owner, one for 
its concrete functional utility and the other 
for its utility as a prestige symbol. According 
to this conceptualization, functional value is 
that which is conventionally meant by utility 
as a good, while symbolic value (i.e., image) 
is the extent to which a purchase enhances 
the worth of the person in his own eyes (self- 
esteem) and in the eyes of others (status). 
This report is concerned primarily with the 
symbolic value, or market image, of various 
brands of three kinds of product, 

The marketable value of product symbolic 
utility has long been recognized in general 
theoretical formulations such as Veblen's 
(1953) "conspicuous consumption" and in 
commercial advertising practices such as 
"product endorsement? At the same time 
there have been few attempts to further the 
quantitative analysis of *market image" as a 
theoretical construct. This report, stimulated 
by a larger study of the relation between 
product purchase and. personality factors 
(Pohlman, 1969), describes a simple opera- 
M 
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tion for quantifying two aspects of any iden- 
lifiable image dimension of a product cate- 
gory or brand: (a) the level of the image on 
the selected dimension and (5) the clarity, or 
sharpness, of the image. 

The description is presented in the context 
of a single, specific image dimension, class 
(the slang expression used in the study for 
prestige), as it applies to approximately 30 
brands in each of three product categories 
(automobiles, beers, magazines). Specifically, 
the hypotheses are evaluated that ratings of 
class vary as a function of (a) consumer 
group involved in the ratings, (b) product 
type, (c) brand/product familiarity. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Three samples were drawn from three different 
consumer subpopulations. Samples of college men (a 
= 42) and college women (n =25) were drawn from 
Introductory Psychology classes at Gettysburg Col- 
lege. An adult men’s sample (1 —24) was drawn 
Írom a church group in Hawthorne, New Jersey. 


Independent Variables 


The three sample groups constituted three levels 
of the consumer group classification variable (Hy- 
pothesis 1). The product variable (Hypothesis 2) 
Was defined in terms of three product categories, each 
of which contained approximately 30 brands: auto- 
mobiles (27), beers (30), and Magazines (30). To 
evaluate Hypothesis 3, familiarity with various 
brands was defined by the subjects’ ratings on a 
6-point graphic scale, D 


Dependent Variable 


_ The dependent variable was based on the sub- 
ject? median ratings of the various brands with 
reference to their judged “classiness” and, in several 
cases, familiarity, Two characteristics of the dis- 
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tributions of these median ratings were considered 
in evaluating the hypotheses under evaluation: the 
average median across all brands of a given product 
type and the variability of the brand medians across 
product type. 


Procedure 


To facilitate data collection, a 9-point graphic 
scale that could be administered to groups was used. 
The instructions and scale format for the class 
ratings and familiarity ratings appears below: 


— 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLASS RATINGS 


For each brand of automobile (or beer or magazine) check the category below according to what yon 
feel is ils “class” or status position in our society. Try to use the whole range of categories in making 
your judgments so that when you have rated all 30 brands, each of the nine categories has been checked 


for several brands. 


Extreme 


particular brand. 


Never heard of. Vaguely familiar Fairly familiar 
Never buy Never buy Never buy 
1 2 3 


Class Scale Descriptors 


Very Slightly Slightly Very Extreme 
low low Low low Average above High high high 
1 2 $ 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Instructions for Familiarity Ratings (6-point scale) 


For each brand of magazine check the category below according to how familiar you are with that 


Familiarity Scale Descriplors 


Familiar Familiar Familiar 
Never buy Occasionally buy Buy regularly 
4 5 6 


The scales were administered in the fall of 1970. 
For each brand and product the median and Q 
value of the class-rating distribution were calculated 
for each of the three samples. Due to the subjects’ 
time limitations in data collection, familiarity rat- 
ings could be obtained only for automobiles in the 
New Jersey sample and only for magazines in the 
two college samples. No familiarity data were ob- 
tained for beers. 


RESULTS 


Median class ratings and the variability 
(Q) of those ratings were calculated for each 
brand by product category and market seg- 
ment along with comparable values for the 
familiarity ratings for automobiles and maga- 
zines.” All hypotheses were evaluated with 
reference to these data. 

Two analyses of variance were conducted, 
one involving the medians and the other in- 
volving the Q values for the brand-rating 
distributions. The analysis of variance of 
median ratings by product type and consumer 


? Copies of these values for all brands are available 
upon request from the second author. 


group showed that the median class ratings 
of brands varied significantly (F = 19.68, dj 
= 2/170, p < .01) as a function of the con- 
sumer group doing the rating and of the inter- 
action of the consumer group variable with 
product type (F = 15.58, df = 4/170, p< 
.01). A Newman-Keuls analysis (Winer, 
1962) of this interaction is summarized in 
Table 1. Inspection of Table 1 shows that the 
means of the median ratings across all maga- 
zines for the three consumer groups did not 
differ significantly, but that there were dif- 
ferences among the three consumer groups in 
the other two product categories. College men 
and women attributed greater class to cars 
in general than did New Jersey men (p < 
01), but did not differ significantly from each 
other. College men rated beer as having sig- 
nificantly higher class (p < .01) than did col- 
lege women and New Jersey men whose mean 
ratings did not differ significantly. 

A similar analysis of variance of the Q val- 
ues for brand class ratings as a function of 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY or NE Ls TESTS FOR DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN AVERAGE CONSUMER GROUP MEDIANS 
AT LEVELS or Propucr Type 


Consumer group 


Product 
NJ. College College 
men men women 
Automobile | E 3.92, 
Beer 4.72), 4.71 
Magazine 5.67. 5.16. 


ommon subscript 


Note, For each product, cells which shar 
at the 01 level, 


are not significantly different from cach other 


product type and consumer group did not 
yield significant differences. Inspection of the 
data revealed that the Q values for brands 
within product type varied widely; apparently 
this within-product variability masked the 
tendency for the mean Q value (across brands 
within category) to vary from one product 
class to another. When the variability of 
these means was analyzed alone (based on 
overall mean Q value by consumer group and 
product type), eliminating the effects of brand 
variability, the product-type effect approached 
significance and, when the mean product-type 
Q values from the original Pohlman study 
were incorporated into the analysis, the prod- 
uct effect was significant (F — 17.86, a= 
2/6, p «.01). Follow-up Newman-Keuls 
tests showed that the mean Q value for auto- 
mobiles (.75) was significantly smaller (p < 
01) than that for beers (1.04) and maga- 
zines (1.06), these latter two being statisti- 
cally homogeneous, 

The evaluation of the relationship of prod- 
uct/brand familiarity to the class variable was 
based on the pattern of correlations of the 
medians and Q values of the rating distribu- 
tions. These values are shown in Table 2. 
Correlations between Q values for class and 
familiarity were not significant indicating 
that the dispersion of familiarity ratings was 
unrelated to the dispersion of class ratings on 
the same product/brand items. The Q values 
from the familiarity ratings were not corre- 
lated significantly with the medians of the 
Same items on the class ratings, showing that 
class image as indicated by median rating was 
independent of the variability in familiarity 


of the brand in the consumer group sampled. 
Further, the data showed that the median 
familiarity of a brand in a consumer group 
was independent of the variability of class 
ratings (Q) of the brand. This finding leads 
to the conclusion that brand image clarity is 
unrelated to overall level of familiarity, al- 
though the correlation of these two values for 
automobiles in the New Jersey men’s sample 
(r = —.37, p < .06) suggests that as famili- 
arity with a brand increases in a sample, the 
variability of ratings of class decreases. 

In both college samples, the correlation 
was significant between the medians of the 
familiarity ratings and the class medians for 
ratings on magazines (r= 56, $01). A 


TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF Qs AND MEDIANS FOR 
CLASS AND FAMILIARITY RATINGS 


Group Automobiles Magazines 
Variability of familiarity ratings 
vs. 
variability of class ratings 
College men - —.29 
N.J. men 20 = 
College women — | —.22 
alien o | 
College men = | —.16 
N.J. men —.01 | — 
College women — —.08 
Median familiarity ratings 
vs. 
variability of class ratings 
College men — A 
N.J. men —.37* — 
College women —.14 
Median familiarity ratings 
vs, 
- median clas: ratings 
College men = .56** 
N.J. men .04 M 
College women = .56** 


*p <.07,df = 25, 
+p «.01,df = 28, 
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TAB 
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LE 3 


CORRELATION OF MEDIANS AND Qs on Crass 
AND FAMILIARITY SCALES 


Group Autos 


Beers Magazines 


Medians vs. Q: 


s on Class Scale 


College men = TEP 
N.J. men Sp 
College women —.47* 


-13 .05 
—33 ,5j** 
12 —.29 


Medians vs, Qs o 


n Familiarity Scale 


College men 
N.J. men = 
College women 


I&] 


= — aa 


= —.29 


*5 «.05. 
*p <.0 


comparable correlation between these two 
variables, however, was not found to be sig- 
nificant for the New Jersey men's sample that 
rated automobiles, This discrepancy is not 
easily rationalized since the product and the 


Consumer group vari 
both differing from 


ables were confounded, 
college students and 


magazines to New Jersey men and automo- 


biles. 


Of interest here also is the pattern of cor- 


relation. coefficients E 


howing the relation of 


the median ratings to the variability of the 
ratings on each scale. Table 3 shows that 
except for the significant positive correlation 
between the Qs and medians for the ratings 


of magazines by New 
class ratings tended 
lated with the varia 


Jersey men, the median 
to be negatively corre- 
bility of those ratings, 


That pattern was most striking in the ratings 


of automobiles where 


there was a significant 


correlation for all three consumer groups, The 


negative correlation 


indicates that as the 


variability in ratings of the class of the auto- 
mobiles decreased (greater agreement in rat. 
ings of class) the median class value asigned 


by the raters increased, In other 
higher the class of the automobile 


agreement there was 
tige) value. 


words, the 
. the more 
On its class (ie. pres- 


Table 3 also lists the intercorrelations ob- 


tained between the 
familiarity-rating dist 
the pattern is toward 


two statistics for the 
ributions, Once again 
a negative relationship, 


although only the correlation for college men 
rating magazines was significant, High 
familiarity tended to be associated with low 
variability in the familiarity ratings. In other 
Words, as the overall level of familiarity with 
the product increased, the amount of indi- 
vidual differences in familiarity tended to 
decrease. 


DISCUSSION 


All experimental hypotheses were supported 
by the rating data. Hypothesis 1, that ratings 
of the class of particular types of products 
vary as a function of market segment, was 
supported by the finding that the three con- 
sumer groups rated differently the class of 
items in two of three product types: 
Magazines were rated the same overall by all 
consumer groups, but automobiles and beers 
were rated differently (New Jersey men at- 
tributed less class to cars than did both col- 
lege stoups, and college men attributed more 
class to beer than the other two groups). The 
Variability of the ratings of the three product 
types was found to be independent of con- 
Sumer group. Here the explanation seems to 
lie in the fact that there was great variability 
in the ratings of class from brand to brand 
within each product type. Accordingly, image 
clarity, as defined by the variability of class 
ratings, can be said to vary considerably from 
brand to brand for these three product types, 
The present study was not designed to get at 
the determinants of this interbrand variability 
(except for the exploratory work with the 
familiarity variable Which is discussed below), 
but it seems clear that the specification of 
such determining variables would be useful in 
further work, 

Hypothesis 2, concerned with the effects of 
product type on the variability of “classiness”’ 
ratings, was not supported by the initial 
analyses of variance of the medians and Q 
values for the ratings, Again, it was obvious 
that within-product variability in ratings due 
to brand differences operated to mask a 
Product-type effect. When the average Q 
value for each product and market segment 
Were analyzed (eliminating brand within- 
Product-type variability) along with the origi- 
nal Pohlman Q values the product effect was 
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demonstrated. The mean variability of the Q 
values for automobiles was 25% less than the 
mean variability of Qs for both beers and 
magazines. This fact was interpreted to mean 
that the class image of a typical automobile 
was less ambiguous than the class image of a 
typical magazine or beer. This is not particu- 
larly surprising since the automobile has long 
been marketed as a status commodity. The 
notable thing here is the fact that a fairly 
simple psychometric procedure provides the 
investigator with a means to quantify the 
sharpness, or clarity, of the status image. 
Hypothesis 3 dealt with the relationship 
between class rating and brand/product fa- 
miliarity. It was expected that differential 
familiarity with a brand or product type 
would be associated with differences in class 
attributed to the various items rated. The 
data here were incomplete in that magazines 
and automobiles only were involved in the 
familiarity ratings. Considering all possible 
pairs of correlations between medians and Qs 
versus familiarity and class (a total of 12 
correlations), only three approached signifi- 
cance, It is premature to interpret these cor- 
relations at this time since the pattern is not 
complete, but the partial pattern is suggestive 
of the complex way that familiarity can op- 
erate to influence class image ratings. Further 
studies in this area should be designed to 
sample familiarity effects across all categories 
of market segment and product type to con- 
trol for confounding of these two variables, 
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As a final note, one of the more interesting 
Possibilities in the application of this tech- 
nique to the analysis of market images is the 
monitoring of change in image clarity as a 
function of marketing efforts. There is every 
Teason to expect that both the median and Q 
values for any defined dimension of an image 
will change over time as various marketing 
forces exert their influence. A special case of 
this sort of study would involve the assess- 
ment of the image of various political candi- 
dates throughout the course of their election 
campaigns, 
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EFFECTS OF HUMAN MODELS ON PERCEIVED 
PRODUCT QUALITY 


RABINDRA N. KANUNGO ! axo SAM PANG 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 


An experiment was conducted to study the effects of human models in adver- 
tisements on the individual's perception of and attitude toward the product. 
Subjects were tested under three experimental and one control conditions for 
each of four different products. In the three experimental conditions a male, 
a female and a male-female pair were used as models. In the control condi- 


& 


tion the product was presented without any model. The results revealed that 


the “fittingness” of the models for the product is an important variable in 


product advertisements. The 
advertisements are discussed, 


The use of human models in printed adver- 
tisements is perhaps as old as advertising it- 
self, but it is much more prevalent now as 
compared to the early years of this century. 
Klapp (1941) figures an increase in the use 
of human models in advertisement from 22% 
in 1900 to 74% in 1940. The same trend ap- 
pears to be still in vogue. The main reason for 
the increasing use of human models may lie in 
the fact that they provide a more meaningful 
social context for the product in advertise- 
ments, thus arousing more emotional and 
attitudinal reactions from the consumers to- 
ward the product, Suggesting that the con- 
sumers pay greater attention to the advertise- 
ment. While the above explanation appears 
intuitively plausible, it leaves many questions 
unanswered, For example, what differences in 
the attitudes of the consumers are expected 
when one compares the effects of male and 
female models in the product advertisements? 
Ts it true as David Ogilvy (1963) asserts that 
"when you use a photograph of a woman, 
men ignore your advertisements, and when 
you use photographs of a man, you exclude 
women from your audience [p. 148]"? Ogil- 
vy’s assertion seems to have been supported 
by Rudolph (1947), but does this imply that 
the assertion be true for all kinds of product 
without qualification? If not, what are the 
limiting factors? What kind of Product goes 
best with what kind of model to create favor- 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to R. N. 
Kanungo, Faculty of Management, McGill Univer- 
sity, 1001 Sherbrook Street West, 


Montreal 110, 
Canada. 


implications of congruity theories for product 


able consumer attitudes and why? These are 
the questions that need to be answered 
through systematic experimental exploration. 
Often many advertisers use a male or female 
model to pose beside the products with the 
belief that these human models would at 
least make the product more attractive to the 
potential customers, Such beliefs are largely 
based on the advertiser’s intuitive feelings 
rather than systematic and controlled empiri- 
cal evidence, In fact, very few experimental 
studies have addressed themselves to this 
issue (e.g., Smith & Engel, 1968) and many 
more need to be conducted. The present in- 
vestigation was dictated by the need for ex- 
perimental research in the area and was de- 
signed to study the effects of variation in the 
use of human models in advertisements on 


perception of and attitude toward the prod- 
ucts. 


METHOD 
Selection oj Products 


Four products were chosen for use in the study: a 
medium priced two-door hardtop car, a medium 
priced fair-sized sofa, an expensive stereo set with 
two speakers, and an ordinary 16-inch black and 
white television set. These were chosen because they 


are consumer durables, frequently advertised in 
magazines, 


Selection of Attitude Measuring Device 


In order to obtain some meaningful measure of 
the effects of human models on the attitudes of 
potential consumers towards the products, it was 
Necessary to determine the most salient features of 
the products in terms of which consumer attitudes 
are best expressed. For this purpose, 10 adult male 
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and 10 adult female students of McGill University j MODELS 

were asked the following question: “What product | MODELS 

qualities or characteristics would you look for when | M or M’ Fork’ Mior M'E C 
busing each of es REN pce il Anes ey Group I Car Sola Stakes T.V. 

Ww RM presented with actipHons es T our pos = Group IL Sofa Cat T.V. Stereo 
Weis listed earlier, one at a time, an eir responses Group III Stereo TV. Car Sofa 

were: ECcorded. — 0 : Group IV T.V. Stereo Sofa Car 

From the analysis of their responses, 11 most fre- 


quently cited qualities of the car, and $ most fre- 
quently cited qualities of each of the other three 
products were selected for use in the study. For each 
of the products, a rating sheet was prepared on 
Which a 7-point unipolar least to most type scale 
appeared under each relevant product quality. For 
each scale, the seven points were represented. by 
numbers 1 to 7 with the words "least" and “most” 
printed on the top of 1 and 7, respectively. The 
rating sheets were used to measure the attitude 
toward the product on relevant quality dimensions. 


Preparation of Advertisements 


Pictures of four young models, two male and two 
female, and pictures of the four products were cut 
out from popular magazines and department store 
catalogues. Care was taken to match the attire and 
pose of one male model (M) with the other (M^. 
Likewise, the female models (F and F') were also 
matched in their attire and pose. The pictures of 
cach of the products were mounted on 11 X 15 inch 
cardboards. Separate photographs of model M posed 
an inch to the right of each of the four mounted 
products were taken. In the same fashion, separate 
photographs of each product with models M', F, F', 
MF, and M'F' were also taken. Besides, each prod- 
uct was photographed without any model to serve 
as control (C) treatment. Each of the photographic 
prints of 8 X 11 inch size was mounted on a plastic 
cardboard for presentation to the subjects, 


Subjects 


Thirty-two male and 32 female students served as 
subjects in the experiment. Both the male and female 
subjects were selected at random. The ages of male 
subjects ranged from 18-30 Years with a median age 
of 23 years, and those of the female subjects ranged 
from 18-25 with a median age of 20 years. 


Experimental Design and Procedure 


The design involved three experimental and one 
control treatment of cach product. The three experi- 
mental treatments consisted of each product being 
Presented with a male model (M or M"), a female 
(F or F’), and a male-female pair (MF or M'F^). 
The control treatment consisted of the product be- 
ing presented alone without any model. M ' 

The male subjects were randomly divided into 
four groups of eight subjects in each. Each group 
Was exposed to an advertisement of each of the four 
Products in such a manner that the same model was 
Not exposed to a subject more than once. For ex- 
fable, the subjects in Group I were presented with 

Ne advertisements of the four products in the fol- 


Fic. 1. Experimental design indicating exposure 
of product advertisements to four groups of male 
and female Subjects. 


lowing manner: the car with a male model (half 
of the subjects getting M and the other half getting 
M’), the sofa with a female model (half of the sub- 
jects getting F and the other half getting F’), the 
stereo with a male-female pair (half of the subjects 
getting M'F' and the other half getting MF), and 
the television without any model (C). Similarly, 
subjects in the other three groups (Groups II, TII, 
and IV) were exposed to the advertisements of the 
four products in a manner as shown in Figure I. 
Exactly the same design was followed for the 32 
female subjects. It may be noticed that for each 
product, the design provides for four treatments 
with independent male and female groups of sub- 
jects. 

The subjects were tested individually. Each sub- 
ject was presented with a set of four product ad- 
vertisements, one at a time, depending on the group 
to which he or she was assigned. With the exposure 
of each adertisement, the Subject was instructed to 
evaluate the product appearing in the advertisement 
by using the appropriate rating sheet. The rating 
sheet contained the 7-point scales representing rele- 
vant qualities, and the subject indicated his or her 
rating by circling the appropriate points on the 
scales. The order of Presentation of the advertise- 
ments was randomized for each subject. It took 
approximately 12-15 minutes for each subject to rate 
all four products. 


RESULTS 


The quality ratings of each product by 
male and female subjects were analyzed sepa- 
rately for the purpose of comparison. In ad- 
dition, for each product, mean ratings of each 
experimental treatment were compared with 
those of the control treatment. 


Analysis of Perceived Qualities of Car 
Comparisons of mean quality ratings of the 
car with and without models as reflected in 
mean difference scores? are presented sepa- 
rately for male and female subjects in Table 
1. It may be noted that the car was rated on 


? Complete data can be obtained from the authors 
on request. 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISONS OF Mean RATINGS OF THE CAR WITH AND WITHOUT MODEL 
As REFLECTED IN MEAN DIFFERENCE SCORES 
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Treatments compared with control 
H a 3 Female model Male-female pair 
Product qualities Male model | emale mode EE MN : ] 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
ratings | ratings ratings ratings ratings ratings 
5 T —0.37* +0.12 
Gas economy 00 | +0.25 +0.87** 0.37 3 
Accommodative +0.62** | +0.25 +0.62** | +0.12 —043 v» 
Comfortable —0.12 —0.37 —0.62* | 00 x00 
Safety —0.50* +0.37* h +1.00** | 0.50" 
Usefulness +1.75** —0.88** +1.00** 00 2 a 
ive p I9 —0.25 —0.12 r0. 
Lively . F100% | +1 D = 23 m TO a 
Appealing | 113 | +0.63 ).75 ms 2 
Fashionable | 40.75" | +0.62** —035 —1,00** 40.12 
Horsepower +0.37* +0.12 0.75** — 0.88** - 0.13 
Strength —0.63* +0.25 | —0.75** +0.25 —0.37 
Easy to handle —0.25 —0.25 | is) a — 0.50* | —0.50* 


*p <.05 (two-tailed test). 
++p 2.01 (two-tailed test). 


11 different product quality dimensions. For 
each dimension the mean rating of the car 
without any model (control) served as the 
base line against which the mean rating of the 
car with the model (experimental) was com- 
pared. In Table 1, a positive mean difference 
score indicates a higher rating for the experi- 
mental compared to the control treatment, 
and a negative score indicates the reverse. 
Inspection of Table 1 reveals that, com- 
pared to the control treatment, the car with 
a male model causes among male subjects 
significant favorable impressions (positive 
mean differences) on 6 out of 11 product 
qualities and significant unfavorable impres- 
sions (negative mean differences) on only 2 
out of 11 product qualities. On the remaining 
three product qualities there was no signif- 
cant change. Similar comparisons for female 
subjects reveals that introduction of a male 
model caused significant favorable impres- 
sions on four and unfavorable impressions on 
only one product quality. On the remaining 
six product qualities there were no significant 
changes. The findings suggest that for both 
male and female subjects, the male model has 
more positive than negative effects. It causes 


greater favorable than unfavorable product 
images. 


With a female model, the car received sig- 
nificantly favorable evaluation" on only two, 
but unfavorable evaluations on five product 
qualities from male subjects. Likewise, it 
received significantly favorable evaluations on 
three, and significantly unfavorable evalua- 
tions on five product qualities from female 
subjects. This suggests that the use of a fe- 
male model causes a more unfavorable than 
favorable image of the car for both male and 
female subjects. - 

From male subjects, the car with a male- 
female pair received significantly favorable 
evaluations on two and unfavorable evalua- 
tions on another two product qualities. Simi- 
larly, female subjects gave significantly fa- 
vorable ratings only on two and unfavorable 
ratings on three product qualities. This indi- 
cates that use of a male-female pair with the 
car has no distinct advantage over the con- 
trol for both male and"female subjects. 

It seems that from the advertiser’s point of 
view, the use of a male model with the car 
would perhaps best accomplish the aim of 
creating a favorable product image. On the 
other hand, the use of a female model should 
be avoided because of its greater unfavor- 
able than favorable effects on the product 
image. 
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TABLE 2 
Comparisons OF MEAN RATINGS OF THE SOFA WITH AND WITHOUT MODEL 
AS REFLECTED IN MEAN DIFFERENCE SCORES 
Treatments compared with control 
Product qualities Male model Female model Male-female pair 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
ratings ratings ratings ratings ratings ratings 
Comfortable —0.87** —0.37* +0.50** +0.38 —0.50* +0.13 
Usefulness . —0.25 +0.12 —0.62** —0.63** +0.25 
Fashionable —0.63** +1.00** +-0.50* +0.75* +0,50* 
-Strength — 0.38 +0.50* +0.12 —0.50* +0.12 
| Softness —1.00** +1.00** —1.00** +0.33 —0.12 
Decorative 00 +1.25** +0.12 —025 00 
Durability +0.62** +0.13 +0.37** — Q.50** 00 
Large —1:13** +0.75** —0.13 +0.13 —0.88** 


* p <.05 (two-tailed test). 
»*p <.01 (two-tailed test). 


Analysis of Perceived Qualities of the Soja 


Table 2 presents difference scores derived 
from mean quality ratings of the sofa with 
and without a-model, Compared to the con- 
trol, the sofa with a male model received sig- 
nificantly unfavorable evaluations on four out 
of eight product qualities from both male and 
female subjects. However, it received signifi- 
cantly favorable evaluation only on one prod- 
uct quality and that too only from the female 
subjects. 

With the use of a female model, the sofa 
received significantly favorable evaluations on 
six out of eight product qualities from male 
subjects. Female subjects however, gave sig- 
nificantly favorable evaluations on two and 
unfavorable evaluations on another two prod- 
uct qualities. : 

Compared to the control, the sofa with a 
male-female pair received significantly un- 
favorable evaluations on four and favorable 
evaluations only on one product quality from 
male subjects. From female subjects, it re- 
ceived significantly favorable and unfavor- 
able evaluations on one product quality each. 

The above findings suggest that the adver- 
tiser would be better off using a female model 
Or the sofa because it creates à more favor- 
able than unfavorable product image, al- 
though the effect is limited only to male sub- 
‘cts. The use of a male model for the sofa 


should be avoided because it causes greater 
harm than good to the image of the sofa in 
the minds of both male and female subjects. 
A male-female pair also does not seem to 
provide a more favorable image of the sofa in 
either male or female subjects. 


Analysis of Perceived Quality of the Stereo 


Table 3 presents difference scores reflecting 
comparative evaluation of the stereo with and 
without a model. Compared to the control, 
the stereo with a male model did not receive 
any significant unfavorable evaluations by 
either male or female subjects. On the other 
hand, it was significantly favorably evaluated 
on two and five product qualities, respectively, 
by male and female subjects. 

“Tt will be noticed that, compared to the 
control, the stereo with a female model re- 
ceived significantly favorable evaluations on 
five and unfavorable evaluations on only one 
out of eight product qualities from both male 
and female subjects. 

The stereo with a male-female pair received 
significantly favorable evaluations on five 
product qualities from male subjects and on 
four product qualities from female subjects. 
Only the latter group judged it significantly 
unfavorably on only one product quality. 

The above results indicate that the favor- 
able image of the stereo 1$ enhanced with the 
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TABLE 3 


or MEAN RATINGS OF THE STEREO WITH AND WITHOUT MODEL 
AS REFLECTED IN MEAN DIFFERENCE SCORES 


Treatments compared with control 
Product qualities Male model | Female model Male-female pair 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
ratings ratings ratings ratings ratings ratings 
Sound effect —0.12 +0.50** +1.00** +0.38* +0.50* | +0.88** 
Strength —0.50 +0.38 —0.62* +0.13 —0.25 —0.12 
Attractive —0.12 4-0.88** +0.75* +0.76** +0.75* +0.63** 
Fashionable +1.00** +1.25** +1.00* 4-0.50 +0.62** +0.75 
Durability 00 +0.75** —0.13 +0.63** 00 | +0.87** 
Decorative +0.38 +0.75** 3-1.00** +0.50* +0.25 +0.37 
Usefulness —0.12 — 0.13 +0.50* +0.37* +1,37** -F0.50** 
Easy to handle +0.53** +0.37 +0.25 —1.38** | -F1.38** |  —0.63* 


* 5 « .05 (two-tailed test). 
** p «€ 01 (two-tailed text). 


use of any of the three variations of human 
models. Both male and female subjects re- 
sponded more favorably to the stereo when it 
was presented with a model than without a 
model, 


Analysis of Perceived Qualities of the 
Television 


Table 4 shows the effects of the models on 
the image of the television. Compared to the 
control, the television with a male model was 


TABLE 4 


CowPARISONS OF MEAN RATINGS OF THE TELEVISION WITH AND WITHOUT MODEL 


significantly unfavorably evaluated on six and 
favorably evaluated only on one out of eight 
product qualities by male subjects. However, 
female subjects evaluated it significantly un- 
favorably on two and favorably on another 
three product qualities. 

Male subjects gave significantly unfavor- 
able evaluations of the television on five and 
favorable evaluations on one of the eight 
product qualities. Female subjects however, 
evaluated it significantly favorably on two 


As REFLECTED IN MEAN DIFFEI Scores 
‘Treatments compared with control 
Product qualities Male model Female model Male-female pair 
Male, | Female | Male Female | Male | Female 
| ratings ratings ratings ratings ratings | — ratings 
| E P. | 
Sound effect — 0.50* | 00 | " 
Strength —1259 | 00 av. en Tear. 
"tive z at —1.75 =. 
sieeve — | 4o25, | qose | joa, | pos 
ability — 0.88 —0.63** l5 4-0.25* 
Decorative —0.63* -F0.37* '00 +0.25 
Usefulness —0,87** ~1.62%* | — pas** —042 
Easy to handle —1.38** —0.30 | pom 1 
Pn Ed 30 | | —0.88* +0.63* 
eception +0.50 +0.63* | +0.12 | +0.63** 
— —€— | 


* p « .05 (two-tailed test). 
** p «01 (two-tailed test). 


Errects or HUMAN MODELS on 


and unfavorably on one out of eight product 
qualities. 

The television with a male-female pair was 
evaluated by male subjects significantly un- 
favorably on four product qualities. On the 
other hand, female subjects evaluated it more 
favorably on the same number of product 
qualities, and only on one product quality, 
did they rate it unfavorably to a significant 
extent. It appears that for male subjects, 
presence of any model creates a more un- 
favorable impression of the television. How- 
ever, in the case of female subjects, a male— 
female pair seems to create a more favorable 
impression of the product. 


DiscussioN 


Overall, the findings of the study reveal 
that the effects of human models on consumer 
attitude is not as simple as Ogilvy's (1963) 
assertions. There appears to be an interac- 
tion between the nature of the product and 
human models. The three variations of human 
models in this study seems to have differen- 
tial effects for different products. Use of a 
model with one product may cause a favor- 
able attitude toward the product, whereas use 
of the same model with another product may 
cause an unfavorable attitude, The study re- 
vealed that an overall favorable attitude 
toward the product was created in both male 
and female subjects when a male model was 
used for the car and when a female model 
was used for the sofa. On the other hand, a 
female model for the car and a male model 
for the sofa created more unfavorable attitude 
toward the product, In the case of the stereo, 
generally favorable attitude resulted from the 
use of any of the three model variations: 
male, female, and male-female pair. However, 
presence of the same models caused unfavor- 
able attitude toward the television among the 
male subjects. The female subjects responded 
quite favorably to the television, only when a 
male-female pair was used. 

Why should a particular product with a 
"nale model be viewed favorably whereas an- 
other product with the same model be viewed 
unfavorably? What determines the product- 
model interaction? The answers may lie in 
the “fittingness” of the model for the product. 
Each Product, when perceived, evokes some 
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general or stereotype image depending on its 
features and the associations it brings to our 
mind. Thus, some products are perceived as 
either being predominantly masculine or pre- 
dominantly feminine. Some products may even 
be perceived as neither. It is proposed that 
the fittingness of a male model is greater for 
a product with a masculine image than for a 
product with a feminine image. Likewise, the 
fittingness of a female model is greater for a 
product with feminine image than for a 
product with masculine image. Whenever an 
advertisement Provides such fittingness or 
product-model match, the person exposed to 
the advertisement experiences perceptual and 
attitudinal congruity. Such congruity perhaps 
results in his increased favorable attitude 
toward the product because congruous experi- 
ence is psychologically comíortable for the 
individual (Zajonc, 1960). On the other 
hand, when the person is exposed to a non- 
fitting or product-model mismatch tvpe of 
advertisement, he experiences perceptual and 
attitudinal incongruity. Experiencing an in- 
congruous situation is psychologically un- 
comfortable and hence, the experience ex- 
presses itself in an increased unfavorable 
attitude toward: the product. 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGES OF Su 
Prope 


Eva UATING THE 
SOF Four 
ORIES 


| 
Product | Sample 1 | "m 
Mas- Fem- | pou, | Neither 
culine | inine | 
| | 
| | = 
| Male 73 7 [ "8 7 
Car 
Female | 80 5 | 10 5 
Male = 80 2 — 
Sofa ji 
Female | — 60 | 20 20 
| Male a l 7 | 
Seren 4 | i 60 | 26 
preme! 30 | 3$ | am | gg 
| | 
Male 7 | | | 73 
Television | | pw | uns 
| Female| 5 ex d 30 65 
Excel MN L | = 


Note. Decimal boints are omitted, 
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In order to test the fittingness hypothesis 
in the context of the present study, 20 female 
(age range 18-29 years) and 15 male (age 
range 18-30 years) students were asked to 
categorize each of the four product pictures 
without any model into the following cate- 
gories: (a) appears more masculine than fem- 
inine, (5) appears more feminine than mas- 
culine, (c) appears equally masculine and 
feminine, and (d) appears neither masculine 
nor feminine. The percentages of responses 
for each of the four products are presented in 
Table 5. In general, the results in Table 5 
substantiate the fittingness hypothesis. Most 
of the subjects judged the car as masculine, 
the sofa as feminine, the stereo as both mas- 
culine and feminine, and the television as 
neither. Considering the results of the study, 
this is what one would expect based on the 
fittingness hypothesis. 

Questions may be raised regarding the gen- 
eralizability of the present findings. Should 
male models be used and female models be 
avoided in advertisements of all kinds of cars? 
Obviously not. In advertisements of some 
cars, the product may appear as feminine 
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depending on its color, size, shape, and other 
features. For these advertisements, a female 
model is perhaps a better fitting one than a 
male model. Thus, it is important to ascertain 
the perceived qualities of the product picture 
first before deciding what kind of model to 
use. The primary consideration, however, 
should be to obtain a best match between the 
product and the model. 
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Past studies relating personality traits and product usage patterns have 


utilized personality tests that may have 


been inappropriate inasmuch as they 


have been developed for specialized and sometimes diagnostic purposes, This 


exploratory study used scales from Ja 
Form (PRF), which is intended for 2 


an 
the complex relations between personalit 


Interest in the relationships between per- 
sonality variables and product usage or brand 
preference remains strong among consumer 
behavior researchers. However, attempts to 
identify and substantiate such relationships 
have not been promising, (see eg. Evans, 
1959; Westfall, 1962; Marcus, 1965), al- 
though some significant relationships have 
been found (e.g, Cohen, 1967; Gottlieb, 
1959; Jacobson & Kossoff, 1963; Koponen, 
1960; Tucker & Painter, 1961). 

Limitations in comparing earlier studies are 
the variety of instruments utilized, variations 
in product category definitions, usage rate 
Classifications and brand selections. Even a 
cursory comparison of selected product cate- 
gories (e.g., automobile or cigarettes) that 
have been found to be associated with per- 
sonality traits (e.g. sociability, emotional sta- 
bility, ascendency, and the like) reveals in- 
consistencies, Even studies (such as Kopon- 
en’s, 1960) utilizing product usage data that 
came from the same panel of consumers and 
reflecting the same personality scores have 
provided disappointing results (Advertising 
Research Foundation, 1964; Massy, Frank, 
& Lsdahl, 1968). The result has been an 
emerging body of critical appraisal of previous 


research efforts and suggestions for improved 
EC ob 

"Requests for reprints should be sent to ved 
Ma Worthing, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Massachusetts 01002. 
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consumer behavior, Undergraduate college students 
scales of the PRF and also indicated product usage information, Canonical 
alysis was used to analyze the results of this study. The findings confirm 


ickson's (1967) Personality Research 
wide variety of situations, including 
(n = 232) completed five 


y traits and product use. 


methodological and analytical approaches for 
subsequent research efforts. 

There are two major shortcomings that 
have been underscored recently with respect 
to the studies dealing with personality traits 
and product purchase (or usage) behavior. 
First, the use of personality instruments such 
as the ones indicated earlier on a specific pop- 
ulation in a consumer behavior context is 
inappropriate inasmuch as these instruments 
were originally developed for specialized uses 
and diagnostic purposes far removed from 
situations involving ^ consumer behavior 
(Brody & Cunningham, 1968; Kassarjian, 
1971; Wells, 1966). Too little a priori 
thought is given to how and why personality 
should or should not be related to given as- 
pects of consumer behavior (Jacoby, 1971). 

Secondly, Sparks and Tucker (1971) point 
to an analytical weakness in previous studies. 
The usage of bivariate inferential techniques 
and regression including multiple correlation 
implies that personality is comprised of a 
Dacket of discrete, independent traits which 
do not interact or exert interrelated influ- 
ences on one’s product or brand preferences. 
They have suggested that analytical short- 
comings can be alleviated by the use of 
canonical analysis, which can synthesize indi- 
vidual Personality traits into molar person- 
ality types. Their study found that canonical 
analysis provided further insight into the 
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complexity of personality and product usage 
relationships. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that 
there is a need for selection of instrument(s) 
relevant to the context of consumer behavior. 
A review of previous studies revealed that five 
traits stand out in terms of their relationships 
to product usage patterns: affiliation, aggres- 
sion, dominance, exhibition, and social recog- 
nition. The present study utilizes an instru- 
ment * designed to measure each of these five 
traits. Specifically, the objective of this study 
was to explore relations between these general 
personality traits and product usage. 


METHOD 


The aforementioned five scales, each consisting of 
20 items, were administered to 232 college students 
from the University of Masachusetts and the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. There were 166 males 
and 66 females. One hundred forty four subjects 
were from introductory marketing classes, and 88 
were from introductory psychology classes. 

The subjects came to the laboratory as part of the 
course requirement to participate in a research 
project. They were given the 100-item personality 
questionnaire. Following completion of this ques- 
tionnaire, they were given a product usage ques- 
tionnaire to fill out. The product usage questionnaire 
contained 18 product categories, with which most 
college students were expected to be 
fact, the categories were arrived at afte 
the product categories that had been 
previous studies. The subjects were asked to check 
either “Yes” or “No” for usage of each product in 
the questionnaire, 

The administration of the five scales and the 
product questionnaire was completed in a single sit- 
ting simultaneously at both universities, so that 
there was no possibility of contaminating communi- 
cation among subjects. 


familiar. In 
r examining 
used by the 


Replication 


The same five scales were administered to a second 
sample of 133 male subjects, who were 
teers from basic courses in business adm 
at the University of Massachusetts, For th 
tion, the same procedures were followed. 


? The is a rational 
1970), consisting of 14 traits 4 
in the short form (Forms ; 
tended form (Forms AA 
sonality variables and t 
retical considerations and 
led to the organizati 
Two of these units—measures of 
ency and measures of degree 
personal orientation—cont, 
the five traits of interest. 


all volun- 
inistration 
is replica- 


X units. 
degree of ascend- 
i and quality of inter- 
ain eight scales, including 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


One major concern, which has received too 
little attention in previous studies, is with the 
reliability and validity of the instrument 
when it is used with samples that are differ- 
ent from the ones on which the instrument is 
validated. For example, norms for many of 
the personality instruments are based on sam- 
ples of college students (mostly students of 
psychology). A measure of reproducibility of 
the scales is needed to satisfy that the instru- 
ment is reliable when it is used with a diverse 
group such as consumers or students in busi- 
ness administration and the like. 

A simple comparison of the means and 
standard deviation of our results to the test 
norms provides a measure of reproducibility 
to our sample. Jackson (1967) indicated that 
based on large samples of college students, 
Personality Research Form (PRF) was stan- 
dardized and the normative scores were re- 
ported to have a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10 for both the males and fe- 
males. Means and standard deviations for the 
standardized scores of the respondents in this 
study for the five scales are indicated in Table 
1, It is clear from Table 1 that our sample, 
consisting of a major share of nonpsychology 
Students, obtained scores on these five scales 
similar to the scores obtained by the norma- 
tive samples used by Jackson (1967). 

A second concern is with the independence 
of the scales. In most of the previous studies 
dealing with traits-product use relationships, 
no attempt has been made to check the inde- 
pendence of the scales used and where such 
attempts have been made, independence of 
scales has not been observed (Sparks & 
Tucker, 1971; Tucker & Painter, 1961). 
Jackson (1967) indicated that correlations 
between PRE scales were generally low or 
moderate, indicating that each scale possessed 
substantial unique variance, Discrimination 
among respondents on the basis of differences 
among traits can be sharpened, if the studies 
that use the scales can reproduce such re- 
duced correlations between scales. As a check 
on the discriminant validity of the scales useq 
in this Study, intercorrelations between the 
five scales were obtained and compa 


s red with 
the low Intercorrelations obtained 


by Jack- 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 
STANDARDIZED SCORES 


Males Females 
(n = 166) __(1 = 60) 
Factor | | | 

| | sp | ar | SD 

Afliation | 10.12 | 51.53 | 10.24 
Aggression 10.30 | 50.36 | 9.52 
Dominance | 3 | 11.74 41 | 11.54 
Exhibition | 9.60 | 47.92 1041 
Social recognition 48.93 | 10.40 | 50.01 | 11.72 


son (1967). The comparison can be seen in 
Table 2, where the intercorrelations obtained 
by Jackson are indicated above the major 
diagonal and those that were obtained in this 
study are shown below the major diagonal; 
comparison of these intercorrelations indicate 
similar results of independence for these five 
scales. 


To discern differences in personality traits 
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TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG PERSONALITY Trarts 


Traits | 1 | 2 3 | 45 
Affiliation (1) 7:095 1.27 | 34 | 27 
Aggression (2) —.01 AS | .31 | .29 
Dominance (3) .25 34 -54 | .17 
Exhibition (4) 40 | 40 |.52 | 31 
Social recognition (5) | E 30 | AS ar 


a Correlations above the major diagonal 
by Jackson (1967), while those below the 
those obtained in the present study, 


are those obtained 
major diagonal are 


between users and nonusers of these 18 prod- 
uct categories, a one-way analysis of variance 
was used. Separate analyses were made for 
each of the five scales with each of the 18 
product categories, Analyses for females in- 
cluded only 11 product categories as there 
were too few nonusers for remaining product 
categories. Thus out of a total of 55 possible 
comparisons, only 5.496 of the F values were 
found to be significant at the 556 level. Since 


TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE AND CORRELATIONS oF PRODUCT UsE AND 


PERSONALITY TRAITS (MALES: 


n = 166) 


; ———— : = 
"m | Social 
Product User | Nonuser| Affiliation | Aggression | Dominance | Exhibition | Recognition 
( rettes 70 90 6.150 19.60** 3.10** 14.81** 6.80** 
* 198 M BI .29* OS 
AE T E 127 | 39 0.89 0.10 0.00 1.64 0.03 
| O07 —.02 | 10 —.01 
Electric shavers 93 73 0.68 | | 0.21 0.15 1.28 
. | 06 | | 04 .09 
Radios 151 | i5 0.60 | | 3.24 1.31 
.06 | 14 .09 
Beer | 142 24 | 6.23" | T.81** | al 
.19* | * | 21* | 16 
Soft drinks | 161 > | 0.03 | 8.20%" | 1.16 | 0.59 
. | —.01 225 .08 | i 
Headache remedies | — 133 33 366 | sse | qo» a-— 
-5 | 2» 46 | | of 
Mouthwash 123 43 8.70** 0.96 3.03 "n 
; ui .22* -08 ia | | 16 
Deodorant | 163 3 1.17 6.51* 234 | L di 
| .08 .19* 12 n 
Mens’ cologne 134 32 8.43** 0.52 | 3.78 doa 
| 422* .06 AS es 
Mens’ after shave 137 29 8.05** 0.00 2.24 "m 
22* n | ti 243 
endi | gue | E 
* For produer c ies not indicated here, none of the F values ads ea M 
e Bor cafa reduce ie ot row deer Qe Pai e valu From eios were significant, | 
PA s. Vroduct, the second row indicates the point-bizerial correlations, ax analysis of variance, 
**p zl 


TABLE 4 


Resutts OF CANONICAL ANALYSIS 


Canonical coefficients 


Nestaptes Firststudy | Replication 

Predictor Set (Personality z 
traits) 1 an, 
Affiliation -es oi 
Aggression —18 —.04 
Dominance 09 154 
Eshibition Jul ^18 
Social Recognition 58 — 78 


Criterion Set (Product use) 
Cigarettes 
Razor blades 
Electric shavers 
Radios 
Beera 
Soft drinks 
Headache remediesa 
Mouthwasha 
Deodorant 
Mens’ cologne 


ETHES 


Mens’ hair dressing | 
Shampoos 
Handcream 
Hair spray 
Mens’ dress shirts 
Mens’ suits 
Mens' dress shoes 
Roots 

Canonical R 

Chi-square 

Probability 

df 


a Products for which S k: 
canonical index to be related, 


5% of the F values would be expected to be 
significant by chance, the results presented 
here exclude female subjects, 

The relationships between the five traits 
and the user/non-user category, based on the 
one-way analysis of variance for males, and 
the point-biserial correlations that were ob- 
tained are shown in Table 3. Twenty-one F 
values are significant or about 23% of the 
obtained values are significant, while only 5% 
of them can be expected to be significant by 
chance alone. There are 14 significant corre- 
lations where 5 are expected to occur by 
chance. All 14 relationships were significant 
at the .05 level or better, It appears that 
analysis of variance is much more sensitive to 
potential trait-product use relationships. With 

the exception of razor blades, 
study conoborates. the ndings. 
485 (CL, (Cohen; gm. 
VIG) Hat there : 


the present 
of other stud. 
Luther & Muter, 


! ale tatt-product uge rele 
tions, aliiougi the particular traits specifi- pared 
cally related to a given ped 


not necessarily confirmed SEH are 


Since Sparks and "Tucker ( 

s 1971 

suasively argued that individuals we fe. 

logical makeup, cognitive Or affective pos 
] 


Star. What &, 


the cut-off point. However, 
were not for the same prod 
High loadings are found for 0 
the original seven product c 
replication. Similarly, 
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not operate as a result of discrete personality 
characteristics, in order to further under- 
stand the relationships among traits and par- 
ticular product use, canonical analysis was 
employed to study the kinds of personality 
structures involved. The results of the can- 
onical analysis are presented in Table 4. 

In Table 4, only the first two canonical 
roots are shown for both the first study and 
replication; the other three roots derived 
were far from significant. The first root of 
the original study with an R of .58 is signifi- 
cant at the .05 level of significance. These two 
roots combined account for 52.59 of the 
variance. Using an arbitrary value of .3 as a 
cutoff point for the canonical coefficients of 
the predictor and criterion variables, some 
interpretation of the relationships between 
these traits and product uses can be at- 
tempted. 

The first root is associated with affiliation 
and aggression and is related to use of cig- 
arettes, beer, headache remedies, mouthwash 
and men’s dress shirts. The second root is 
associated with all five traits and is related 
to the infrequent use of cigarettes, soft 
drinks, and mouthwash, and use of men’s co- 
logne, men’s aftershave, and men’s dress 
shirts. 

Sparks and Tucker (1971) found sociabil- 
ity, emotional stability, and irresponsibility 
to be the determinant predictor variables and 
cigarettes, alcoholic beverages, shampoo and 
early fashion adoption to be the heaviest 


loaded factors for the criterion variables The 
second root obtaine 


d by Sparks and T 
d by ucker 
oie! unm Sociability, Cautiousness, and 
a d Satay as the predictor variables 
ned ved remedies, mouthwash, late 
as adoption, and aftershave loti 
j " E £ otio. S 
product loadings. oe. 
E GE n 
" 7 » replication, again the frst root mas 
WI to be sienitivant WW — 4 gy = 99 
a o Ml = 90, 
YY. all the generi Pattern appears 
: VE product loadings, as com. 
to 11 for the first study, were above 
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significant, is seen to be associated with 
dominance, exhibition, and social recognition. 
Some post-hoc explanations are available for 
these findings. For example, the sample for 
the replication came from students of one 
basic required course in business administra- 
tion. Since the conduct of the first study, 
usage of some of the product categories 
among college students might have changed 
significantly. While the two sets of these re- 
sults are not entirely similar, both indicate 
that product usage seems to be related to a 
complex of personality trait interactions, the 
nature of which we are barely beginning to 
understand. 


SUMMARY 


One of the major shortcomings of the stud- 
ies relating personality traits to product us- 
age has been in the use of appropriate instru- 
ments. This exploratory study using PRF 
indicates that this instrument might overcome 
the limitations associated with other instru- 
ments developed for specialized purposes. Our 
findings corroborate somewhat the findings of 
other studies and in general it would appear 
that the scales have provided a measure of 
convergent validity. The canonical analysis, 
while illuminating, is difficult to interpret. 
However, the nature of the interrelations 
among personality traits and product usage 
is more clearly revealed by the use of canoni- 
cal analyses, 

While the results of the replication and its 
analyses did not produce results entirely simi- 
lar to the first study, a complex interaction 
between traits and product usage appears 
indicated. The study Suggests the potential 
usefulness of PRE for prediction of product 
usage and the utility of canonical and other 
multivariate analyses to discern complex rela- 
tionships between personality traits and prod- 
uct usage is evident, as these techniques of 

data analysis are just beginning to be applied 
Jn this area. 
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DIMENSIONS OF ATTITUDES TOWARD TECHNOLOGY 


ROY D. GOLDMAN,! BRUCE B. PLATT, ano ROBERT B. KAPLAN 


University of California, Riverside 


An SO-item questionnaire measuring attitudes toward mechanization was 
administered to undergraduate students in physical science, biological science, 
social science, and fine arts. Responses were factor analyzed using a varimax 
rotation. Factor scores were created for six of the resulting factors. These 
factor scores were then used as dependent variables in a multivariate com- 
parison of the students in different major fields. Most of the between group 
differences in attitude toward mechanization were reflected by differences in 


mechanical curiosity, 


Contemporary man is witnessing an un- 
precedented technological boom. Science af- 
fects his life in every conceivable way. One 
salient aspect of contemporary America is its 
high degree of mechanization—automation 
and dependency on machines is steadily in- 
creasing. Mechanization takes such diverse 
forms as: nationwide credit card systems, 
automated assembly lines, and use of com- 
puters for scientific research. 

There is no shortage of contemplative lit- 
erature regarding the future of science and 
technology (see Calder, 1965; Kahn & 
Wiener, 1967; Prehoda, 1967). Although there 
are numerous beneficial aspects of new tech- 
nologies, some feel mechanization is a major 
source of human grief. By mechanically ma- 
nipulating the environment man may irrevo- 
cably disturb ecological balance. It has also 
been hypothesized that advancing technology 
is creating an intolerable acceleration of the 
pace of life (Toffler, 1970). Mechanization 
may also mean loss of privacy, accelerated 
nuclear proliferation, or increases in unem- 
ployment (Kahn & Wiener, 1967). These 
problems are recognized by technology's ad- 
vocates to be the short-run costs of mankind's 
long-range profit and, therefore, are accepta- 
ble. While scientists and engineers know and 
describe the workings of machines, it is not 
their province to decide if machines ought to 
be used. The costs and benefits are those of 
society as a whole and, as Krech (1966) 
maintains, the responsibility of decision rests 
with society. 

In light of the profound effects of technol- 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to Roy D, 
Goldman. 


ogy, there is considerable interest in both 
describing and measuring attitudes toward 
technology. There may be a number of varia- 
bles contributing to the individual's disposi- 
tions toward technology. These might include: 
(a) curiosity about machines, (5) alienating 
effects of a technological society, and (c) 
perceived quality of machine manufactured 
goods, as well as others. 

If attitudes toward technology are at all 
predictive of behaviors such as voting or buy- 
ing, then assessment of such attitudes can be 
quite useful to society's decision makers. 
Similarly, scales can serve useful as dependent 
variables in assessing the efficacy of persua- 
sion attempts. In addition, it is likely that 
attitudes toward technology will be related to 
attitudes toward the environment in general. 
It is interesting to note that, while there 
are several recent studies concerned with atti- 
tudes toward the environment ( McKechnie, 
1970), the professional literature appears 
devoid of a measure of dispositions toward 
machinery in particular. 

Since various vocations have differential 
exposure to machinery, we might expect quite 
different dispositions. toward mechanization 
among members of different professions, For 
example, research on Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank (SVIB) has successfully demon- 
Strated a relationship between interests in 
machines and successful adjustment to a pro- 
fession involving a high degree of contact 
with machinery (Campbell, Borgen, Eastes 
Johannson, & Peterson, 1968). Similarly Sone 
might expect differential dispositions toward 
technology among college students j 


: : e nvolveq 
Im various disciplines. For example 
] 


Students 
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involved in the physical sciences have con- 
siderably more contact with machines than 
those in fine arts or humanities. 

The purpose of the present research is 
two-fold. First, it was an attempt to discover 
different dimensions of attitudes toward some 
of the different aspects of technology men- 
tioned above as a preliminary to future scale 
development and, second, to compare college 
students involved in various disciplines on the 
basis of these derived measures, 


METHOD 
Questionnaire 


The data consist of responses to an “attitude- 
toward-mechanization” questionnaire. The 80 items 
for this questionnaire represent a distillation of a 
large collection of statements expressing attitudes 
toward numerous facets of technology. Examples of 
items in this questionnaire are shown in the results 
section. 


Subjects and Procedure 


The questionnaire was administered to four groups 
of undergraduate students at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Riverside. The four groups of students and 
the number in each group were: fine arts, 54; socia] 
sciences, 167; biological science, 177; and physical 
science, 58. The relative proportion of students in 
each of these fields is fairly representative of the 
total number of undergraduates majoring in these 
fields. It was expected that students in these dif- 
ferent major fields would express different attitudes 
toward mechanization since these fields require dif- 
ferent amounts of contact with the processes and 
products of technology. In particular, it was expected 
that students in physical science would have the 
greatest contact with machines, followed by students 
in biological science, social science, and fine arts. 

The intercorrelations of the 80 questionnaire items 
were computed across the 456 subjects, Principal 
components of this factor analysis correlation matrix 
was then obtained (using unit weights in the main 
diagonals). The 10 largest factors, all with eigen- 
values larger than 1, were then orthogonally rotated 
by the varimax method. Although there were more 
than 10 factors with eigenvalues Sreater than 1, it 
Was decided to limit rotation to the largest 10. This 
decision was based on grounds of conceptual clarity 
since it was felt that only a small number of factors 
would be explanatory. 


RESULTS 


Of the 10 rotated factors, Factors 4, 5, 8, 
and 9 lacked conceptual focus and could not 
be interpreted, Factor loadings of selected 
items on the remaining six factors are shown 
below following each item. 


Description of Factors 


Global Mechanism (Factor 1) contains 
items that reveal a positive or negative global 
attitude toward technology. Included in this 
scale are items that indicate the stressful 
nature of technology [e.g., “Technological 
change is occurring so fast people are be- 
coming second to machines” (.67)],” items 
that express lack of confidence in technologi- 
cal cures [e.g., “In order to solve the prob- 
lems of environmental pollution, mankind 
should stop using machines that pollute, 
rather than attempt to develop new machines 
that purportedly will be cleaner (.47)]” as 
well as items that express a low valuation for 
the products of technology [e.g., “The great- 
est reason the dollar is worth so little today 
is that most goods are produced by machine 
(.54)]." j 

Mechanical Curiosity (Factor 2) contains 
items that express mechanical competence 
[e.g., “Computers are so foreign to me that 
I have little understanding of them (.36)]," 
as well as items that express curiosity for 
machines [e.g., *T have never had any desire 
to learn how a car engine operates (-55)5 
"T would prefer reading Popular Mechanics 
to reading Life (—.61)]." Other items on this 
Scale express a relative preference for tech- 
nical rather than humanistic events [e.g n 
prefer building models to reading books 
(—.54) . ... “Tf I were in à recording studio, 
I would probably be more interested in the 
equipment used in making a record than in 
listening to the music =S 

Preference for handmade goods (Factor 3) 
is narrowly defined by items directly related 
to this concept leg., “A handmade gift is 
generally more appreciated than one which is 
mass produced (—.45) “The only 


real quality items on the market are hand- 
made (—.43)].” 


Alienation (Factor 4) is composed of items 
that appear to reflect societal unconcern with 
the individual [e.g., “I feel I have no more 
meaning to the university than a pack of 
Computer cards (—43)... "Nowadays it 
is hard for one man to leave his mark on 
Society (—.36)] » 

Spiritual Benefits of Technology (Factor 5) 


Contains items that consider technology as a 


186 R. D. Gorpman, B. B. Pratt, AND R. M. KAPLAN 
TABLE 1 
Means AND F Ratios For VARIMAX Factor SCORES 
Mean standardized score Standard 
discriminant 
Factor function 
Physical Biological Social Fine p coefficients 
science science science arts 
1. Global Mechanism 10 .03 —.04 —.06 «1 siS 
2. Mechanical Curiosity .62 23 —.36 —.29 221* —.94 
3. Handmade Goods -3 —.00 08 10 2.9** —.33 
4. Alienation —.23 Aa —.02 —.06 a. ai .03 
5. Spiritual Benefits .02 —.08 .08 .00 «1 AZ, 
6. Human Vitalism 10 —.02 03 —.11 «1 —.05 
* =p «.001 
* =p < 05 
wee =p € 10. 


“deus ex-machina,” a rapid and dramatic way 
of solving more problems [e.g., “A true ma- 
chine age will enable man to achieve the 
promise of a rich and rewarding spiritual life 
(.41) . . . “Increased mechanization will free 
mankind to engage in lofty pursuits (.50)],” 
as well as items that express the belief that 
technology can cure its own ills [e.g., “Halt- 
ing technological change would be like con- 
fining ourselves to a permanent state of 
misery (.56)]." 

Human Vitalism (Factor 6) contains items 
that reflect the belief that there is a “human 
element" which machines cannot duplicate 
[e.g., “Computers will never be able to think 
as creatively as man (.57) . . . “Poets and 
composers can contribute to understanding 
this world more than high speed computers 
can (.35)]." In addition, this scale seems to 
reflect the belief that much of modern tech- 
nology would not be hard to master [e.g., 
"Any machine which is easy to operate and 
reliable is really very simple in conception 
(.38) .. . "It takes a far greater talent to 
write good poetry or prose than to design a 
complicated machine (38) 


Factor Scores 


While the factor analysis is useful in re- 
ducing the complexity of the attitude domain 
it was desirable to assess the discriminating 
power of the obtained dimensions in com- 
paring criterion groups, To accomplish this 
Scores for each factor were calculated using 
a method suggested by Glass and Maguire 


(1966, p. 302). The matrix of factor scores 
X is derived as follows: 


X = (F!F) ?F7"Z, where 

Z is the n by N matrix of scores on 
variables, 

X is the m by N matrix of scores on 
factors, and 

F is the n by m matrix of “factor load- 
ings" called the “factor pattern." 


Factor scores created in this manner will be 
orthogonal. (An empirical check of the cor- 
relations between factor scores supported 
this statement insofar as all correlations 
were zero.) 


Group Comparison on Factor Scores 


The mean normalized factor scores for each 

group as well as the univariate F ratios for 
between-group comparisons are presented in 
Table 1. It can be seen from Table 1 that 
group differences on two factors are signifi- 
cant below the .05 level, one of which is 
significant wel] beyond the .001 level. 
. Multiple univariate comparisons are less 
informative than a single multivariate com- 
parison since the dimensionalit y of group dif- 
ferences cannot be assessed through univari- 
ate methods. Thus, discriminant analysis 
(Rao, 1952) was performed, using the six 
factor scores as dependent variables. 

The significance of the discriminating 
power of the six factors is indicated by a 
significant difference between group mean 
vectors using Rao’s approximation of the F 
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ratio (F [18,1264] = 4.85; p < .001). Only 
the largest root of W-'A (where W-! = the 
inverse of the within groups dispersion matrix, 
and A= the among groups matrix) was sig- 
nificant (y*[18] = 85.02; 5 «.001). This 
root accounted for approximately 87% of the 
canonical variation among groups. It, there- 
fore, appears that the differences among the 
four groups can be represented along a single 
dimension. This dimension (discriminant 
function) is best defined by the relative 
weights of the factors that compose it. From 
Table 1 it can be seen that Factors 2 and 3 
have the largest discriminant weights. Thus, 
it would appear that the differences between 
groups are largely defined by mechanical curi- 
osity and, to a lesser extent, by a preference 
for handmade goods. 


Discussion 


It appears that independent dimensions of 
attitudes toward mechanization in this study 
do not all discriminate between students in 
different major fields. It is interesting to note 
that a global favorable or unfavorable atti- 
tude toward mechanization did not discrimi- 
nate between the student groups used in this 
study, A tempting a priori assumption might 
state that science students would hold more 
favorable attitudes toward technology than 
nonscience students, Our results seemed to 
indicate that the Mechanical Curiosity factor 
was the major difference between science and 
nonscience groups. It appears that mechani- 
cal curiosity does not necessarily imply a 


value judgment concerning the outcomes of 
technology. 
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One of the implications of the present 
study is that defenders of technology might 
not be found exclusively in the ranks of its 
practitioners. Another interesting implication 
is that the choice of a major field is very 
strongly related to feelings of curiosity (very 
likely competence as well) about technology, 


-a conclusion that certainly would be sup- 


ported by research findings on interests. 
Future studies might be directed toward the 
further development of scales for the several 
meaningful factors identified. 
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SHORT NOTES 


AN EVALUATION OF ITEM-BY-ITEM TEST ADMINISTRATION * 
CECIL J. MULLINS? axo IRIS H. MASSEY 


Air Force Human Resources Laboratory, Personnel Research Division, 
San Antonio, Texas 


A battery of three tests was administered to two groups of basic airmen in 
their first week of basic training. Group A (V = 298) was tested in the normal 
way; Group B (N =317) was tested with an item-by-item form of adminis- 
tration. The purpose was to determine whether the item-by-item administra- 
tion would be more efficient than the usual method. Results did not indicate 
that the item-by-item administration was in any way superior to the usual. 


Test anxiety and inability to read and under- 
stand test items could be factors influencing test 
results collected in the usual way. If these factors 
are important, the effect should be that scores 
routinely collected on a test designed to measure 
a particular single factor (i.e, mechanical apti- 
tude), might be measuring effects not intended 
by the test designer. In addition to measuring 
mechanical aptitude, for example, the test may be 
measuring unrelated abilities, such as ability to 
follow directions, inability to work independently, 
reading speed and comprehension, and test anxi- 
ety. To the extent that these unrelated abilities 
are reflected by the subject’s score, the test is no 
longer a single-factor test, and its validity against 
a particular criterion becomes uncertain. If the 
criterion is not composed in large measure of 
these same “unrelated factors,” then the pre- 
dictor test will be less valid than it might have 
been if given under unusual test conditions which 
minimize the influence of the unrelated abilities. 

This study was devised to evaluate a method of 
administering tests, item by item, with the test 
administrator reading each item aloud and requir- 
ing all subjects to respond to that item before 
going on to the next one. This approach should 
decrease the effects of test anxiety and reading 
proficiency on the test, with the following conse- 
quent effects: 


1. A decrease in intercorrelations among pre- 
dictor variables collected by this administration 
method, since these scores should no longer con- 


1 The research reported in this article w: e 3 
pakane of the Personal! Dinan A Force Hace Rr 
sources Laboratory, AFSC, United States Air Force, Lackland 
AFB, Texas. Further reproduction is authorized to satisfy the 
needs of the U.S. Government. The views expressed here are 
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the United States Air Force or the Department of Defense. 
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tain as much of the "unrelated" factors in com- 
mon. 

2. An increase in item-item reliability, since 
scores collected in this way should be less com- 
plex. 

3. An increase in validity for any criterion 
measure which does not depend heavily on the 
"unrelated" factors eliminated or reduced by 
this method of administration. 


METHOD 


A battery consisting of three tests—Gencral Me- 
chanics Test, Reading Comprehension Test, and 
Arithmetic Reasoning Test—was administered to a 
total of 629 basic airmen in their first week of 
training. The battery was administered under two 
different testing conditions on alternate days of 
testing. Group A (N = 298) was tested in the normal 
way; Group B (N — 317) was tested with the item- 
by-item form of administration. Careful time records 
were kept for both forms of administration to de- 
termine administrative feasibility of item-by-item 
administration if it proved to increase validity. The 
differences in testing time required for the two 
forms of administration were small. The average 
time required for item-by-item testing was 6 min- 
due Us Aia DOS d oleate 
$ B c Reasoning, and 16 minutes 
longer for General Mechanics. 

Means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations 
of all variables were computed for Groups A and B 
combined (N — 61s) and for Group A (N — 298) 
and Group B (N — 317) separately. Comparison of 
the means and standard deviations shows no prac- 
tical difference between Group A and Group B in 
educational background, Armed Forces Qualification 
Test (AFQT) score, or any of the Aptitude Indexes 
from the Airman Qualifying Examination (AQE). 

Intercorrelations among the three experimenta] 
test scores did not differ consistently across the two 
kinds of administration. The expected differen 
os; a ces 
between the two groups in odds-evens reliabili 
coefficients, corrected by the Spearman-B Ey 
prophecy formula, did not materiali Qs 

Ze. There were 
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no consistent differences in reliabilities between the 
two groups? 

The subjects were then cross-matched with a cri- 
terion file to collect pass-fail and final school grade 
criterion scores. Because of the matching, 97 cases 
were lost in the Normal Administration Group and 
123 were lost in the Item-by-Item Administration 
Group. Intercorrelation matrices, along with means 
and standard deviations were again computed for 
the Total, Group À and Group B combined (N= 
393), and for Group A (N=201) and Group B 
(N = 192) separately. 

Since the sample had now shrunk to 393, there 
was no possibility of keeping criterion groups sepa- 
rate for the validation phase. The two criterion 
measures represented performance in many different 
schools. In some situations, this mixing together of 
different kinds of criterion score would cause severe 
experimental difficulties. In this particular study, 
however, it should make little difference. Validities 
for the total sample were undoubtedly depressed 
because the criteria were mixed, but it is the com- 
parison of validities across Samples A and B that is 
of interest in this investigation, and there are no 
known biasing effects which could have operated in 
the composition of the two subsamples so that 
validities in one would have been artificially de- 
pressed relative to the other. 

Comparison of validities of the three experimental 
tests for the two types of administration indicated 
no practical difference between the two sets against 
final school grade. Differences between the two 
groups in validities of the experimental predictors 
against the pass-fail criterion were universally in 
favor of the normal method of administration. 

Finally, the data were subjected to a treatment 
similar to that described by Bottenberg and Christal 
(1961). Briefly, the technique calls for computation 
of an R* between the criterion and the set of pre- 
dictors for the total sample, and another similar R* 
for each of the two subsamples. The R’s for the 
Separate treatment groups are then combined in 
such a way as to reveal what the R? for the total 
sample would be if the weights for the predictors and 
the criterion means were free to vary optimally 
within each subsample. This combined R? is then 


compared with the total R? (which assigns the same 


? Tables illustrating all referenced statistics are available 
from the authors on request (see address in Footnote 1). 
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weights for the predictor variables for each person 
in the study regardless of subsample, and which 
assumes the same criterion mean for all subjects). 
If the difference between the combined R? and the 
total R? is significant, the interpretation is that 
there are significant differences among the relative 
weights or criterion means from one treatment group 
to the other. 


RESULTS 


There were no significant differences between 
the total R* and the combined R?, computed for 
the 3 experimental test scores, for either criterion 
(.236 and .237 against final school grade and .044 
and .051 for pass/fail); or for similar R? com- 
parisons when the three tests were combined with 
Education, AFQT, and AQE scores to form a 
larger predictor set (.274 and .292 against final 
school grade and .068 and .101 against pass/fail). 

It is conceivable that the item-by-item method 
of administration might affect the performance 
of low-ability airmen while leaving the perform- 
ance of other subjects unchanged. Mean scores 
on the experimental tests were compared across 
groups A (N — 8) and B (N= 14) for all sub- 
jects in this study with less than 12 years of 
education, and again for all subjects who scored 
below 30 on the AFQT (Group A, N —61; 
Group B, N — 83). There were no differences 
significant at the .05 level between the two 
groups. These were small groups, but there is no 
encouragement in the comparisons. 


Discussion 


Administering these three tests item by item, 
as opposed to the normal method of administra- 
tion, did not result in any indication at all that 
this method of administration of tests was in any 
way superior to the older standard method. 
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A 20-year longitudinal study 
variables predictive of successful po 
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of biographical, psychological, and aptitudinal 


lice performance is described. Subjects were 
95 men appointed as deputy sheriffs in t 


Department between 1947 and 1950. Among 
discriminant analysis yielded as "best" predictors of at le 
success, age, height, the civil service written test score, scale 


he Los Angeles County Sheriff's 
the significant predictors, stepwise- 
ast one criterion of 
9 of the MMPI, 


the Kuder Mechanical scale, and the Guilford-Martin General Activity scale. 


There is need for work identifying reliable and 
valid predictors of police performance (for a 
review, see Becker & Felkenes, 1968). Although 
most studies have involved concurrent validity 
(e.8« Sterne, 1960; Baehr, Furcon, & Froemel, 
1968), a 7-year prediction study by Blum (1964) 
found correlations between predictors (including 
MMPI scales) and such criteria as supervisors' 
ratings, misconduct and commendations. 

Marsh (1962), in a. 10-year predictive study of 
sheriffs employed in Los Angeles County, estab- 
lished that certain performance criteria could be 
successfully predicted by various test scores, rat- 
ings and biodata, The present paper reports the 
results of a follow-up of some of these same 
officers after a 20-year period. The primary ob- 
jectives of the study were (a) to evaluate the 
continued significance of Marsh’s 10-year predic- 
tors as 20-year predictors and (b) to determine 
for each criterion the “best” among those pre- 
dictors found significant. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 95 male law enforcement offi- 
cers chosen from two randomly selected classes from 
the Los Angeles County Sheriff's Academy. All sub- 
jects were appointed as deputies in 1947-1950. 
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Variables 


Variables found predictive of job performance in 
Marsh’s study are: height (inches) ; age (years) ; 
written test scores on civil service examination 
(standard score based on general ability, practical 
judgment and memory); score on General Activity 
scale on Guilford-Martin Temperament Inventory 
(Guilford & Martin, 1934); scales 9 (Hypomania), 
1 (Hypochondriasis) and 2 (Depression) on MMPI; 
Mechanical and Social Service scores on Kuder Voca- 
tional Preference Record; and rating? at Sheriff's 
Academy. 

Six dichotomous criterion measures of success and 
performance of subjects up to 1970 or prior to termi- 
nation were studied. The criteria and criterion groups 
were: employment status as of 1970 (employed or 
not); rank status as of 1970 (promoted or not) ; 
job type as of 1970 or termination date (patrol or 
other); average of all supervisors’ ratings (low or 
high) ; job related auto accidents prior to 1958 (none 
or at least one) ; and job related auto accidents prior 
to 1970 (none or at least one). 

These criteria are not identical to those used by 
Marsh. For practical reasons, we omitted Marsh’s 
special, forced-choice supervisors ratings, substi- 
tuting the average of all supervisors’ routine, semi- 
annual ratings from time of appointment to termina- 
tion or 1970. Marsh included only patrol-car acci- 
dents judged to be “nonpreventible,” while our 
data did not distinguish between “preventible” and 
“nonpreventible.” Finally, we added rank status and 
job type, and incorporated Marsh's criterion of dis- 
charge into employment status. 


Procedure 


One-way analysis of variance was performed to 
determine the significant predictors for each cri- 
terion. For each criterion, the significant predictor 
with the largest F was selected as the “best” pre- 


3Since data was available for only 45 offi 
as avail 5 officers, these di 
were analyzed independently. these: sita 
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TABLE 1 


CRITERIA, THEIR PREDICTORS, AND PROBABILITIES 
OF CORRECT CLASSIFICATION 


" Probability 
Criterion Single and second of correct 
best predictors lode BCACUR. 
Employment status | General Activity 0.59 
Rank status 0.66 
0.72 
Job type Age 0.60 
Kuder Mechanical 0.63 
Kuder Mechanical 0.67 
Auto accidents MMPI Scale 9 (Hypo- 0.60 
mania, 
1947-1958 Height 0.63 
Auto accidents MMPI Scale 9 (Hypo- 0.64 
1947-1970 mania) 


dictor, A discriminant analysis was executed for each 
best predictor to derive a classification decision rule 
and an estimated probability of correct classification. 
A stepwise-discriminant analysis (Afi & Azen, 
1972) was then performed to identify a second 
“best” predictor given the single best predictor for 
each criterion. Classification rules and estimated 
probabilities of correct classification were also calcu- 
lated for the second best predictors. 


RESULTS 


From the analysis of variance (@=.10), the 
significant predictors for each criterion were: 
employment status—General Activity score (F 
=5.11, p<.025); rank status—civil service 
written test score (F = 6.71, p < .025), Mechan- 
ical score (F = 6.44, p < .025) and MMPI scale 
1 (Hypochondriasis) (F = 4.05, p< .025); job 
type—age (F = 5.62, p <.025) and Mechanical 
score (F = 2.89, p< -10); supervisors! ratings— 
Mechanical score (F = 5.57, p< .025); auto ac- 
cidents 1947-1958—MMPI scales 9 (Hypomania) 
(F—4.61, p<.05) and 2 (Depression) (F = 
2.76, p<.10) and height (F= 2.75, p<.10); 
auto accidents 1947-1970—MMPI scales 9 (Hy- 
pomania) (F —9.70, p<.005) and 2 (Depres- 
sion) (F = 3.69, p «.10). Social Service score 
and Academy rating had no significant relation- 
ship to any criterion. 

Table 1 contains a summary by criterion, of 
the “best” and second “best” predictors from 
the stepwise discriminant analysis. The “proba- 
bility of correct classification” specifies the like- 
lihood that a subject will be assigned to a given 
criterion group.4 


‘Space limitations preclude presentation of classification 
decision rules. "These are available from the senior author 
(see address in Footnote 2). 
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Discussion 


Three central results emerge from the analysis 
of variance: (a) some significant predictors over 
20 years were found, (b) some of these agree 
with Marsh’s work (despite differences in cri- 
teria, sampling and analysis), and (c) different 
criteria are predicted by different predictors. 

The significant predictors over 20 years are 
listed above; those directly supporting Marsh's 
earlier work are the MMPI predictors of auto 
accidents. That MMPI scales 9 (Hypomani 
(directly) and 2 (Depression) (inversely) are 
related to auto accidents over the first and second 
10 years of police career is a remarkable finding, 
which may have implication for non-police driv- 
ers, also. 

The principal result of the stepwise-discrimi- 
nant analysis is that the Kuder Mechanical score 
emerges as the most generally useful predictor of 
the criteria (since it predicts 3 of the 6 criteria). 
This is also an exciting finding since a) one 
problem with validation studies is the failure of 
predictors to relate significantly to more than 
one criteria, and b) the nature of this result is 
anticipated in the work of Cattell, Eber & Tat- 
suoka (1970). 

One problem with these results is generic to 
longitudinal studies: some of the test predictors 
have undergone revision and the forms demon- 
strated to have validity may not be generally 
available. The Guilford-Martin, for example, is 
now the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey (1949). The civil service test, created by the 
Personnel Department of Los Angeles County, 
has undergone numerous revisions. Thus, the 
utility of such results is attenuated. Additionally, 
the role of the police officer and the definition of 
"success" has changed a great deal (Silver, 1967). 
Such changes can be expected to continue at an 
increasingly rapid rate, pointing to the need for 
continual and rigorous selection research. 
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DIMENSIONAL ANALYSIS OF THE LEAST PREFERRED 
CO-WORKER SCALES* 


WILLIAM M. FOX,? WALTER A. 


University 


HILL, anv WILSON H. GUERTIN 
of Florida 


This article presents comparative factor analyses of responses to Fiedler’s 


least preferred co-worker scales based 


on the responses of three samples. It 


appears possible to identify several dimensions of coworker perceptions mea- 


sured by the LPC scales. 


The contingency model of leadership effective- 
ness proposed by Fiedler (1967) and his associ- 
ates predicts that managers scoring low on the 
least preferred co-worker (LPC) questionnaire 
will be more effective when the situation is either 
very favorable or very unfavorable to exert in- 
fluence and that supervisors scoring high on this 
instrument will be more effective in situations 
characterized by intermediate favorability. The 
LPC, a leadership style score that is thought to 
measure one’s esteem for his least preferred co- 
worker, is obtained by asking an individual to 
think of everyone with whom he has ever worked 
and then to describe the person with whom he 
could work least well on a series of bipolar scales 
such as 


unfriendly 
$4 2 1 


friendly: 
8 7 6 


[ 
E 


efficient: inefficient 


ev 6 & 4 3 2 1 

This instrument has been found effective in 
predicting leadership effectiveness in many di- 
verse situations (Blanchard, 1967; Hill, 1969; 
Hopfe, 1970; Hunt, 1967) despite the fact that 
the precise meaning of LPC has not been de- 
termined. Fiedler (1970) indicates that the LPC 
is still uncorrelated with most personality and 
cultural scores and various attempts to relate it 


1'This article was prepared in connection with research done 
under the Office of Naval Research, Group Psychology Pro- 
grams, Contract No. N00014-68-A-0173-0010. 

3 Requests for reprints should be sent to William M. Fox 
College of Business Administration, University of Florida. 
Gainesville, Florida, 32601. i 


to self descriptions, descriptions by others, or to 
behavioral observations have led to complex or 
inconsistent results. 

The purpose of this article is to attempt to 
develop a better conceptual understanding of the 
Least Preferred Co-worker instrument. This will 
be accomplished by factor analyzing the re- 
sponses of subjects from two different organiza- 
tions in the United States and from a sample of 
English managers. 


METHOD 

Measures 

The original 16-item LPC instrument (Fiedler, 
1967) was administered to Internal Revenue Service 
tax examiners and to English managers. Addition- 
ally, an LPC, consisting of 24 items, was adminis- 
tered to a sample of U.S. Marines; the first 16 items 
in this form were the same as those in the original 
LPC instrument. In selecting additional items fo" 
the revised instrument, an attempt was made to 
select items which were not unduly redundant with 
the original 16 items, as well as items which were 
characteristic of people one finds difficult to work 
with (Fox, Hill, & Guertin, 1971). 


Subjects 


The sample of 114 Internal Revenue tax examiners 
consisted of supervisors, assistant supervisors, an: 
clerical personnel whose main function was to auc 
income tax returns? All respondents were located ? 
a regional headquarters of the IRS. The U.S. Marin? 
sample of 147 consisted of squad leaders, fire team 

? The questionnaires were actually administered twice. m 
weeks apart, and all 228 questionnaires were used iM 
analysis. The effects on the correlations are unknown. 
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TABLE 1 
Comparison or LPC FACTOR ANALYSES OF THREE SAMPLES 
1 2 3 4 5 
Items Hostile-Ineffective Remote-Rejecting Tense Boring-Ineffective Hesitant 
Aa B [vs X [m ie A B c A B c A n [c 
sant ou. hem Wa | | | 
dly 2r | sa | sey b | 
Rejecting 2 o 38 | .04 
Frustrating E 7 06 d = " p 
Unenthusiastic | =A3) 03 | .70 — AT 250 
Tense .62| i61 66 
nt 74 57 84 
Cold 77 4 -A3 32 «33 60 —.01 62 — 
Uncooperative 3 73 10 
stile fd 5d T 
Mese d 30 | 22 | .66 sss 
arrelsome r | .30 | .60 | 223 | 751 208 
Quarrelsome 67 sah sel cdi mr 
cie 38 | .66 | .67 i $j 66] ;30 ] — 
Gloomy 48 | .30 | .21 | .s6 | .30 .39 — o i ot 
Guarded 30 | 117 | :60 29| 69 | — 
*A = IRS subjects; B = Marine subjects; C = English managers, i . 5A 
^ The rotated matrix for Marines split this factor into two so that these two loadings are in the ,70' son a factor not reported 
here. If factor space is unduly compressed the two factors coalesce, 
leaders, and squad members of two companies of and English data both required six factors to 


a training batallion located in the Southeastern por- 
tion of the United States. The sample of 180 English 
managers was drawn from three separate electronics 
firms located in the Midlands, England. Although al- 
most all of these managers were from research and 
development, a few accounting managers were in- 
cluded. 


Analysis 


The Guertin and Bailey (1970) library of factor 
analytic programs provided the Varimax and Simple 
Loadings (primary) factor rotations, Iterated com- 
munalities were used in the diagonals of the corre- 
lation matrix to give principal axes. In all analyses 
multiple trial rotations were made with different 
numbers of principal axes, Final selection of the 
number of factors rotated was based upon considera- 
tions summarized in Guertin and Bailey (1970, p. 
121). The orthogonal solutions reported here were 
only employed aíter the oblique Simple Loadings 
solutions failed to clarify factor Structure to an 
appreciably better degree, 


REsuLTS 


Since complete matrices derived from the data 
are available elsewhere (Fox, Hill, & Guertin, 
1971), only the most relevant summary findings 
Will be given here. Emphasis will be on similari- 
ties in factor structure across samples so atten- 
tion can be focused on the more stable factors 
underlying the responses to LPC items, 

The IRS data produced the simplest factor 
Space with only four dimensions. The addition of 
the fifth Principal axis only accounted for an- 
other 2.7% of the score variance. The Marine 


represent common factor space adequately, al- 
though only five will be discussed. Between 54.9 
and 62.5% of total variance was explained by 
these three Varimax rotated matrices, 

A simplified composite of the three Varimax 
matrices is given in Table 1. Only items with 
loadings of more than .50 in at least one sample 
are included. For these items, corresponding 
loadings for the other two samples are shown 
even though, in some cases, they were small. 

The first factor is called. Zl'ostile-Ineffective, 
Factor loadings hold up best across samples for 
the "hostile" item. The “quarrelsome,” “frus- 
trating” and “inefficient” items add additional 
substance to the factor. This factor underlying 
the LPC description would make the co-worker 
appear to be a person who openly expresses 
great felt hostility by being uncooperative and 
quarrelsome, Quite naturally, the failure to be 
able to work together would lead to an ineffective 
effort, 

The second factor is called Remote-Rejecting. 
Factor loadings seem to hold up best across sam- 


d “unfriendly” 
sh sample does not. The person 
in terms of this factor 
asant because of remote- 
and self-concern. He would 


would seem to be unple: 
ness, a gloominess 
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reject a cooperative relationship and be hard to 
get to know. 

The third factor cross-validates only on the 
“tense” item, so it is called simply Tense. The 
only other item that comes into the picture is an 
essential “coldness.” The English sample identifies 
lack of enthusiasm with this tense-coldness but 
neither U.S. sample does. 

The fourth and last factor found in the IRS 
responses is called Ineffective-Boring. The Eng- 
lish sample failed to cross-validate the config- 
uration of items that made up the factor for the 
IRS sample. Actually only the “boring” item is 
strongly loaded in the Marine analysis. The Eng- 
lish would seem to use the attribute “boring” in 
a somewhat different way than do the Americans. 
The “inefficient” item is not strongly loaded, but 
common to both American analyses. Thus, the 
factor seems to underlie the description of a 
boring co-worker who is inefficient and ineffective 
in getting work done by team effort. 

The fifth and last factor to be described ap- 
peared in the Marine and English data. It is 
called Hesitant. The items showing loadings are 
“hesitant” and “unenthusiastic.” The suggestion is 
one of a “burnt-child” reaction. The English sam- 
ple associates the “gloomy” item with this factor 
but the U.S. sample does not. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two possible shortcomings in this analysis 
should be pointed out. On the one hand, the 
English sample consisted solely of managers 
while the U.S, samples involved both managers 
and subordinates. The small number of managers 
in the U.S. samples precluded a separate analysis 
of managers. On the other hand, a well recog- 
nized cultural language difference exists between 
English and American respondents. This differ- 
ence may result in different interpretations being 


Notes 


given to the same items. Both of these short- 
comings may cloud the comparison between the 
U.S. and U. K. subjects.‘ Although this study is 
preliminary, it does appear that the LPC mea- 
sures several identifiable components of co- 
worker perceptions. Pending more definitive 
analyses, these appear to reflect perceptions of 
least preferred co-workers in terms of “hostile- 
ineffective," “remote-rejecting,” “tense,” and 
“hesitant” dimensions. Further research should 
test these hypotheses and evaluate if scores on 
these different dimensions are differentially re- 
lated to leader-group effectivness. 


*Since it is extremely difficult for an American to inter- 
pret not only items but also factors that evolve in a cross 
cultural study, we asked three English nationals to assist by 
independently naming the factors which emerged from the 
English data, Among the differences between our labels and 
those of the English nationals, one was most outstanding. 
All three English nationals labeled the elements gloomy, 
hesitant and unenthusiastic as “rigid.” This may indicate a 
conceptual as well as a semantic difference. 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SUBJECT MATTER 
IN DIFFERENT ACADEMIC AREAS! 


ANTHONY BIGLAN? 


University of Washington 


Multidimensional scaling was performed on scholars’ judgments about the simi- 
larities of the subject matter of different academic areas. One hundred sixty-eight 
scholars at the University of Illinois made judgments about 36 areas, and 54 scholars 
ata small western college judged similarities among 30 areas. The method of sorting 
(Miller, 1969) was used in collecting data. Three dimensions were common to the 
solutions of both samples: (a) existence of a paradigm, (b) concern with application, 
and (c) concern with life systems, It appears that these dimensions are general to the 
subject matter of most academic institutions. 99 


One of the most easily overlooked facts 
about university organization is that academic 
departments are organized according to subject 
matter. Typically, each field of specialization 
has its own department, and the department in 
which there is more than one discipline is the 
exception. Presumably this system arises from 
the peculiar requirements that each area has 
for the organization of its research, teaching, 
and administrative activities. While the organ- 
ization of university departments has received 
increasing attention from social scientists 
(Menzel, 1962; Oncken, 1971; Pelz & Andrews, 
1966), the way in which subject matter 
characteristics may require particular forms 
of department organization has not been 
examined. The chief reason for this is probably 
that there has not been a systematic analysis of 
Subject matter characteristics that could serve 
as a framework for such a study. It is obvious 
that such fields as physics and psychology 
differ in subject matter, but what is the nature 
of these differences? This article presents a 
multidimensional analysis of this problem. A 
subsequent article to be presented in this 
journal (Biglan, 1973) uses the analysis of 
this study to examine relationships between 
subject matter characteristics and department 
organization. 


! Research for this article was supported in part by 
the Office of the Executive Vice President and Provost, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, and by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Grant 0-70-3347 (Fred E. Fiedler, 
Principal investigator). 

. Request. for reprints should be sent to Anthony 
Biglan, Department of Psychiatry, University of 
Wisconsin, 427 Lorch Street, Madison, Wisconsin 53706. 


How can we get at the “important” char- 
acteristics or dimensions of academic subject 
matter? In this study it was assumed that 
Scholars in the various areas are the best 


B . TN. x 
source of information about the characteristics —- 


of different areas; whatever dimensions they 
use in thinking about academic areas are 
considered to be important and worthy of 
further investigation. Nonmetric multidimen- 
sional scaling (Kruskal, 1964a, 1964b ; Shepard, 
1962) provides an ideal method for determining 
these dimensions. The method employs sub- 
jects’ judgments about the similarities (or 
differences) among a set of stimulus objects. 
From this ordinal data, a map or array of 
the stimulus points is developed in a metric 
multidimensional space that "best fits" the 
original data about the similarity of stimuli. 
In this way the technique provides metric 
scaling of the stimuli and, at the same time, 
indicates the dimensions that underlie subjects’ 
perceptions of them. The technique allows 
comparison among all academic areas within 
the same framework but does not restrict the 
analysis to the oversimplification associated 
with a single dimension. 

At least two dimensions are likely to be 
used by scholars when they think about 
academic subject matter. First, Kuhn has 
argued that the physical sciences are character- 
ized. by the existence of paradigms that 
specify the appropriate problems for study and 
the appropriate methods to be used, Tt appears 
that the social Sciences 


Such as history 
delineated paradig 
find a dimension 


and nonscience areas 
do not have such clearly 
ms. If this is true, we should 
that distinguishes paradig- 
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matic and nonparadigmatic fields. 
way in which scholars may perceive an area i 
in terms of its requirements for practical 
application. Thus, areas such as engineering | 
and education are likely to be distinguished - 
from areas such as English and chemistry. — 


METHOD 


Multidimensional scaling of subject matter character- 
istics was first performed on data obtained from 
scholars at the University of Illinois. Since the dimen- 
sions obtained in this setting could simply reflect the 
way areas are organized at large, state-supported 
universities, the scaling was replicated at a small, 
denominational liberal ai ts college in the State of Wash- 
ington. If the same dimensions are used by scholars at 
both of these institutions, then we can be more certain 
that we are getting at characteristics of academic areas 
that are general and important. In addition, semantic 
differential ratings of each area on each of six attributes 
rere obtained from scholars at the small college as an 
aid to interpreting the scaling results. 

— Scaling technique. Kruskal's (1964a, 1964b) technique 
for nonmetric multidimensional scaling was used in the 
present study. Nonmetric multidimensional scaling 
employs ordinal data about the similarity among a set 
of stimulus objects and generates a configuration of 
points in an n-dimensional metric space, such that the 
distances among points in the metric space maximally 
correspond to the ordinal similarity data. The number 
of dimensions, », is specified by the user. The scaling 
begins with a random n-dimensional configuration. 
In an iterative procedure this configuration is changed 
in small steps in order to maximize its fit with the simi- 
larity data. Kruskal's measure of fit is called "stress." 
It ranges from 0 to 100%. Typically, solutions are 
generated for different values of 2, and one solution is 
chosen as “best” on the basis of its stress value and the 
interpretability of its dimensions. 

The areas. Thirty-six areas were included in the 
Illinois scaling. Included were such areas as Agricultural 
Engineering, Physics, and Philosophy. The areas were 
chosen to include as diverse a sample as possible. The 
availability of structure and output data was also 
considered in choosing areas. In the small college 
replication, all of the areas in which the college offered 
courses were included for scaling. In addition, four areas 
that had been used in the Illinois scaling were also used 
in the replication in order to allow comparison of the 
results of the two analyses. 

Snags: One hundred and sixty-eight faculty members 
at the University of Illinois served as judges of area 
similarity. They were distributed over the 36 areas of 
interest with no more than five and no less than three 
judges in any area. Whenever possible, judges within 
an area were distributed over academic rank and 
subdisciplines. Only six faculty members refused to 
participate in the study when asked, 

All of the approximately 70 faculty members at the 
small liberal arts college were asked to make judgment: 
about the similarity of academic areas ape 
contacted through the Dean of the College 

> 


They were 
who wrote 


p 
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A second - letters supporting the project. After one telephone 


follow-up by the Dean's office, 56 faculty members had 
returned completed judgments of which 54 were usable. 


Procedure 


Most methods of collecting similarities data require 
judges to rate or rank the similarity of all pairs of 
stimuli. In the case of the Illinois scaling, such methods 
would require 36(35)/2 or 630 responses from each 
judge. Since it did not appear that university faculty 
‘could be prevailed upon to this extent, a procedure 
requiring fewer responses of each judge was needed. 
Such a procedure has been proposed by Miller (1969) 
and was used in the present study. The method of 
sorting required judges to put areas into categories on 
the basis of their similarity. No limit was placed on the 
number of categories. The judgements of one subject 
about the similarities among areas may be represented 
in an N X N matrix whose rows and columns corre- 
spond to the academic areas of interest. Ones are 
placed in the cells of this matrix corresponding to the 
pairs of areas that were placed in the same category. 
Zeroes in cells indicate areas that were not placed in 
the same category. Summing over all judges’ matrices 
provides a matrix whose cells indicate the number of 
judges who placed the pair of areas in the same category. 
Rao and Katz (1970) simulated the collection. of 
similarities data using the sorting method. They 
compared the configuration obtained by scaling. these 
similarities data with the known configuration they had 
started with. The correlation between the interpoint 
distances of the known configuration and the interpoint 
distance of the configuration obtained through the 
method of sorting was .81. This result compared 
favorably with the ability of other more common 
methods of collecting similarities data to recover the 
known configuration. Richards (in press) used real 
subjects in comparing the sorting method with a more 
common method of collecting similarities data. Canon- 
ical correlations between five-dimensional solutions 
for each method were .98, .96, .90, .60, and .46. 

In collecting data at the University of Illinois, 
scholars were provided with 36 3 X 5 cards, each of 
which contained the name of one academic area. They 
were instructed to sort the cards into categories OT 
piles on the basis of the similarity of the subject matter 
of each area. Data was typically collected in the 
scholar's oflice. Data from the small college replication 
were collected through the mails, using essentially the 
same procedure. In this case, the names of areas Were 
presented on thirty slips of paper, and judges We" 
asked to staple together the slips which they placed 
in the same category. Only one respondent appeared not 
to have understood these instructions. Upon completing 
the sorting task, scholars at the small college were ak 
to rate each area they had judged on the follow n? 
bipolar adjectives: (a) pure-applied, (b) pie 
nonphysical, (c) biological-nonbiological, (d) of inte Yi 
to me personally-of little or no interest to me persone s 
(e) traditional-nontraditional, and (f) life sew aed 
nonlife science. Forms for these ratings were pro 10 
in a separate sealed envelope that judges were ae ak 
leave sealed until they had completed the sorting 
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RESULTS 
Scaling of the T llinois Data 


Kruskal's (1964b) MDSCAL program (Ver- 
sion 4M) was used to scale the area simi- 
larity data obtained from both samples. For 
the Illinois sample, solutions were obtained 
in six, five, four, three, and two dimensions, 
Kruskal’s index of goodness of fit between the 
similarity data and the multidimensional 
solution is called Stress. The stress values for 
these solutions were .078, .101, .127, -226, and 
ail, respectively. Each solution was rotated 
to principal axes in order to aid interpretation, 

The three-dimensional solution was chosen 
as the “best” solution, since all three of its 
dimensions were interpretable and its Stress 
value was .23, Kruskal's Suggested verbal 
evaluation for this Stress value is “fair.” He 
adds, however, that "where data values are 
heavily replicated, this evaluation is pessi- 
mistic, and larger stress values are ücceptable 
Lp. 9J.” 3 Since there were 168 replications in 
the Illinois scaling, Kruskal’s comment appears 
applicable. 

The reliability of this configuration was 
evaluated by splitting the sample of judges 
into halves, obtaining a Separate configuration 
for each half, and comparing these configura- 
tions. The judgments of all scholars who were 
in the first eighteen areas on an alphabetical 
list were placed in the first sample, and the 
remaining judgments comprised the second 
Sample, A three-dimensional solution was 
obtained from the similarity judgments of 
each sample. The two configurations were 
compared by Correlating the di 
each possible pair of stimuli in one configura- 
tion with the corresponding distances in the 
other configuration, This Correlation was 88 
(V = 630). Thus, it appears that in the present 
circumstances the Sorting method of data 
collection yielded stable results, 

There is a second way in which the method 
of data collection used in the present study 
may yield unreliable configurations, Stimuli 


*J. Bs Kruskal, How to use M-D-SCAL, à program 
to do multidimensional scaling and multidimensiona] 
Unfolding, March 1968. This paper and the accompany- 
Ng computer Program can be obtained by writing to 

ea <ruskal, Bell Telephone Laboratory, Murray 
Hill, New Jersey 07974. 


may cluster rather than be evenly dispersed 
along the dimensions. This is not bad in itself, 
but with the data collection method used here 
the distances between points in different 
clusters may be less reliable than the distances 
between points in the same cluster. Visual 
inspection of the final three-dimensional solu- 
tion from the Illinois sample did reveal cluster- 
ing of areas. The areas could be grouped into 
eight clusters on the basis of their interpoint 
distances and visual inspection of the con- 
figuration, In Order to test the reliability of 
intercluster distances, the two three-dimen- 
sional configurations descri bed in the preceding 
Paragraph were used, In both configurations, 
centroids were computed for each of the eight 
clusters of areas, The distances among the 
centroids in each configuration were then 
obtained. If intercluster distances are reliable, 
then there should be a high correlation between 
Corresponding distances in the two configura- 
tions. This was, in fact, the case; the correla- 
tion was .88 (N = 28). Thus, although cluster- 
ing of stimuli occurred, it appears that the 
intercluster distances are reliable, 

A third problem associated with the method 
of sorting is that individual differences in the 
Perceptions of areas cannot be evaluated in the 
usual ways (ef, Carroll & Chang, 1969). Since 
the areas were clustered in eight sets in the 
accepted solution, one method of evaluating 
agreement among Judges would be to compare 
the eight Separate three-dimensional solutions 
that could be obtained from judgments of 
scholars in each of the eight clusters, These 
solutions were obtained and interpoint dis- 
tances in each solution were correlated with the 
distances in every other solution. The correla- 


73. No configuration stood out as different 
from the rest, results suggest that 
faculty Members in our sample perceive the 
relationships among areas in substantially the 
same way, regardless of their own area, 

' Figures 1, 2, and 3 Present plots of the three- 
dimensional Solution. Each dimension is plotted 
against the other two So that there are three 
two-dimensional plots. In Fj 

E D 
one is plotted along the horizontal dimension, 
and dimension two appears vertically, 

On the first dimension, physical science and 
engineering areas are at the extreme negative 
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Fic. 1. Dimension I appears horizontally, and Dimension IT appears vertically. 


end, while humanities and education areas are 
at the extreme positive end. Biological areas 
are on the negative side, though closer to the 
origin than are the humanities. We thus have 
“hard” or science-oriented areas at one end of 
the dimension, social sciences toward the 
middle, and humanities at the other end of 
the dimension. 

The second dimension (Figures 1 and 2) is 
a pure-applied dimension. At the extreme 
positive end are education areas. Accountancy, 
finance, and engineering areas are also at the 
positive end. On the negative end are phys- 
ical sciences, mathematics, social sciences, 
languages, history, and philosophy. Unlike 
areas at the negative end of this dimension, 
those at the positive end are concerned with 
practical application of their subject matter. 

The third dimension (Figures 2 and 3) 
appears to reflect the areas’ concern with living 
or organic objects of study. Areas at the 
positive end all study such subject matter, 
while areas at the negative end do not. Thus, 
agricultural, biological, social science, and 


education areas are high on the dimension. 
The first two of these groups involve study of 
all living systems, while the latter two groups 
are concerned primarily with the study of man. 
On the negative end of this dimension are all of 
the areas that do not study living things. These 
areas do not seem to be widely dispersed, and 
it appears that the only characteristics they 
have in common is the absence of biological 
objects of study. 


Scaling of Small College Data 


For the small college sample, solutions in 
six, five, four, and three dimensions were 
obtained, and each was rotated to principa 
axes to aid interpretation. Stress values for 
these solutions were .054, .087, .124, and .184 
for the six- through three-dimensional solu- 
tions, respectively. The four-dimensional solu- 
tion was chosen as the “best” solution because 
all four of its dimensions were interpretable, 
and its stress value was "good" (124) ac 
cording to Kruskal’s suggested evaluations. 
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We may first ask if any of the dimensions of 
this solution are comparable to dimensions of 
the Illinois three-dimensional solution. Since 
18 arcas were common to both solutions, this 
question can be examined by correlating the 
positions of these areas on each dimension of 
the Illinois solution with their position on 
cach dimension of the small college solution, 
Table 1 presents these correlations, The first 
dimension of the Illinois solution is virtually 
identical (r — .96) to the first dimension of the 
small college solution. The dimension distin- 
guishes hard sciences from Social sciences and 
humanities. The second dimension of the Il- 
linois solution is highly correlated f=- .81) 
with the third dimension of the small college 
solution. (The negative relationship is due to 
the inflection of the dimension on one solution 
and is of no consequence for interpreting the 
dimensions.) This dimension was interpreted 
in the Tllinois solution as “concern with 
“pplication.” Visual inspection of the third 
dimension of the small college solution sug- 
gested the same interpretation. On the third 
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Illinois dimension, areas with biological or 
social objects of study are distinguished from 
other areas. This dimension is highly related 
to the fourth dimension of the small college 
solution (r = .89). Thus, it appears that a 
dimension involving concern of areas with 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE THREE DIMENSIONS OF 
THE ILLINOIS SOLUTION AND THE Four DIMENSIONS 
OF THE SMALL COLLEGE SOLUTION ron 18 
AREAS COMMON TO Born SAMPLES 


Small college Illinois dimension 
dimension j 
I n III 
(I) -96 5:88 —.03 
(i) =á} 16 —.36 
(ILD) | =43 —.81 ES) 
(IV) 09 | 07 .89 
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biological or social processes is common to 
both solutions. 

The second dimension of the small college 
solution is not strongly related to any of the 
Illinois dimensions. Figure 4 shows this 
dimension plotted against the first dimension 
of the small college solution. Art, music, 
speech and drama, and modern languages are 
at the positive end of this dimension, while 
Social sciences such as political science, 
economics, and sociology are at the negative 
end. All of the areas that are a substantial 
distance from the origin are commonly found 
in liberal arts curriculae. Those at the positive 
end emphasize creative approaches to their 
subject matter, while those at the negative 
end emphasize empirical approaches. We may, 
therefore, tentatively label this dimension 
creative versus empirical liberal arts. 

It is also useful to inquire about the overall 
similarity between the Illinois and small 
college solutions. This problem was examined 
by computing canonical correlations between 
the two solutions for the eighteen areas 
common to both. The three canonical correla- 
tions are .99, .92, and .88, indicating that the 
two solutions are highly similar. 


Attribule Analysis 


Interpretation of these dimensions becomes 
more clear when they are related to ratings of 
each arei's attributes. Scholars at the small 
college rated each area on six bipolar adjectives. 
"These ratings were averaged over all raters, 
and the average for each area was correlated 
with its position on each of the four dimensions 
obtained from the replication Scaling. There 
were, thus, six attributes correlated with each 
of four dimensions. Table 2 presents these 
correlations. 

Dimension I is correlated C73) with the 
physical-nonphysical rating, indicating. that 
the areas arrayed along this dimension differ 
in the extent to which they study physical 
objects. Two other attributes, biological- 
nonbiological and interesting-of no interest, 
were substantially related to the first dimen- 
Sion, but neither is so highly related to the 
dimension as to suggest a straightforward 
Interpretation, 

imension II is not strongly related to any 
of the attributes, It was suggested above that 
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TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DIMENSIONS OF ACADEMIC 


AREA SCALING (SMALL COLLEGE SAMPLE) 
AND ATTRIBUTE RATINGS (N = 30) 


Academic area dimension 
Attribute rating 


T II III IV 

Pure-Applied —.01 04 | —.82 | —.09 
Physical-Nonphysical 73 | —.26 440 | —.26 
Biological-Nonbiological —.52 | —.03 | —.15 .66 
Interesting- | 

Of no interest -50 | —.16 .26 36 
"Traditional- 

Nontraditional , —.22 | —.15 | —.51 | —.00 
Life science- 

Nonlife science —44 | —.25 | —.10 .68 


this dimension involves creative versus empir- 
ical approaches to liberal arts. Dimension III 
was interpreted above as involving concern 
with application. This interpretation is sup- 
ported by the correlation (r — — .82) between 
this dimension and the pure-applied attribute, 

Dimension IV distinguishes biological and 
Social fields from other areas. The fourth 
column of Table 2 shows that both the biolog- 
ical-nonbiological and life science-nonlife sci- 
ence ratings are correlated with dimension IV, 
However, neither correlation is high enough 
to justify labeling the dimension according 
to either attribute. The problem is that neither 
attribute deals with the extent to which the 
area is concerned with social processes. Perhaps 
the best name for this dimension is “concern 
with life systems.” 


Discussion 
Three characteristics of 


matter are 
university 


academic subject 
Perceived by scholars in both a 
and a small college setting. The 
most prominent dimension (in terms of the 
variance it accounts for) distinguishes hard 
sciences, engineering, and agriculture from 
social sciences, education, and humanities. 
A good shorthand label for the dimension is 
“hard-soft.” The dimension appears to provide 
eus kind of empirical Support for Kuhn’s 
(1962) analysis of the paradigm. By “para- 
digm Kuhn refers to a body of theory which 
is subscribed to by all members of the field. 
The Paradigm serves an important organizing 
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function; it provides a consistent account of 
most of the phenomena of interest in the area 
and, at the same time, serves to define those 
problems which require further research. Thus, 
fields that have a single paradigm will be 
characterized by greater consensus about 
content and method than will fields lacking a 
paradigm. Kuhn specifically designates physical 
and biological sciences as paradigmatic. He 
does not discuss agricultural and engineering 
areas, but they may also be considered to be 
paradigmatic, since they are grounded in their 
related pure fields. The areas at the extreme 
positive end—the humanities and education 
areas—are not paradigmatic. Rather, content 
and method in these areas tend to be idio- 
syncratic. The social sciences and business 
areas are also on the positive end of this di- 
mension, but closer to the origin. These are 
fields that strive for a paradigm; but have 
yet to achieve one. 

A second dimension underlying the way 
scholars view academic areas is the concern 
of the area with application to practical 
problems. Education, engineering, and agri- 
cultural areas are distinguished from hard 
sciences, social sciences, and humanities. 
The interpretation of this dimension is sup- 
ported by its correlation with ratings of the 
areas on a pure-applied attribute dimension 
(r = —.82, N = 30). This dimension also 
appears to be used by scholars regardless of the 
kind of institution they are associated with. 

Scholars also distinguish biological and social 
areas from those that deal with inanimate 
objects. This dimension also appears to be 
general to scholars in diverse institutions, since 
it was used by those at the University of 
Illinois and at a small liberal arts college. Tt is 
labeled “concern with life systems.” 

The one dimension that was not used by 
scholars at both institutions distinguished 
creative and empirical liberal arts areas. It is 
possible that this dimension did not appear in 
the Illinois solution because the areas that 
define the positive end of the dimension (art 
music, and speech and drama) were not in- 
cluded in the Illinois judgment task, It is also 
possible that this dimension merely reflects the 
way that areas are grouped at the liberal 
college where we collected data, 

This study has significance for at least two 
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aspects of the scientific investigation of 
scholarly endeavors. First, investigations oí 
the role of social structure in scholarly work 
tend to be restricted to a single or a few 
academic areas (Gouldner, 1970; Menzel, 1962 ; 
Pelz & Andrews, 1966). The subject matter 
differences that have been described here 
show why it may be unwise to generalize such 
studies to other academic areas. A subsequent 
article (Biglan, 1973) is addressed to this 
problem. Relationships are examined between 
the subject matter characteristics identified in 
this study and the structure and output of 
university departments. 

Second, the. analysis is relevant to the 
study of the cognitive processes of different 
areas. Increasing emphasis is being given to 
the way in which both the content and methods 
of a field are linked to the cognitive and 
perceptual processes of its members. Kuhn 
(1962) has shown how changes in scientific 
theory can be understood as a process of cogni- 
tive reorganization on the part of people in 
the field. Consistent with this, Piaget (1971) 
draws parallels between the conceptual systems 
of science and basic aspects of cognitive 
development. The present analysis provides a 
Systematic framework for exploring the role 
of cognitive processes in academic fields. 
Specifically, it suggests that the three most 
important dimensions for characterizing the 
"cognitive style" of an area concern its use of a 
paradigm, its attention to practical application, 
and its concern with life systems, Moreover, 
the analysis. presented here suggests the 
degree to which styles are similar in different 
arcas. 

In Summary, three. dimensions 
characterize the subject matter of academic 
areas In most institutions, The dimensions 
Involve (a) the degree to which a paradigm 
exists, (b) the degree of concern with applica- 
Hon, and (c) concern with life systems. These 
characteristics may have an important effect 
on the type of structure and output that a 
department has, Moreover, these dimensions 
may provide a useful framework for studying 
the cognitive style of scholars in different areas. 
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The social structure and output of sch 


n terms of the characteristics of thei 


This article examines relationships between 
the characteristics of academic subject matter 
and the structure and output of university 
departments. Despite considerable attention 
to university organization in recent years, the 
possibility that the subject matter requires or 
contributes to particular kinds of organization 
has not been systematically evaluated. In an 
earlier article (Biglan, 1973), scholars’ judg- 
ments identified three important features of 
academic subject matter, Academic areas 
differ according to (a) the existence of a single 
paradigm, (b) their concern with practical 
application, and (c) their concern with life 
Systems. This study defines limits on the 
generality of organization studies that are 
restricted to a single academic area and calls 
attention to the dangers inherent in ignoring 
subject matter characteristics, 
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; 1973) academic areas were clustered 


UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS 
Department Structure and Out put 


Social connectedness among faculty members. 
Unlike departments in most formal organi- 
zations, university departments do not have 
clear lines of authority in which some members 
must answer to others. Oncken (1971) showed 
that the typical university department has a 
distribution of control that is egalitarian. In 
the absence of a clear, formal structure, 
informal relations among colleagues—their 
social connections—may be crucial to the 
department’s functioning efficiently. Informal 
social connections also appear important for 
research activities, at least in the sciences, 
Hagstrom (1964) found teamwork to be 
characteristic of Physical science research. In 
these areas, the scholar’s informal relations 
with his colleagues are a prime source of 
technical information (Menzel, 1962) and 
appear to contribute to his scholarly produc- 
tivity (Pelz & Andrews, 1966). i 

Despite the apparent importance of social 
connectedness among scholars, its extent in 
different academic areas has not been investi- 
gated. The present study examines whether 
social connectedness varies with the charac- 
teristics of academic subject matter, of 
Particular interest is the question of whether 
high social connectedness is characteristic of 
areas other than Physical sciences, A second 
and equally significant question is whether 
Social connectedness is Positively associated 
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with scholarly productivity in areas other 
than the hard sciences. Despite the evidence 
just cited for such a positive relationship in 
hard science areas, the relationship between 
social connectedness and scholarly produc- 
tivity has not been investigated in other areas. 

Three aspects of scholars’ social connected- 
ness are examined in the present study. First, 
an individual may be connected to others in 
the sense that he likes working with them. 
Second, he may be connected by the extent 
to which others influence him. Finally, an 
individual is connected to others to the extent 
that he actually collaborates with them. Since 
teaching and research activities may engender 
different degrees of social connectedness, these 
three aspects of connectedness are examined 
separately for the two activities, 

Commitment to leaching, research, admini- 
stration, and service. Considerable controversy 
has raged in academia in recent years concern- 
ing the relative emphasis that should be placed 
on teaching and research. However, appro- 
priate standards for these and other scholarly 
activities may depend on the nature of the area. 
What evidence exists indicates that the empha- 
sis on, and significance of, teaching differs in 
physical and social science fields. Scholars in 
social sciences emphasize educating the whole 
student and evidence a more personal commit- 
ment to students than do those in physical 
sciences (Gamson, 1966; Vreeland & Bidwell, 
1966). Although informative, these studies 
need to be extended and elaborated. First, we 
need to examine whether emphasis on research, 
administration, and service activities 
differs according to academic area, 
it is important to know if schol 
various areas simply differ in Preferences for 
these activities or if they actually spend 
different amounts of time on them, Both of 
these questions are examined in the present 
study. The commitment of scholars in different 
areas to teaching, research, administration, 
and service are examined in terms of (a) liking 
for the activity and (b) the amount of time 
they actually spend on the activity. 

Scholarly output. The evidence is rather 
strong that different measures of scholarly 
output do not converge (Smith & Fiedler, 
1971), Thus, a variety of output measures are 


also 
Moreover, 
ars in the 


included in the present study. In the case of 
research, the quantity of monographs, journal 
articles, and technical reports are included as 
well as a measure of journal article quality 
that is based on the rated quality of the journal 
in which it is published. The effectiveness of 
graduate training at the doctoral level is 
indexed by ratings of the quality of the first 
Jobs that graduate students obtain upon 
completing their degrees and the number of 
doctoral dissertations sponsored. Unfortu- 
nately, no index of undergraduate teaching 
effectiveness was available. 

Despite research on relationships among 
scholarly output measures (cf. Cole & Cole, 
1967), the question of whether these measures 
differ systematically with academic area 
appears not to have been examined. The 
answer to this question has important impli- 
cations for the way we shall evaluate faculty 
members. If, for example, faculty members 
produce different numbers of monographs 
depending on their area, then we may want to 
weight Monographs differently when evalu- 
ating scholars in different areas. 


METHOD 


Data on department structure and output were 
collected at the Urbana campus of the University of 
Illinois in the spring of 1968. The university is a large, 
state-supported institution with an extensive commit- 
ment to research and graduate eduction. Most academic 
disciplines are represented on the Urbana campus; 
there are over 100 distinct curricula. 

In the early stages of research, data were collected 
on the organization of 47 departments. Since one 
purpose of our research was the study of the charac- 
teristics of successful graduate programs, only depart- 
ments granting PhDs were included in the sample. 


Sources of Data 


their commitment to teaching, research, administra- 


heads in 47 departments 
Dean of the Graduate 


tuae The remaining members of the faculty received 
p questionnaires by mail, Response rates within 
eu eens ranged from 19% to 100%, and the 
ae rate was - Because of their low response 
ate, some departments were deleted from the present 
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TABLE 1 


OPERATIONAL MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL CONNECTEDNESS AND COMMITMENT VARIABLES 


Variable Description 


Social connectedness 


Number of others— Respondents to the questionnaire listed people they said they liked to work with on 
3 like to work with teaching, research, and administration. The number of people named for each 
of these tasks was the measure. 


Number of sources of Respondents were asked to indicate the individuals and groups who influenced 


influence their research goals and teaching procedures. The number of sources indicated 
was the measure. 
Collaboration Respondents to the questionnaires indicated the number of fellow faculty members 
with whom they worked directly on research and teaching. 
A second measure of research collaboration was obtained by tabulating the number 
| of coauthorships each faculty member had on his journal articles. 
Commitment 
Preferences 


Questionnaire respondents were asked to distribute 100 points among the following 
tasks in accordance with their preferences for each t. 


ask: teaching, research, 
department administration, university 


administration, and service. 


Time allocation In a similar manner, respondents distributed 100 points 


indicate the proportion of time they spent on each, 
indicated the number of hours they spent on 
possible to devise measures of time spent on 


among these tasks to 
Since respondents also 
all university work, it was 
each activity. 


study. The average response rate of departments graduate students who had completed their PhDs in 
retained in this study was 65% + the years 1964-1968, 

Archival records provided data about publication It was important to obtain measures of the quality 
quantity and the first jobs which finishing graduate — of jobs and publications as well as their quantity. Our 
students obtained. An official university pamphlet approach to this problem was to ask faculty members 
entitled Publications of the Faculty is published annuall 


tl to rate the quality of graduate students’ first jobs and 
It lists all monographs, journal articles, technical 


the journals in which the scholars in our sample had 
reports, and dissertations sponsored by faculty members published. 
during the preceding 


u j year. Departmental records pro- 
vided information on the specific jobs obtained by all 


Operational Measurement of Variables 
? Comparison of respondents and nonrespondents for ial connectedness 
all departments included in the original sample indi- aria i 
cated that nonrespondents were mor 
members of the department. They were less likely to — derived from the q 
have advanced degrees, had a smaller percentage of Measures of » 
their time devoted to the university and department, for each faculty ; 


and spent more of their time on teaching. Although The quantity of 
these differences were statistically Significant, none lated: , 
accounted for more than 249 ; 


e peripheral in deriving each, 


uestionnaire, 


ublication quantity were tabulated 
member who received a questionnaire. 
four kinds of publications was tabu- 


of the variance. I Monographs, journal articles, dissertations 
another analysis, the relationships. between Snbjent Sronsored by the scholar, and technical reports, 
matter characteristics and return rate were examined rs x oe CHINA, Oncken & Fiedler, 1971) 
by correlating the , 


febiitn ratelot each D OD presents a detailed description of the development of 
three measures of the characteristics ot the tienasi e pdmal annete and first-job quality measures and 
men's subject matter (Biela. tens "hi, Presents evidence relevant t eir reliability 

was significantly related avait possa Tate validity, Briefly, the measure af rou ES 
application (r = .50, p < 05), idat be dase with — was derived for each questionnaire respondent who had 
ments in applied areas had r -part- published at least one article in 


higher rates of s the period 1964-1967 
The two other measures—existence of & paradis Die measure Was based on t | 


: he ratings of j 
ka: a paradig Net E Jeung our 
and concern with life systems Were XoL.si k adigm quality that were described above. Each of the " nal 
related to return rate (r= — 4; maS ae in which the scholar had published during the [sm 
respectively). 779, period of interest was noted, "Year 


] and the quality 
that journal was recorded. Then the vidas 


Y scores 
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TABLE 2 


CLUSTERING OF ACADEMIC TASK 


AREAS IN THREE DIMENSIONS 


Hard Soft 
Task 
area 
Nonlife system Life system Nonlife system Life system 
€ | | 
Pure Astronomy | Botany | English Anthropology 
Chemistry Entomology | German Political science 
Geology Microbiology History Psychology 
Math Physiology | Philosophy Sociology 
Physics Zoology Russian 
5 Communications 
Applied | Ceramic engineering Agronomy Accounting Educational administration 
Civil engineering Dairy science Finance and supervision 
Computer science Horticulture Economics Secondary and continuing 
Mechanical engineering | Agricultural economics education 
Special education 
Vocational and technical education 
| 


were summed and divided by the number of journal 
articles the scholar had published. An index of the 
quality of the first jobs of each scholar’s graduate 
Students was developed in essentially the same manner. 
A score for the quality of each job was obtained by 
averaging the judges’ ratings. The final job quality 
measure for the scholars was then derived by averaging 
these quality scores for all of the jobs that the particular 
scholar's graduate students had obtained. 


Analysis of Data 


In an earlier article (Biglan, 1973), a multidimen- 
sional analysis of 36 academic subject areas was pre- 
dimensions were derived from the judg- 
ments of scholars at the Unive ity of Illinois. The 
dimensions involved (a) the stence of a single 
paradigm (hard-soft), (b) 


dign concern with practical 
application (pure-applied), and (c) concern with life 
systems, It is possible to clu 


t [t ister areas on the basis of 
their position on each 


th of these three dimensions. 
Table 2 presents an organization of areas in eight 


clusters. The table lists the areas included in each 
cluster. Each cluster centroid is located in a different 
octant of the three-dimensional Space and can thus be 
characterized according to whether it is hard or soft 
pure or applied, and concerned with life Systems or not. 

This clustering suggests an analysis of 
approach to our examination of relationships between 
area characteristics and department Structure and 
output. Specifically, a three-way analysis of variance 
design corresponding to Hard versus Soft X Pure versus 
Applied X Life System versus Nonlife System was em- 
ployed in the analysis of structure and output data, 
"Thus, cach subjects data falls into one of the octants 
of this three-way design. In examining the way in 
Which area characteristics mediate relationships be- 
tween social connectedness and scholarly output, a 


four-way analysis of variance was performed. Here the 


variance 


four factors correspond to the hi 
connectedness by 
tioned. 


gh versus low social 
the three area factors just men- 


RESULTS 
Hard versus Soft Areas 


Social connectedness, Hard and soft areas 
differ significantly on one of three measures 
of social connectedness in teaching and on 
three of the four measures of social connected- 
ness in research. In each case, it is the hard 
areas that are higher in connectedness. For 
teaching activities, Scholars in hard areas 
report greater collaboration with fellow faculty 
members (Xy — .66) than do those in soft 
areas (Xs = 29, F = 17.52 df = 1/429, 
P < .01). There were no differences in the 
number of people with whom they reported 
liking to work on teaching or in the number of 
reported sources of influence on the courses 
they teach. For research activities, scholars in 
hard areas like to work with significantly more 


people on research (X, 1.93) than do those 
F = 14.29, df 


in soft areas (Xs = 1.36, 


= 1/584, $ < .01). Similarly, hard area 
scholars report more Sources of influence on 
their research goals (Xy = 2.12, Ñs = 1.70, 


F = 21.74, df = 1/369, $ 35:01). Theet 
to which scholars collaborate with other faculty 
members on research did not differ according 


a 
Inction or according to 


to the hard-soft dist 
any of the other area characteristics. Many 
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Fic. 1. Interaction between social connectedness and 
the hard-soft factor on journal article publications. 


respondents appeared not to understand the 
instructions to this question. As a result, a 
second measure of research collaboration, the 
number of journal coauthors, was included 
in the study. Analysis of this measure showed 
that hard area scholars have a significantly 
greater number of coauthors (Ñu = 5.67) than 
do their soft area (Xs = .63) counterparts 
(F = 47.48, df = 1/473, p < 01). 
Commitment. Hard and soft area scholars 
differ significantly in their commitment to 
teaching and research. As compared with hard 
areas, scholars in soft areas indicate a greater 
preference for teaching (Xu = 37.1, Yg 
= 48.7, F = 41.63, df = 1/620, p < .01) and 
actually spend more time on it (Xj = 19.1; 
Xs = 26.4, F = 42.29, df = 1/603, p < .01). 
For research, the situation is just the reverse. 
Hard area scholars show significantly greater 
preference for research than do those in soft 
areas (Xu = 41.1, Xs = 31.8, F = 22.89, 
df = 1/620, p < .01) and actually spend more 
time on it (Xa = 23.0, Xs = 15.1, F = 37.97, 
df = 1/603, p< .01). The analyses also 
revealed three-way interactions among the 
three area characteristics  (i.e., hard-soft, 
pure-applied, life system-nonlife System) in 
both preference for (F — 21.08, df = 1/620, 
« .01) and time spent on research (F 
= 13.79, df= 1/603, p < .01). These inter- 
actions indicate that differences between hard 
and soft areas in preference for, and time spent 
on research, are greatest in applied life system 
areas (agriculture and education) and pure 
nonlife system areas (physical sciences and 
humanities). In other words, the greatest 
differences on these variables are between 
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agriculture and education and between physical 
sciences and humanities. 

Scholarly output. The rate of publication of 
monographs and journal articles are both 
related to the hard-soft distinction. Scholars 
in hard areas produce significantly fewer 
monographs than do those in soft areas 
(Xn = 08, Xs = 28, F = 14.54, df = 1/473, 
p < .01), and they produce significantly more 
journal articles (Xu = 6.21, Xs = 2.72, F 
= 25.31, df = 1/473, p < .01) than soft area 
scholars. Caution, however, is appropriate in 
considering this last result. Since, as was shown 
above, the incidence of joint authorship is 
greater in hard areas and since journal articles 
were credited to the scholar when he was not 
first author, the greater incidence of journal 
articles in hard areas must be in part due to the 
same article being credited to more than one 
scholar. 

The relationship between social connectedness 
and scholarly output. A significant interaction 
was found between social connectedness and 
the hard-soft factor in their effects on journal 
article publication (F = 6.22, df = 1/473, 
p < .01). This interaction is shown in Figure 1. 
It indicates that social connectedness is more 
strongly related to journal article publication 
in hard areas than it is in soft areas. A second 
interaction between social connectedness and 
the hard-soft factor indicates that social 
connectedness and scholars’ technical report 
publication are positively related in hard areas 
but negatively related in soft areas (F = 4.32, 
df = 1/473, p < .01). 

Two other significant interactions are ap- 
propriately presented here. 


The social con- 
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the hard-soft factor, and the pure-applied factor o 
number of dissertations sponsored. n 
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nectedness, hard-soft, and pure-applied factors 
significantly interacted in their relationship to 
the number of dissertations that the scholars 
in our sample sponsored (F = 13.91, qf 
= 1/473, p < .01). Figure 2 illustrates this 
interaction. Positive relationships between 
connectedness and dissertations sponsored 
occurred in hard, pure areas such as physics 
and physiology and in soft, applied areas such 
as education and finance. An almost identical 
interaction occurred for the quality of graduate 
students’ first jobs (F = 7.17, df = 1/473, 
p <.01). Job quality is positively related to 
social connectedness in hard, pure areas and 
in soft, applied areas; job quality and con- 
nectedness are unrelated in the remaining 
areas, 


Pure versus Applied Areas 


Social connectedness. Pure and applied areas 
differ significantly on one of three measures of 
teaching connectedness and two of four 
measures of research connectedness. Scholars 
in applied areas like to work with significantly 
more people on teaching than do scholars in 
pure areas (X4 = 1.30, Xp = -93, F = 10.13, 
df = 1/584, p < .01). Similarly, applied area 
scholars like to work with more people on 
research than do those in pure areas (X4 
= 188, Yp=141, F= 9.98, df = 1/584, 
P < .01). And they report more sources of 
influence on their research goals than do the 
pure area scholars (Y, = 248, X» = 1.63, 
F = 37.47, df = 1/569, p < .01). A significant 
Interaction between the pure-applied and 
hard-soft factors was also found for number 
of sources of influence on research goals 
(P = 1684 Gf = 1/569, -< 01), Tt chewed 
that the difference between pure and applied 
areas on this variable is larger for hard areas 
(e.g., physics vs. engineering) than it is for 
soft areas (e.g., education vs. English), 

Commitment. Scholars in pure areas like 
research activities more than do those in 
applied areas (X4 = 333, Y, = 307, F 
= 11.02, df = 1/620, p< 01). However, 
according to our results for time Spent, pure 
area faculty do not actually spend more time 
9n research, Applied area scholars like service 
activities more than do those in pure areas 
(X4 = 78, Y, = 34, F = 33.81, df = 1/603, 
P < 01) and actually spend more time on 


them (Xa = 4.4, XY, = 26, F= 12.75, df 
= 1/603, p < .01). A significant three-way 
interaction on preference for service shows that 
the main effect difference between pure and 
applied scholars’ preference is primarily due 
to the high degree of liking for service that 
was reported by individuals in education (soft, 
applied, life system fields) and engineering | 
(hard, applied, nonlife system fields) areas | 
(F = 15.49, df = 1/620, p < .01). A similar 
result occurred for the amount of time actually 
devoted to service, but it was only significant 
at the .05 level. 

Scholarly output. Pure and applied areas 
differ in the production of technical reports 
and the rated quality of their graduate 
students’ first jobs. Applied area scholars 
publish more technical reports (Xa = 46, 
Xp = 16, F= 6.64, df = 1/473, p < .01), 
and the rated quality of graduate students? 
first jobs is higher in applied areas than it is in 
pure areas (Xa = 5.82, Vp = 4.85, F = 10.30, 
df = 1/75, p< .01). 

The relationship between social connectedness 
and scholarly output. The relationship between 
social connectedness and rate of monograph 
publication differs, depending on whether the 
area is pure or applied (F = 4.09, df = 1/473, 
$ < .01). In pure areas, connectedness is 
positively related to monograph publication, 
while in applied areas the scholars’ social 
connectedness makes no difference. An inter- 
action was found among the social connected- 
ness, pure-applied, and life System factors in 
their relationship to the technical report 
publication of scholars. Social connectedness 
and technical report output are positively 
related in applied life System fields (education, 
agriculture), negatively related in pure life 
System areas (life and social Sciences), and 
unrelated in other areas (F = 4.25, df = 1/473, 
p <.01). 


Life System versus Vonlife System Area y 


Social connectedness. Scholars in life system 
and nonlife System areas differ in the number 
of people with whom they like to work on 
teaching. Those in life system areas like to 
work with Significantly ^ more people (Xis 
= 128, Aun 94, F = 8.85 df = 1/584. 
P < .01). Moreover, TM i 


1 there is a significant 
three-way inte 


Taction for the effects of area 
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Fic. 3. Three-way interaction for number of people with 
whom respondent likes to work on teaching. 


characteristics on the number of people with 

- whom scholars like to work on teaching activi- 
ties (F = 1243, df = 1/584, p < .01). The 
interaction is illustrated in Figure 3. It appears 
due to the differences between life system and 
nonlife system areas in hard, pure areas and 
in soft, applied areas. In both sets of areas, 
scholars in life system areas (i.e., life sciences 
and education) report liking to work with 
more people on teaching than do their counter- 
parts in nonlife system areas (physical sciences 
and humanities). 

The life system factor is related to only one 
of the four measures of research connectedness. 
Scholars in life system areas report signifi- 
cantly more sources of influence on their 
research goals than do scholars in nonlife 
system areas (Xis = 203, Xu, = 1.79, F 
= 6.94, df = 1/569, p < .01). 

Commitment. Life system and nonlife system 
areas differ significantly on both measures of 
commitment to teaching, but they do not 
differ in commitment to any other scholarly 
activities. Scholars in life system areas indicate 
that they like teaching less than do scholars 
in nonlife areas (Xis = 38.7, Xu, = 47.6, 
F = 26.40, df = 1/620, p < .01). And, the life 
system scholars actually spend less time on 
teaching (Xis = 20.2, Xx; = 26.3, F = 21.50, 
df = 1/603, p < .01) than their nonlife counter- 
parts. A significant interaction (F = 9.96, 
df = 1/603, p <.01) among all three area 
factors showed that time spent on teaching is 
particularly small in agricultural areas ihard 
applied life system areas). i 

Scholarly output. Life system areas did not 
differ significantly from nonlife system areas 
on any of our measures of scholarly output. 

Relationships between social connectedness 
and scholarly output. Significant interactions 
occurred between social connectedness and the 


life system factor as they are related to the 
number of dissertations sponsored (F = 6.91, 
df = 1/473, p< .01) and the quality of 
graduate students’ first jobs (F = 8.57, df 
= 1/473, p <.01). Social connectedness is 
positively related to both of these output 
measures in areas that do not involve life 
systems, but is not related to them in life 
system areas. 


Discussion 
The Existence of a Paradigm 


The term “paradigm” refers to a body of 
theory that is subscribed to by all members of 
a field (Kuhn, 1962). The paradigm serves 
important organizing functions; it provides a 
consistent account of most of the phenomena 
of interest in the area and, at the same time, 
defines problems which require further study. 
Fields that have a single paradigm are charac- 
terized by greater consensus about appropriate 
content and method than are nonparadigmatic 
fields. 

The present study suggests that a paradigm 
also permits structural and output features to 
develop that are not possible in nonpara- 
digmatic areas. The paradigm permits greater 
social connectedness among scholars, particu- 
larly on their research. The common frame- 
work of content and method which it provides 
for the members of the field means that their 
attempts to work together will not be hindered 
by differences in orientation. In nonpara- 
digmatic fields, on the other hand, scholars 
must work out a common definition of prob- 
lems and method of approach before they can 
begin to work together. Our findings concerning 
social connectedness are that output relation- 
ships suggest that the paradigm may even re- 
quire social connectedness in a way not true of 
soft or nonparadigmatic areas. Social con- 
nectedness is related more positively to both 
journal article and technical report publication 
in hard areas than it is in soft areas. Menzel's 
(1962) studies of physical sciences suggest 
that colleagues of the hard area scholar 
enhance his productivity by providing him 
with important technical information relevant 
to work on the paradigm. Connectedness may 
also be more highly related to scholarly output 
in paradigmatic areas because the paradigm 
permits research problems to be efficientlv 
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broken into subproblems with confidence that 
the results for each part can be reintegrated. 

The paradigm also appears to permit a 
more abbreviated form of scholarly communi- 
cation. Compared to scholars in soft or non- 
paradigmatic areas, those in hard or para- 
digmatic areas publish fewer monographs and 
more journal articles. In paradigmatic areas, 
it is not necessary to provide detailed descrip- 
tions of the content and method that underlie 
a piece of research; these are understood by 
anyone familiar with the paradigm. In this 
case, journal articles, with their restrictions 
on length, provide an appropriate means of 
communication. In the soft areas, where 
paradigms are not characteristic, the scholar 
must describe and justify the assumptions on 
which his work is based, delimit his method or 
approach to the problem, and establish criteria 
for evaluating his own response to the problem. 
Such an undertaking requires a monograph- 
length work. 

The paradigm may also account for the 
differences between hard and soft areas in 
commitment to teaching and research. The 
greater commitment of hard area scholars to 
research may be because important graduate 
training takes place in the research setting. 
As Kuhn (1962) suggests, budding scholars 
must be socialized to the regnant paradigm. 
One way for this to occur is for the graduate 
student in a hard area to work with a faculty 
member on his research. In nonparadigmatic 
areas, research is more independent and 
idiosyncratic (cf. the smaller social connected- 
ness on research in soft areas). Thus, the 
faculty member will have less need for graduate 
research assistants, and at the same time, the 
graduate student will Probably profit more 
from independent study than he will from 
working under a faculty member. 


Concern with A pplication 


Concern with application apparently re- 
quires a number of things of the individuals 
in a department. These include commitment 
to service activities, publication of technical 
reports, and a generally more socially con- 
nected collegial structure. The applied area 
scholar indicates a greater liking for service 
activities and actually spends more time on 
them. Perhaps as a compensation for this 


commitment, scholars in applied areas report 
less liking for research activities than do their 
colleagues in pure areas. The service function 
of applied areas is also evident in the finding 
that scholars in applied areas publish more 
technical reports than their pure area col- 
leagues. Presumably, technical reports provide 
an ideal format for communicating detailed 
research results to the groups and individuals 
who are serviced by applied areas. 

Emphasis on the practical value of the 
scholar’s work apparently leads him to rely 
on the evaluation of others. Compared with 
scholars in pure areas, those in applied areas 
report liking to work with more people on 
both research and teaching activities. And, 
applied area scholars report that their research 
goals are influenced by more sources. Exami- 
nation of questionnaire responses indicated 
that many of these sources are outside agencies. 
This is particularly true in agricultural and 
engineering areas. 

At least for some applied areas, it appears 
that the scholar’s social connections to outside 
agencies increase the likelihood of his pro- 
ducing technical reports. Thus, in applied 
areas such as education and agriculture, social 
connectedness is related positively to the rate 
of technical report publication. In such pure 
areas as life and social sciences, these variables 
are related negatively, and in all remaining 
areas they are unrelated. One reason for these 
findings could be that when scholars in educa- 
tion and agriculture areas are high on our 
social connectedness measure, it is because 
they are connected to outside agencies which 
also encourage the scholars to write technical 
reports. In the social and life sciences, how- 
ever, the scholar who scores high in social 
connectedness is probably connected to his 
colleagues. Such contacts would detract from, 
rather than enhance, his or her production of 
consumer-oriented technical reports. 


Concern with Life Systems 


The most distinctive characteristics of life 
system areas involve their graduate training. 
In many life System areas, this function 
appears to be performed by faculty members 
acting as a committee of the whole. Scholars 
in these areas report liking to work with more 
people on teaching activities, In nonlife areas, 
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the social connectedness of scholars is related 
positively to the number of dissertations they 
sponsor and the quality of their graduate 
students’ first jobs. This is most likely because 
the scholars’ connections help him find good 
jobs for students and this enhances his attrac- 
tiveness as a sponsor of dissertations. However, 
in life system areas, social connectedness is not 
related to the sponsoring of dissertations or to 
first-job quality. Anecdotal evidence indicates 
that in many of these departments, the 
graduate student’s work is periodically re- 
viewed by a committee of faculty members. 
Moreover, job placement tends to be conducted 
by the central administration of the depart- 
ment. These factors would tend to diminish 
the importance of the social connections of 
the student’s dissertation adviser. 

In addition to these features, life system 
areas evidence less commitment to teaching 
activities. They like them less and spend less 
time on them than scholars in nonlife areas 
do. It may be that, like hard areas, life system 
areas train their graduate students in research 
settings. This is known to be the case for most 
life sciences at Illinois. 

One characteristic of life system areas that 
does not involve graduate training is the 
influence on scholars’ research goals. Indi- 
viduals in life system areas are influenced by 
more people than are those in nonlife system 
areas, Examination of the questionnaires indi- 
cated that this is primarily a matter of the 
influence of outside agencies. It is possible that 
society has a more immediate and pressing 
concern for the products of research in these 
fields; fields such as education and life sciences 
are more directly relevant to the needs of 
large numbers of people. Hence, agencies 
outside the university attempt to shape 
directly the research being done in these fields. 


Some Implications 


The findings of this study have important 
implications for the conduct of uc 
universities and for our procedures € 
practices In evaluating university i de 
rese g sity faculty 
Research on universities. T) 2 
suggests the inadvisability P. " ts ra 
approaches to studying university a "e 
y org 


tions. One approach i aniza- 
is to c E A 
proa to collect organizational 


data in a variety of fields and ignore area 
differences (Hill & French, 1967) in analyzing 
relationships among variables. This procedure 
is likely to mask different relationships in 
different areas. For example, for the data of 
the present study collapsed over area, we 
find a slight positive relationship between 
social connectedness and (a) rate of journal 
article publication (F = 3.99, df = 1/473, 
p < 01) and (b) number of dissertations 
sponsored (F = 4.77, df = 1/473, p < .01). 
But, as the results presented earlier show, the 
relationship between connectedness and these 
output variables may be significantly different, 
depending on the area. Thus, lumping together 
data from different areas may provide an 
inaccurate account of the organization of 
specific areas. 

A second approach to organizational studies 
in universities is to restrict them to one or a 
few academic areas. This isn’t bad in itself, 
but the findings presented here suggest that 
such studies will not be generalizable to dis- 
similar academic areas. For example, studies 
of collegial relations in the physical sciences 
indicate that social connectedness is high in 
these fields (Hagstrom, 1964) and that it 
enhances scholarly productivity (Menzel, 1962; 
Pelz & Andrews, 1966). The present study 
places distinct limits on the generality of these 
findings; it suggests that they hold also for 
engineering, agricultural, and life science areas, 
but not for such soft areas as education, 
humanities, and social sciences. 

Evaluation of faculty members. The results 
of this study show that universitywide 
standards for the evaluation of faculty 
members will not be possible. To begin with, 
areas differ in their norms concerning commit: 
ment to teaching, research, and service. Harc 
areas evidence a greater commitment to 
research and a lesser commitment to teaching 
when compared with soft areas. Similarly» 
service is a distinctly more significant activity 
in applied areas than it is in pure areas. Thus, 
when we establish standards for evaluating the 
scholar’s work, we shall first need to conside 
the relative importance of each ; 
scholarly activities in his or her area- simil , 
considerations arise when we examine the E 
in which scholarly output is related to acaden 
area. Hard area scholars publish more jour“ 
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articles and fewer monographs than do those 
in soft arcas; applied area scholars publish 
more technical reports than do pure area 
Scholars. In light of these findings it would be 
a mistake to give a journal article, monograph, 
or technical report the same weight when 
evaluating scholars in different areas. In sum, 
it appears that any attempt at universal 
standards for academia will impose a uni- 
formity of activity and output which is 
inconsistent with the particular subject matter 
requirements of specific areas. 


SUMMARY 


The structure and output of university 
departments are related to three characteristics 
of academic subject matter. The existence of 
an agreed upon paradigm in an area provides 
a structured framework that appears to 
encourage certain forms of organization. 
Compared to nonparadigmatic areas, those 
with a paradigm evidence greater social 
connectedness on research activities, greater 
commitment to research, less commitment to 
teaching, the publication of more journal arti- 
cles, and the publication of fewer monographs. 
Moreover, social connectedness is positively 
related to journal article and technical report 
publication in paradigmatic areas, but this is 
not true of other areas. The organization of 
applied areas is distinct from that in pure 
areas. Applied areas evidence a greater commit- 
ment to service activities, a higher rate of 
technical report publication, and a greater 
reliance on colleague’s evaluations. In contrast 
to nonlife system areas, scholars in life system 
areas appear to function as a group in training 
their graduate students and evidence a 
generally smaller commitment to teaching 
activities. Moreover, the public’s interest in 
life system research is suggested by the greater 
influence of outside agencies on the research 
goals of life system scholars. 

These results point to the need to consider 
subject matter characteristics in studying 
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academic organizations. They define limits on 
the extent to which studies in one area can be 
generalized to areas whose subject matter is 
different and indicate why studies of academic 
organizations should not lump together data 
that come from different areas. Finally, the 
study points to the need for evaluative stand- 
ards that are appropriate to the particular 
activities and outputs of the academic area. 
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STATISTICAL ACCURACY AND PRACTICAL UTILITY IN THE USE 


OF MODERATOR VARIABLES 


CRAIG C. PINDER! 
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Using Ghiselli’s (1956) prediction of predictability technique, two moderator 
variables—one empirically identified and the other, a hypothetical and perfectly 
accurate variable—were used in conjunction with a test battery to predict the 
criterion scores in a sample of customer engineers. The trade-off relationships 
between sample sizes, predictive accuracy, practical utility, and selection costs were 
explored, and many principles relating to moderated selection strategies were 
demonstrated. Improvements in multiple R and oes were gained by using the 
moderators. However, analysis of the average performance scores of subjects 
selected with the moderators suggested that the loss of sample size precluded the 


usual benefits derived through the use of small selection ratios. 


Recent interest in the problem of improving 
the predictive accuracy of psychological tests 
in selection strategies through the use of 
“moderator” or "modifier" techniques has 
generated a myriad of proposed methods and 
an almost equal number of discrediting or 
qualifying criticisms and counterproposals. 
Zedeck (1971) has provided a comprehensive 
summary and integration of this literature. 

One of the characteristics common to many 
strategies involving moderator variables, and 
among the most frequently criticized character- 
istics of these techniques, is the problem of the 
loss of utility that is encountered as the result 
of the discarding of "unpredictable" individ- 
uals. The criticism raised by McNemar (1969), 
for example, of the quadrant-analysis method 
proposed by Hobert (1965) and by Hobert and 
Dunnette (1967) is a case in point. Although 
predictive accuracy (in terms of improved 
multiple R and/or decreased standard error 
of estimate) may accrue from the discarding 
of unpredictable recruits and using a given 
test battery only to select personnel from a 
special subgroup of the total sample, the real 
benefit derived from the use of the battery in 
conjunction with such a controlled selection 
strategy will decrease as the proportion of the 
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sample discarded increases, and the costs of 
finding alternative strategies for the discards 
increases. As McNemar (1969) noted, a 100% 
hit rate is possible if we refuse to make statis- 
tical predictions for 93% of our cases, given a 
test with a validity coefficient of .70. The 
problem remains, what do we do with the 
“unpredictables?” In those cases where our 
selection ratios are very low there may be no 
problem, but in most practical situations this 
is not the case. Moreover, insofar as our means 
of determining who to test and who to discard 
before testing are not perfectly accurate, there 
will be an additional element of error and cost 
in the form of false negatives before testing, 
if such individuals are not hired into the 
organization by alternate selection procedures. 

The problems raised here are not peculiar to 
the off-quadrant approach, but characterize 
any strategy that involves discarding sub- 
groups of recruits before selection. Ghiselli's 
(1956) method of prediction of predictability 
is another technique that involves the same 
problems and costs. 

Although many proponents, critics, and 
reviewers of the moderator literature have 
repeatedly raised and discussed these problems; 
there has been an obvious lack of empirical 
data demonstrating the trade-off relationships 
between improved accuracy and decreased net 
utility encountered in using these moderated 
techniques. The present study is an attempt 
to demonstrate the relationships between 
sample size, validity, predictive accuracy, and 
utility in selecting proficient employees through 
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strategies involving the preselection of ‘‘pre- 
dictable” subgroups from a sample of recruits. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Two hundred and four customer engineers (CEs) 
working for a large midwestern computer manufacturer 
participated in the study. The subjects were selected 
from five job grades, having a mean age of 28.8 years 
(SD=4.85). The average subject had been a CE for 
34.9 months. All subjects were male, and 96% were 
white. 


Predictor Variables 


Tests used in the study and investigated as possible 
predictors (or moderators) were the following: 


1. SRA Adaptability Test 

2. Harris Inspection Test (HIT) 

3. Employee Aptitude Survey (EAS) 
Visual Pursuit 
Visual Speed and Accuracy 
Space Visualization 
Numerical Reasoning 
Symbolic Reasoning 

4. Ghiselli Self-Description Inventory (SDI) 
Supervisory Ability 
Intelligence 
Initiative 
Self 
Decisiveness 
Masculinity-Femininity 
Maturity 
Working Class 
Need for Achievement 
Need for Self-Actualization 
Need for Power 
Need for High Financial Reward 
Need for Security 


The Criterion 


The criterion variable was an Overall ranking of the 
CEs, based on a general appraisal of their job profi- 
ciency. Scores ranged from 1 to9 (M —4.80; SD -2.13). 

Data on 13 other variables, including demographic 
information and training data on the Subjects, as well 
as demographic information on the rating superv ors, 
were also gathered. 


Procedure 


The sample of 204 subjects was randomly subgrouped 
into a development group and a holdout group, com- 
posed of 131 and 73 subjects, respectively. Multiple 
linear regression was employed in a stepwise manner to 
predict the decile rank criterion using the SRA Adapt- 
ability Test, the HIT, and all of the EAS and SDI 
Scales, Using the development group, a battery of 
three tests—the EAS Space Visualization Test, and the 
Initiative and Need for Security scales of the SDI-— was 


identified as the most predictive combination of tests, 
meeting the F test of significance at the 1% level of 
confidence. The multiple R was cross-validated on the 
holdout sample (V=73), and the shrunken r was used 
to compute predicted test battery scores in the develop- 
ment group (N —131). These predicted battery Scores, 
as well as the corresponding criterion values, were 
transformed to Z Scores. Then, using the method 
described by Ghiselli (1956), the coefficient of unpre- 
dictability, D, was calculated for these subjects. 

In an attempt to find a moderator variable, that is, 
à predictor of predictability, all other test data and 
training information were correlated with the D 
statistic in the development group. The average tenure 
of the CE on his last three jobs was found to be the 
best predictor of 7, The relationship was cross-validated 
on the holdout group. Then, using the equation of the 
form $ 

D — a 4 b(T) 

where D = unpredictability and 7 = average tenure on 
last three jobs, seven arbitrarily selected values of D 
were used to determine seven critical (maximum) values 
of average tenure (T) that would S?rve to determine 
ingly unpredictable subjects. The 
D values used were -75, .80, .85, .90, -95, 1.00, and 1.05, 
Subjects in the development group were then sorted 
into groups according to their predicted unpredictability 
status, using their tenure Scores, and seven linear 
multiple regressions Were run on increasingly larger 
(and more unpredictable) subgroups of the develop- 
ment group. Where the sizes of the corresponding 
groups in the holdout sample were not too small, 
these multiple Rs were cross-validated on the holdout 
sample. 

The Tilton overlap statistic (O) was calculated for 
the distributions Of criterion scores of the subjects 
included in each regression analysis as compared to 
those excluded as the result of their high tenure Scores, 
This check was made in order to monitor any sampling 
differences in terms of criterion levels that would 
potentially affect the increase in multiple R at any 
Stage, due to restriction of Tange on the performance 
variable, Further, using this statistic, we were able to 
investigate whether subjects of any particular criterion 
range were more likely to be discarded as unpredictable 
than others. Finally, the standard error of estimate 
associated with each subsample stage and each multiple 


R was calculated, Increases in the cross-validated x 
value and decre 
estimate were si 


in the corresponding accuracy of 
; n as benefits resulting from the applica 
lion of the moderator, while the decreases in sample size 
needed to attain these benefits w 


vere seen as “costs.” 


In order to provide an estimate of the degree to 


T of predictability 
h A the same relative 
in sample size, the test battery was applied to 
ual D scores were 


which a hypothetical, perfect predicto; 


would affect gains in R? and ow for 
lo: 


Seven subgroups of subjects whose act 
the smallest, Thus, a “ceiling” estimat 
possible R and minim 


Absolu 


2 ate difference between the standardized 
predictor score and the standardized criterion score 


for each subject, ie, (D= |Zp—Ze]). 
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TABLE 1 
SAMPLE SIZES, IMPROVED R? AND gest FOR RUNS 1 THROUGH 7 UsixG TENURE AS MODERATOR 
VARIABLE ON DEVELOPMENT Group (N = 131) 
Maximum 
AN Sample 56 
Run number D tenure score (in percent) R | R dal 
in months 
1 I9 13 26 .524 215 1.67 
2 .80 19 38 459 21 1.82 
3 85 35 65 452 .204 1.95 
4 .90 51 79 A38 192 1 89 
5 95 68 85 Ad 497 1.85 
6 1.00 86 90 EIE 171 1.88 
7 1.05 108 92 407 166 1.89 
"Total group 100 395 156 1,96 


^ The sample sizes are cumulative, and thus the subjects in each run number are subsumed in the subgroups at all other higher 


numbered runs. 


egies, wherein the imperfect moderator—tenure—served 
as the basis for inclusion or exclusion of subjects. Again, 
multiple Rs, Tilton Os, and oe: were calculated at 
each state, 

Finally, to demonstrate the applied utility of the 
moderator variable, a hypothetical selection exercise 
was conducted in which the selection ratio was varied 
from .10 to .90 in the development group, and the mean 
and standard deviation criterion scores of the subjects 
hired under each condition using the real, empirical 
moderator, as well as the hypothetical, or perfect 
moderator, were compared to the corresponding 
statistics among subjects hired without the use of the 
moderator (i.e., on the basis of their total test battery 
scores alone). 

For example, given the task of hiring 13 CEs from 
the 131 subjects in the development group (selection 
ratio = .10), the means and SDs on the performance 
criterion of those 13 subjects whose test battery totals 
were the highest were compared to (a) the corresponding 
figures of the 13 subjects who were preselected according 
to their status on the tenure variable and then selected 
on the basis of their battery scores and (b) the same 
figures among those subjects who were preselected on 
the basis of their actual D scores, and then selected 
with the use of the battery. 


RESULTS 


Using the entire development group (N = 
131), the multiple R calculated between the 
criterion and the test battery was .395 (Gest 
= 1.96). When cross-validated o 
holdout group (V = 
(Geet = 2.08). 

The correlation coefficient calculated be- 
tween Ghisells D statistic and the best 
predictor of predictability (average tenure 
on last three jobs) was .295. When cross- 
validated on the holdout group, r fell to .20, 


n the complete 
73), r shrunk to .298 


The relationship between tenure and predict- 
ability was a negative one, with less tenure 
being associated with greater predictability. 
The critical tenure scores and the number of 
subjects in the development group with tenure 
Scores below each critical value appear in 
Table 1. For instance, using the cross-validated 
relationship between D and tenure, and setting 
D equal to .75, we find that the maximum 
tenure score acceptable to select this first, 
most predictable group, was 13 months. Only 
34 of the 131 subjects in the group had tenure 
Scores below 13. For these 34 CEs, the 
multiple R calculated between the criterion 
and the same three-test battery was .524 
(R = 215; Gest = 1.67). In this manner, the 
seven increasingly more unpredictable sub- 
groups were used to compute multiple Rs and 
standard errors of estimate, 
marizes these first seven runs. 


As shown in Table 2, all of the multiple rs 
found in runs 1 through 7 shrunk, and the 
corresponding c,,, figures were all larger in the 
cross-validation group than in the development 
group. Because the number of subjects in the 
holdout group with tenure scores below the 
critical values for the first two runs was too 
small, the Rs of .524 and .459 could not be 
cross-validated. Further, the same number of 
subjects (V = 60) had the tenure Scores 
necessary to cross-validate both runs 5 and 6 
so their cross-validated rs and standard errors 
of estimate were the same. 

By using the CEs actual D scores as the 


Table 1 sum- 


basis 
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TABLE 2 
SAMPLE Sizes, CRoss-VaLiDATED 7? VALUES FOR RUNS 3 THROUGH 7 AND Gest USING TENURE AS 
MODERATOR VARIABLE ON Horpovr Group (N = 73) 
; Manum. Samples k 
Run number D tenure score (in percent) r r Gest 
in months 
3CV .85 35 59 402 .162 1.85 
4CV -90 5 75 .382 .146 1.91 
5CV 95 68 82 301 091 2.02 
6CV 1.00 86 82 301 .091 2.02 
7 CV 1.05 108 89 271 .073 2.08 
"Total group 100 298 .089 2.08 


^ The sample sizes are cumulative, and thus the subjects in each run number are subsumed in the subgroups at all other higher 


numbered runs. 


for computing multiple Rs (again using the 
same test battery) we computed an estimate 
of the “ceiling” R, which could be attained if 
tenure had correlated perfectly with D. Thus, 
in runs 8 through 14, the same numbers of 
subjects were selected for the development of 
R as in runs 1 through 7, but in these runs the 
actual, most predictable subgroups of the 
development sample were used. Thus, run 8 
used 34 subjects (R = .978; oes: = .434), and 
run 14 used 121 subjects. Table 3 presents the 
results of runs 8 through 14, and Table 4 
presents the corresponding cross-validated 
values, as calculated on the corresponding 
subgroups of the holdout sample. Because of 


small sample sizes, runs 8 and 9 could not be 
cross-validated. 


TABLE 3 
SAMPLE Sizes, IMprovep R? AND oes FOR Runs 8 


THROUGH 14 USING Actuar D SCORE As MODER- 
ATOR ON DEVELOPMENT Group (N 


The Tilton overlap statistics calculated for 
the distributions of the criterion scores of the 
subgroups included in each run, as compared 
to those of the subjects excluded in each run, 
suggested that the subgrouping procedure 
extracted CEs of equal mean criterion ratings, 
but with different variabilities, as would be pre- 
dicted. The median percentage overlap for the 
22 runs was 93%, the range was from 77% to 
100%. In other words, unpredictable subjects 
were discarded from both sides of the regres- 
sion line at each pass. Table 5 presents the 
means and standard deviations of the criterion 
Scores for the “included” and “excluded? 
subjects at each pass, as well as the numerical 
differences between the various pairs of sigmas. 
As we would expect, the differences between 
the sigmas were greater in runs 8 through 14 


TABLE 4 


SAMPLE Sizes, Cross-VALIDATED 7? VALUES FoR Runs 


= 131) 10 Tunovon 14 AND oe USING ACTUAL D SCORE 
3 fs AS MODERATOR VARIABLE ON Horpovr Group 
amp N = 73 
Run number tin percent) R R? Cai ¢ 73) 
m" 2 Sample! 
8 26 978 F Run number | |. r 2 
9 38 049 | “oor d puer ; T 
10 65 803 | .645 | 114 10 CV 7 7 
» : 3 
T 79 643 | 413 |117 11 CV 79 p ios * 
12 85 .552 | .305 | 167 12 CV 90 : 479: | 1j 
13 90 472 | 223 | L8 13 CV 93 a a i 
z E "n H 
m 92 | 407 | 465 | 1.90 14 CV i00 | 2298 | “ona: | Bigs 
| à | | 
Total group 100 395 1.56 | 1.96 Total group | 100 | 298 089 2.08 
each Be Sample sizes are cumulative, and thus the subjects in * The sample sizes 


z number are subsumed in the subgroups at all other 
higher numbered rog. : 


are cumulativ, s the subj 
number are ive, and thus the subjects in 


each run E B 
sumed in the subgroups at all other 


higher numbered runs, 
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TABLE 5 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF CRITERION SCORES OF SUBJECTS DISCARDED AND ACCEPTED 
FOR PREDICTION BY THE MODERATOR VARIABLE 
Using tenure as moderator Using D as moderator 

Sta- | Unpre- | Predic- | Differ- 7 Sta- | Unpre- | Predic- | Differ- 
E ow | Sate | teste iie [me | 57 | bake | deus | iae | coe 
1 34 M 4.67 5.18 = 51 8 34 M 4.79 4.82 —.03 
SD 248 1.96 E SD 2.16 2.07 09 
2 50 M 4.85 4.72 BE 9 50 M 4.83 4.76 07 
SD 2.19 2.05 4 SD 2.22 1.96 26 
3 85 M 4.57 4.93 —.36 10 85 M 4.47 4.98 —.51 
SD 2.02 2.19 —47 SD 247 1.91 .56 
4 103 M 4.71 4.83 —.12 11 103 M 4.43 4.90 —47 
SD 2.26 2.10 16 SD 2.67 1.96 71 
5 112 M 4.79 4.80 —.01 12 112 M 4.21 4.90 —.69 
SD 2.51 2.07 H SD 2.76 2.00 76 
6 118 M 4.38 4.85 —47 13 118 M 4.31 4.86 55 
SD 2.72 2.06 66 SD 2.78 2.05 73 
7 121 M 4.10 4.86 —16 14 121 M 4.10 4.86 —.76 
SD 2.69 2.08 61 SD 2.69 2.08 61 
Cv3 43 M 5.47 5.09 38 | CV10 53 M 5.10 5.30 —.20 
SD 2.40 2.02 38 SD 2.69 1.98 71 
4 55 | M 5.11 5.29 | —.18 11 58 | M 5.40 5.21 19 
SD 2.54 2.07 47 SD 2.95 1.96 99 
3 60 | M 5.84 5.12 72 12| 66 | M 5.00 827 | —27 
SD 2.41 242 29 SD 3.56 2.02 1.54 
6 60 M 5.84 5.12 312 | 13 68 M 5.00 5.26 —,26 
„| SD 241 212 | 29] SD 3.2 2.11 1.21 

7 65 M 6.37 5.11 1.26 14 73 M 5.25 

| SD | 2.13 2.16 | —.03 SD | 248 | 


and runs 10 CV through 14 CV, where the 
most unpredictable people were in fact those 
excluded at each stage. 

Table 6 presents the means and standard 
deviations of the subjects having the highest 
predictor scores in each moderator group when 
subjects' actual D scores were used to preselect 
CEs. A trade-off in value in terms of these 
criterion scores appears between the use of the 
moderator on the one hand and the familiar 
selection ratio effect on the other. 

Table 7 presents the corresponding criterion 
data that resulted from the use of the CEs 
tenure scores as the moderator variable. 


Discussion 


The present data have demonstrated several 
principles in moderated selection strategies, 
First, through the use of the predictor of 
predictability model, R? increases and Tee 


t 
decreases, even when the moderator ca. 


n 


account for as little as 4% of the variance in D. 
Table 2 shows that by decreasing the sample 
size from 73 to 43 in the holdout group, 7° 
increased from .089 to .162, and øe, decreased 
from 2.08 to 1.85. 

Whether predictors of predictability can be 
found in practical settings that are more valid 
than the tenure variable used here is doubtful, 
given that the moderator itself does not serve 
in the multiple regression model as a predictor 
of job performance. In the present study, an 
extra stepwise regression was run using all 
training and demographic variables as possible 
predictors, in order to determine whether the 
moderator, tenure, would itself serve as à 
predictor in the test battery. Tenure was not 
found to be a valid predictor of the criterion 
when used in combination with the other 
variables. This check was conducted in light 
of the criticism raised by Zedeck (1971), that 
many so-called “moderator” variables are in 
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TABLE 6 


MEAN CRITERION SCORES OF THE CEs HAVING THE HIGHEST PREDICTOR SCORES 
IN EACH MODERATOR (D) SuncRoup 


Size of moderated group 

: " Complete 
sede | y | | | m 

d 34 50 85 | 103 | 112 118 | 121 |W = 131) 
10 13 6.84 745 7.23 7.23 7.23 6.92 6.92 6.38 
(L1) (107 — (LOD — (L0) — (10) (132 (132 (2.22) 
20 26 5.42 6.38 6.73 6.77 6.54 6.42 6.04 5.73 
(1.86) (1.27) (1.22) (1.21) (1.50) (1.58) (1.75) (2.03) 
30 39 5.33 5.62 6.18 6.18 6.13 6.15 5.90 
(L8) — (335 — (LS?) (17) (L81) (176) (1.88) 
40 52 5.54 6.08 6.12 5.98 5.85 5.58 
(2.96) (1.56) (1.66) (1.78) (1.86) (2.08) 
50 65 5.11 5.82 5.92 5.94 5.78 5.49 
(282 ^ (172) (175) (1.81) (1.96) (2.05) 
60 78 4.74 5.53 5.69 5.68 5.60 545 
Q.71 ^ (L80  (L83 (192 (198) (2.11) 
70 91 5.16 540 545 5.43 5.34 
(1.90) — (192) — (196) (2.00) (2.08) 
.80 104 5.08 5.16 5.14 5.17 
(2.00) (202) (194) (2.09) 
.90 117 4.94 4.94 4.97 
(2.03) — (2.02) (2.11) 


TABLE 7 


MEAN CRITERION SconEs OF THE CEs HAVING THE HIGHEST PREDICTOR Scores 
IN EACH. MopERATOR (TENURE) Suncrour 


| Size of moderated group | 
r M cies Moniin iet 2 . | Complete 
Selection y SSS Em 1 | | rroup 
ratio E | | | » 1 
34 50 | 85 103 112 118 121 (N = 131) 
| 
— '— d | = — 
10 13 6.23 6.08 6.54 6.54 6.38 6.46 646 | 638 
(1.64) (1.93) (1.90) (1.90) (1.85) (1.85) (1.85) | (2.22) 
20 26 5.42 5.23 6.27 6.04 6.04 5.92 592 | 5.73 
: (2.00) (2.21) (1.91) (1.87) (1.87) (1.79) (1.79) (2.03) 
30 39 4.90 5.77 5.64 5.59 5.82 5.82 5.90 
7 (2.15) (2.05) (2.05) (2.06) (1.92) (1.92) (1.88) 
40 52 5.46 5.44 5.52 5.60 5.57 5.58 
. 3 (2.27) (2.14) (1.99) (1.90) (1.98 2.08 
i, 50 65 5.34 5.35 5.42 5.46 548. ud 
. (2.23) (2.16) (2.12) (2.06) (2.11) (2.05) 
I 60 78 5.06 5.26 5.33 5.32 5.36 5.45 
i (2.33) (2.13) (2.07) (2.06) (2.10) (2.11) 
5 70 90. | 5.02 5.14 5. 5.27 5.34 
(2.12) (2.08) (2.06) (2.09) (2.08) 
80 104 4.90 5.01 5.11 5.17 
i (2.08) (2.07) (2.12) (2.09) 
-90 117 4.85 494 | 497 


7 (2.07) az | QD 
p Note. SDs are in the parentheses. REN 


| 
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fact not really moderators, since their inclusion 
in the multiple regression equation would assist 
in explaining criterion variance. This was not 
the case. 

A second observation of interest is the fact 
that unpredictable subjects were found at all 
ranges of the criterion variable. Unpredictable 
recruits who are discarded before selection 
may be either high- or low-potential per- 
formers, as shown in Table 5. Whether or not 
the discarding of potentially competent em- 
ployees actually constitutes a loss to an 
organization will be determined by the costs 
of recruiting, the proportion of the predictable 
applicants who are found to be acceptable, 
and the cost of allowing competent individuals 
to find employment with competitors. In the 
case of a “tight” labor market for managerial, 
professional, or technical personnel, this cost 
could be considerable, and should be a factor 
in the decision of whether or not to use a 
moderated selection strategy. 

The present study also demonstrates that 
moderator variables can be found, and that 
they can withstand the test of cross-validation 
without shrinking and losing all of their value. 

Further, through the use of actual D scores 
in runs 8 through 14 (as shown in Tables 3 and 
4), it was demonstrated how a highly valid 
moderator (here a hypothetical, perfect pre- 
dictor of predictability) could serve to further 
enhance our utility in selection, through 
greater increases in R? per percentage decrease 
in N, and through greater reduction in errors 
of estimate. In the cross-validation group, for 
example, we were able to increase r? from .298 
to .749 and reduce ces, from 2.08 to 1.31 by 
discarding the 20 most unpredictable subjects 
from our group of 73. (This method would of 
course be impossible in a real selection situa- 
tion, since no criterion information would be 
available for applicants.) 

The means and standard deviations shown 
for the criterion scores of the subjects included 

in each stage of the analysis, as compared to 
those excluded at each stage, provide a 
numerical illustration of how moderator 
variables work to identify cases that fall away 
from the regression line, in order that we may 
exclude them and proceed to make predictions 
for only those cases which are more predictable. 
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As shown in Tablet5, when tenure was 
the moderator the differences between the 
standard deviation of the "rejected" and 
the "predictable" subjects on the criterion 
variable were positive in 9 of the 11 cases, 
indicating that the most unpredictable cases 
were almost always being discarded through 
the application of the moderator. When the 
actual unpredictability score, D, was used as 
the moderator, the standard deviation of the 
criterion scores of the unpredictables was 
always greater than that of the predictables, 
indicating that the perfect moderator did a 
better job of prescreening unpredictable re- 
cruits:than did the tenure variable. 

The hypothetical selection problems sum- 
marized in Tables 6 and 7 provide a numerical 
illustration of how effective the moderators are 
in helping us to select a given number of 
employees from a group of applicants. 

In Table 6 we can see two forces at work 
determining the degree to which the perfect 
moderator assists in selecting successful em- 
ployees. Reading across the rows of Table 6, 
thus holding the number of CEs to be hired 
constant, and selecting this number from 
increasingly larger subgroups (which in effect 
means decreasing the selection ratio), mean 
performance scores increased steadily and then 
decreased as we approached the full sample 
size (V — 131). In using the larger subgroups, 
we were able to increase the average criterion 
performance, since at each stage there were 
more subjects from which to select the 13 top 
performers. Thus there was the familiar 
selection ratio eflect wherein we are able to 
choose better employees through using a 
larger pool of applicants. However, as we added 
more and more people to the applicant pool, 
we added increasingly more unpredictable 
subjects, and the result was that some of the 
13 predicted to be top performers were in 
fact overpredicted. Hence the mean criterion 
Scores fell again. And as we moved to subgroups 
of more unpredictable subjects, the criterion 
variance increased again because of the wide 
oval shape of the scatterplot relating the 
criterion and the predictor battery. 

The same general patterns appeared in 
Table 7, but not as clearly since the tenure 
moderator was not doing the perfect job of 


^ 
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prescreening applicants that we accomplished 
in Table 6 through the use of actual D scores. 

When our moderator was perfectly accurate 
in identifying predictable subjects, it was 
useful in assisting us in hiring more effective 
CEs than we were able to hire without the 
moderator (see Table 6). As the selection ratio 
increased (as we hired greater numbers of CEs), 
the optimal number of applicants to be tested 
increased. As the selection ratio approached 1 
(where V = 104 and greater), the moderators 
did not assist us at all. In fact, the mean 
performance ratings without the moderator 
were greater than those that resulted when 
either tenure or D was used. 

When we compare the results in Table 7 
(where tenure was the moderator) to those of 
Table 6, we can assess the practical value of 
our empirically identified moderator and 
compare it to the utility derived by using the 
perfect moderator. Reading across the rows 
of Table 7 reveals that the same sort of 
trade-off relationship between the selection 
ratio effect on the one hand and the moderator 
effect on the other was occuring. However, to 
the extent that tenure was not a perfectly 
accurate predictor of predictability, this 
moderator was less useful than in those cases 
where D was used. By using subgroups of the 
total sample, we lost the benefit of the selection 
ratio effect without receiving in return suffi- 
cient accuracy in identifying predictable high 
performers. Consequently, of the nine rows in 
Table 7, the moderator allowed us to improve 
the mean and variance in only three cases 
(where the selection ratio equals .10, .20, and 
-40) above that in the total group. In the other 
cases, we would have been able to select a 
better performing and „more homogeneous 
group of CEs through using the entire sample 
without the tenure moderator, thus taking full 
advantage of the selection ratio effect. 

It can be concluded that our empirically 
found moderator was of little or no benefit in 
helping to select given numbers of CEs. On 
the other hand, D, the perfect moderator, was 
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effective in this task. Presumably, the more 
accurate the moderator variable, the more 
useful it will be in such practical applications, 
Moreover, to the extent to which it would be 
difficult to find a moderator variable in actual 
selection settings which is more accurate than 
that found here, it is questionable whether 
moderated selection strategies with high selec- 
tion ratios will be of any value in selecting the 
top performers from our applicant pool. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Moderated selection strategies involving the 
preselection of recruits based on the likelihood 
that later statistical prediction will be accurate 
for them can be useful in increasing predictive 
accuracy. However, as demonstrated here, 
there are costs, some more obvious than others, 
related to the use of moderators. The validity 
of the predictor without the moderator, the 
accuracy of the moderator itself, the costs of 
false positives and false negatives, the selection 
ratio, and the cost of using the moderating 
test are some of the major factors that should 
be considered before the decision is made to 
employ the moderator. As these conditions 
vary, so will the net incremental utility 
derived from the use of the moderator variable 
in the personnel selection process. 
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A METHOD FOR EVALUATING ALTERNATIVE RECRUITING- 


SELECTION 


STRATEGIES: 


THE CAPER MODEL! 


WILLIAM A. SANDS? 
Naval Personnel Research and Development Laboratory, Washington, D.C. 


Managers of personnel systems justifiably demand an estimate of the payoff, in 
dollars, which can be expected to result from the implementation of a proposed 
selection program. The Cost of Attaining Personnel Requirements (CAPER) 
model determines an optimal recruiting-selection strategy. Specifically, the CAPER 
model provides the personnel manager with the information necessary to minimize 
the estimated total cost of recruiting, selecting, inducting, and training a sufficient 
number of persons to meet a specified quota of satisfactory personnel. This article 
describes the CAPER model and illustrates the application of the model to a 


personnel recruiting-selection problem. 
model are discussed. 


Managers of personnel systems justifiably 
demand an estimate of the payoff, in dollars, 
which can be expected to result from the im- 
plementation of a proposed selection program. 

Taylor and Russell (1939) published a series 
of tables which illustrated that the value of 
a test was a function of three considerations: 
(a) the validity coefficient (the predictor- 
criterion correlation); (6) the base rate (the 
proportion of persons currently accepted who 
are satisfactory); and (c) the selection ratio 
(the proportion of applicants accepted). These 
tables show that, for a fixed validity coefficient 
and base rate, lowering the selection ratio will 
improve the success ratio (the proportion of 
persons accepted who are satisfactory). 

It might appear that, for a given test validity 
and base rate, a personnel manager always 
should lower the selection ratio (i.e., become 
more selective). However, the optimal strategy 
is not this simple. If, as is often the case, a 
quota exists for a certain number of satisfactory 
personnel, lowering the selection ratio forces 
the recruiting and selection effort to be 
expanded. This strategy may or may not be 
cost effective. B 


'The purpose of this article is to demonstrate 


1 A brief, management-oriented paper describing this 
model was presented at the 12th Annual Military 
Testing Association (MTA) Conference (Sands, 1970). 

2 The opintons expressed are those of the author and 
do not necessarily reflect those of the Navy Department, 

Requests for reprints should he sent to William A 
Sands, Research Psychologist, Personnel Meastirement 
Research Division, Nayal Personnel Research and 


Development Laboratory, Building 200, Washi 
Navy Nard, Naskingion,, D.C 3650 longi 


The advantages and limitations of the 


the Cost of Attaining Personnel Requirements 
(CAPER) model. This model is designed to 
evaluate the cost consequences of alternative 
recruiting-selection strategies. Specifically, the 
CAPER model determines an optimal recruit- 
ing-selection strategy for minimizing the 
estimated total cost of recruiting, selecting, 
inducting, and training a sufficient number of 
persons to meet a specified quota of satisfactory 
personnel. In addition, the CAPER model 
considers the cost of an erroneous acceptance 
(selecting a person for a training program who 
subsequently fails to graduate) and the cost 
of an erroneous rejection (rejecting a person 
who would have succeeded if given the 
opportunity). Readers interested in similar 
approaches are referred to Doppelt and 
Bennett (1953) and Dunnette (1966). 


METHOD 


The personnel manager desiring to utilize the CAPER 
model to aid in the formulation of an optimal recruiting- 
selection policy must be able to specify the following 
information: the quota, the base rate, and the propor- 
tion of previous graduates and failures (separately) 
who would have qualified for acceptance at each possible 
cutting score on the new test (if it had been used for 
selection).! In addition, the following cost data per 
person must be specified : recruiting, selection, induction 


$ This terminology follows Curtis (1967) and seem? 
iar more appropriate to personnel selection. than ue 
more traditional terminology based upon à — 
model of medicine (e.g., “false positives). 

“Under the assumption of a bivariate T 
distribution, these proportions could be em f 
the usual test-criterion statistics (means, 9* 
deviations, and correlation). 
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TABLE 1 


PROPORTION OF GRADUATES AND FAILURES QUALIFIED FOR ACCEPTANCE 
USING VARIOUS CUTTING SCORES ON THE TEST 


Graduates Failures 
Cutting score Qualified for acceptance = Qualified for acceptance 
= Frequency Maius E requency 
Number Proportion* Number Proportion® 
0 0 | 500 1.000 0 500 1.000 
1 0 500 1.000 1 500 1.000 
2 0 500 1.000 10 493 .986 
3 0 500 1.000 17 483 .966 
4 2 500 1.000 29 466 .932 
5 6 498 .996 45 437 “S74 
6 11 492 .984 58 392 184 
y 21 481 .962 68 334 .668 
8 36 460 .920 72 266 .532 
9 52 424 848 66 194 .388 
10 66 372 TH 52 128 .256 
11 72 306 .612 36 76 152 
12 68 234 468 21 40 .080 
13 58 166 +332 11 19 .038 
14 45 108 .216 6 8 -016 
15 29 63 .126 2 2 .004 
16 17 34 .068 0 0 .000 
17 10 17 .034 0 0 | .000 
18 7 7 O14 0 0 .000, 


These data are based on an a 
^ These proportions are used for tli 


by MeNemar (1969), 
SR model. 


(processing), training, 
erroneous rejection. 

A hypothetical personnel recruiting-selection problem 
will be used to illustrate the application of the model 
equations. The manager of the personnel program needs 
50 graduates at the end of the next training period. 
The only admission requirement. under the ordinary 
selection procedure, is a medical clearance. Data on an 
experimental aptitude test are available for a large 
random sample of applicants previously admitted to 
the program. ‘This test was not used in the ordinary 
selection procedure, and students’ scores were not 
available to the instructor. Table 1 shows that 500 of 
the 1,000 persons graduated, indicating a .500 base rate, 

The best estimate for the cost of recruiting an 
individual is $50.5 This estimate covers the salaries 
of the recruiting personnel and advertising expenses, 


ë The assumption of lincar costs is questionable in 
most cases. lor example, the cost of recruiting 200 
persons typically is more than double the cost of 
recruiting 100 persons. Unfortunately, many (if not 
most) organizations do not maintain detailed personnel 
cost records to enable them to specify, for example, 
that recruiting the first 100 individuals costs $50 each, 
while recruiting the second 100 persons costs $60 each. 
This would reflect the increasing difficulty of contact- 
Ing more and more applicants. A version of the CAPER 
model that will handle stepwise-linear costs is reported 
elsewhere (Sands, 1971b). 


erroneous acceptance, and 


The cost of the ordinary selection procedure (medical 
examination) is $20 including the physicians’ salaries 
and laboratory fees, The cost of administering and 
scoring the experimental test is $5. The induction cost 
per individual is estimated as $15 and includes the 
administrative and clerical expenses involved in 
processing the selectee into the training program. The 
cost estimate for training is $400 and covers the salary 
of the instructor and course materials. The cost of 
accepting a person into the training program who 
subsequently fails to graduate (erroneous acceptance) 
is set at $100 and includes the administrative costs of 
termination, an estimate of the loss incurred as a 
result of decreased morale of persons remaining in the 
program, and the cost of negative behavior (e.g., 
damage to training equipment). The cost of rejecting 
an individual who would have graduated if he had been 
accepted (erroneous rejection) is estimated as $80. 
This cost estimate reflects the manager’s opinion of 
the disadvantage to the program when a competing 
company correctly accepts the individual,® 

„° Accurate „estimation various costs is 
dificult, particularly the costs of er 


düciss R n roneous personnel 
decisions. F or example, it could be argued that competi- 


that an erroneous 


the quota for gr 
recognized that 


= $ costs of the two types of 
decision errorsisequivale 


nt tosetting them equal to zero. 
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The first time the set of equations discussed below 
js employed, the results (numbers of persons and 
dollar costs) are computed for the ordinary selection 
procedure, in which the new test is not administered. 
‘Then the experimental selection procedure (the medical 
examination plus the test) is evaluated. The set of 
equations is used once for each possible cutting score on 
the new test. Finally, the optimal use of the experi- 
mental selection procedure is compared to the ordinary 
selection procedure in terms of the estimated total cost 
of meeting the quota of satisfactory personnel. A 
cutting score of eight on the test will be used for 
illustration. 

_ Equation 1 gives the formula for estimating the 
number of applicants who must be recruited in order 
to meet the quota: 


NR = Q/[(BR)(PG;)] BR>O; PG;>0 [1] 
where NR is the number recruited, Q is the quota of 
satisfactory personnel, BR is the base rate, and PG; is 
the proportion of graduates who would qualify for 
acceptance at the ith cutting score on the test.” 

Substituting the data pertinent to the ordinary 
selection procedure into Equation 1 gives: 
NR, = 50/[(0.500) (1.000) ] 
100 


wou 


Similarly, for the experimental selection procedure 
(i = 8): 


NR, = 50/[(0.500) (0.920)] 


109 


Equation 2 gives the formula for estimating the 
number of erroneous acceptances: 

NEA = (NR) (1 — BR)(PF;) [2] 
where NEA is the number of erroneous acceptances, 
PF; is the proportion of failures who would qualify 
for acceptance at the ith cutting score on the test, 
and the remaining symbols are defined above. 

Substituting the data pertinent to the ordinary 
selection procedure into Equation 2 gives: 


NEA, = (100) (1.000 — 0.500) (1.000) 
50 


iil 


[E 


Similarly, for 
(i = 8): 
NEA, = (109) (1.000 — 0.500) (0.532) 
= 29 


the experimental selection procedure 


Equation 3 gives the formula for estimating the 
number of erroneous rejections: 

NER = (NR) (BR) (i — PG;) B] 
where NER is the number of erroneous rejections, and 
the remaining symbols are defined above. 

Substituting the data pertinent to the ordinary 
selection procedure into Equation 3 gives: 


NERo = (100) (0.500) (1.000 — 1.000) 


7 Inasmuch as the test would not be administered 
under the ordinary selection procedure, no graduate or 
failure would be rejected on the basis of the test score 
and, therefore, PG = PF = 1,000 for this procedure. 
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Similarly, for the experimental selection procedure 
(i = 8): 
NER. = (109) (0.500) (1.000 — 0.920) 
=4 
Equation 4 gives the formula for estimating the 
number of persons who will be accepted : 


NA 2 Q4- NEA [4] 


where NA is the number accepted, and the remaining 
symbols are defined above. 
Substituting the data pertinent to the ordinary 
selection procedure into Equation 4 gives: 
NA, = 50 + 50 
= 100 


Similarly, for the experimental selection procedure 
-8: 
NA, = 50 + 29 

= 79 

Unlike the above four equations that were applicable 
to both the ordinary selection procedure and the 
experimental selection procedure, the estimation of 
total cost requires separate equations. 

Equation 5a gives the formula for estimating the 
total cost of employing the ordinary selection procedure 
to meet the quota of satisfactory personnel : 


TC, = [(NR)(CR)] + E(NR) (CO)] + CCNA) (CI)] 
+ [(NA)(CT)] + C((NEA) (CEA)} 
+{(NER)(CER))] [5a] 


where TC, is the total cost of using the ordinary selec- 
tion procedure to meet the quota, CR is the cost of 
recruiting a person, CO is the cost of administering the 
ordinary selection procedure, CI is the cost of inducting 
a person, CT is the cost of training a person, CEA is 
the cost of an erroneous acceptance, CER is the cost 
of an erroneous rejection, and the remaining symbols 
are defined above. 

Substituting the data pertinent to the ordinary 
selection procedure into Equation 5a gives: 


TC, = (100) ($50) ]+[ (100) ($20) ]+[ (100) ($15)] 
+L (100) ($400) ]--E | (50) ($100) ] 
+-{ (0) ($80) }J 
= [$5,000] + [$2,000] + [$1,500] 
-L [40,0007 + [$5,000] 
= $53,500 


Equation 5b gives the formula for estimating the 
total cost of employing the experimental selection 
procedure to meet the quota: 


TC, = (NR) (CR) + CENR) (CO)] +f NR) (CP) 

+ ENA) CDL CN A) (CT)] 

4+E{ (NEA) (CEA)} + {((NER)(CER)}] [5b] 
where TC, is the total cost of using the experimental 
selection procedure, CE is the cost of administering 
the experimental test to a person, and the remaining 
symbols are defined above. 3 

Using Equation 3b for the experimental selection 

procedure (i = 8) gives: 


Te 
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TABLE 2 
EXAMPLE or CAPER Mover Ovreut Data 
Cut. No. No. | No. No. Costs* 
score rec. acc. ie gn 
aee. reJ- | Recruit. | Select Induct.| Traing. | Err. dec. Total Grad. 
NAb 100 | 100 50 0 5,000 2,000 | 1,500 | 40,000 5,000 | 53,500 1,070 
0 100 0 5,000 2,500 | 1,500 40,000 5,000 | 54,000 1,080 
1 100 0 5,000 2,500 | 1,500 40,000 5,000 | 54,000 1,080 
2 100 0 5,000 2,500 | 1,485 39,600 4,900 53,485 1,070 
3 100 0| 5,000 2,500 | 1,470 | 39,200 4,800 | 52,970 | 1,059 
4 100 0 5,000 2,500 | 1,455 | 38,800 4,700 | 52455 | 1,049 
5 100 0| 5000 2,500 | 1,410 | 37,600 4,400 | 50910 | 1,018 
6 102 1 5,100 2,550 | 1,350 | 36,000 4,080 | 49,080 982 
7 104 2 5,200 2,600 | 1,275 34,000 3,660 16,735 935 
8 109 4 5,450 2,725 | 1,185 | 31,600 3,220 44,180 884 
9 118 9 5,900 2,950 | 1,095 | 29,200 3,020 42,165 843 
10 134 17 6,700 3,350 | 1,005 26,800 3,060 40,915 818 
1 163 32 8,150 4,075 930 | 24,800 3,760 41,715 834 
12 214 57 10,700 5,350 885 | 23,600 5,460 | 45,995 920 
13 301 101 | 15,050 7,325 | 840 | 22,400 8,680 | 54495 | 1,990 
14 463 181 23,150 575 810 | 21,600 14,880 72,015 1,440 
15 794 347 39,700 780 | 20,800 27,960 | 109,090 2,182 
16 1,471 685 73,550 750 | 20,000 54,800 | 185,875 3,718 
17 2,941 147,050 750 | 20,000 | 1 13,680 | 355,005 7,100 
18 7,143 357,150 750 | 20,000 281,680 | 838,155 | 16,763 
Note, + No. acc. = number accepted; No. err. acc, 
= numb Recruit. = recruitment i Select. =selection ; 
induct. i Grad. = graduated, 
a Thes 
b The in to the ordinary selection procedure and, therefore, a cutting score on the experimental 


TC, = [(109) ($50) ]--C { (109) ($20) } + ( (109) ($5) }] 
+L(79) ($15) ]--[ (79) ($400) ]--[ | (29) ($100) | 
+14) ($80) }] 
= [$5,450]--[$2,725]--[S1,185] 


+£$31,600]+[$3,220] 
= $44,180 


REsuLTS 


The equations presented above yield five 
types of information: (a) number recruited, 
(b) number of erroneous acceptances, (c) 
number of erroneous rejections, (d) number 
accepted, and (e) total cost. These five 
estimates may suffice for many personnel 
program managers. 

A more detailed list of information available 
from the model would include the five items 
listed above and a breakdown of total cost into 
five Component parts: (a) recruiting, (b) 
selection, (c) induction, (d) training, and (e) 
erroneous decisions, Examination of Equations 


Sa and 5b reveals that these components of 
the total cost are contained in the five terms 
enclosed in brackets. Use of all available cost 
data provides a deeper insight into the conse- 
quences of altering the cutting score on the test, 

Examination of Table 2 shows that as the 
manager becomes more selective (increases 
the cutting score), these consequences follow: 
(a) a greater number of persons must be 
recruited, (b) a smaller number of persons is 
accepted, (c) the number of erroneous accept- 
ances decreases, and (d) there is an increase 
in erroneous rejections. These four con- 
Sequences have cost implications, Recruiting 
and selection costs increase, These increases 
are accompanied by decreased induction and 
training costs, The cost of erroneous decisions, 
reflecting both erroneous acceptances and 
erroneous rejections, decreases at first, hits the 
cutting score that minimizes the sum of both 
costs (7 = 9) and then increases as the cutting 
Score is raised farther. The most critical item, 
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total cost, likewise decreases to a point and 
subsequently increases. 

The manager wants to achieve his quota of 
50 graduates at a minimum total cost. Compar- 
ison of the estimated total cost of the ordinary 
selection procedure ($53,590) with the experi- 
mental selection procedure using a cutting 
score of 8 ($44,180) indicates that using the 
test operationally would be cost effective. 

Perusal of the estimated total cost column 
of Table 2 shows that the minimum total cost 
of attaining the quota is $40,915, using a 
cutting score of 10 on the test. The optimal 
recruiting-selection strategy is to recruit 134 
persons. The best estimate is that 67 of these 
persons will qualify for acceptance. Seventeen 
of the selectees can be expected to fail the 
training course, leaving the 50 graduates 
required to meet the manager’s quota. In 
comparison to the ordinary selection procedure, 

the optimal use of the experimental selection 
procedure will save an estimated $12,585 or 
$252 per graduate. 


DISCUSSION 


Implementation of the optimal recruiting- 
selection strategy should not be attempted in 
anautomatic, mechanical fashion. The CAPER 
model is designed to provide useful planning 
information to managers of personnel systems, 
not to replace them, nor relieve them of the 
responsibility for sound decision making. 

The results should be critically reviewed by 
all cognizant personnel to insure the feasibility 
of the optimal strategy; otherwise, serious 
problems can be encountered. For example, 
under certain input cost configurations, the 
optimal cutting score on the experimental 
variable (e.g., a test) may be so high that it 
is impossible to recruit a sufficient number of 
personnel, regardless of the financial resources 
invested. Although this type of problem can be 
avoided by the careful specification of cost 
estimates, it is difficult to foresee. 

The most important advantage of the 
CAPER model from the standpoint of applied 
psychological research is the ease with which 
the results may be communicated. The results 
numbers of persons and dollar costs, are 
readily understood by everyone, regardless 
of their interests or educational background. 
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The results of many other approaches—for 
example, the correlation model—are somewhat 
esoteric and often discourage rather than 
encourage communication (Thorndike, 1949). 
As Dunnette (1962) and Uhlaner (1960) point 
out, personnel research psychologists generally 
have focused their attention on selection and 
have ignored, or made only passing reference 
to, the fact that any selection strategy has 
implications for the entire personnel system. 
An optimal strategy for selection may not be 
optimal, or even feasible, for recruiting and/or 
training. When undue attention is paid to 
selection, to the exclusion of other compo- 
nents of the system, serious suboptimization 
of the entire personnel system can result. The 
CAPER model, unlike many alternative 
models, takes cognizance of the personnel 
system from initial recruitment through 
completion of training. 

In the tradition of classical test theory, the 
correlation model focuses upon the accuracy of 
measurement. In contrast, the CAPER model 
is decision oriented and recognizes the necessity 
of taking into account the utility or cost of 
various decision-outcome combinations. Re- 
quiring an explicit estimate of the various 
types of costs decreases the likelihood that 
personnel policy decisions will be based on 
implicit, unrecognized, and frequently unwar- 
ranted assumptions (Cronbach & Gleser, 1965). 

The flexibility of the CAPER model con- 
stitutes a major advantage for the personnel 
manager. The model allows for the separate 
specification of recruiting, selection, induction, 
training, and both types of erroneous decision 
costs. This enables the user to quickly and 
efficiently simulate the impact of various cost 
configurations for a particular problem. To 
facilitate this “gaming” use of the CAPER 
model, a user's manual including a FORTRAN 
computer program and detailed documentation 
has been prepared (Sands, 1971a). In addition, 
the personnel manager can adapt his re- 
cruiting-selection strategy readily to changes 
in quotas and/or alterations in the recruiting 
environment. 

The model is quite general and could be used 
by the manager of many relatively large 
personnel systems. The simplicity of the 
mathematical approach would facilitate any 
modifications deemed necessary to "custom" 
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tailor” the CAPER model for application to 
a particular personnel system. 

Use of the CAPER model entails the assump- 
tion that all graduates of the training program 
are equally useful to the organization in terms 
of actual on-the-job performance. A further 
assumption required is that the predictor- 
criterion relationship is stable. This means 
that the base rate and the experimental 
variable frequency distributions for graduates 
and failures are based on a representative 
sample composed of a relatively large number 
of selectees. "These assumptions (and often 
many others) are made by other models for 
personnel selection. However, it is worth 
mentioning that data based on a biased sample 
could yield seriously erroneous results. 

Obviously, the utility of the CAPER model 
output data can be no better than the accuracy 
of the input data. If the cost estimates provided 
by the user are unrealistic, the cost forecasts 
and optimal recruiting-selection strategy will 
be misleading. 

The CAPER model is an analytic rather than 
à stochastic model. This means that the output 
data are fixed by the values of the input data 
in a deterministic fashion. Some authors 
(e.g., Bartholomew, 1967) contend that the 
simplicity of analytic models makes them 
inadequate for studying personnel Systems. 
They maintain that many of the input param- 
eters that are treated as constants by analytic 
models are not fixed and should be viewed in 
Probabilistic terms using stochastic models. 
There is no empirical evidence on the model to 
Support or refute this contention, 

In conclusion, it appears that the CAPER 
model will portray realistically a wide variety 
of personnel systems and will generate valuable 
information that can be used to aid in personnel 
planning and decision making, 
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Contrary to findings of Springbett, recency effects of information favorability were 


found when interviewers made repeated 


judgments concerning hypothetical appli- 


cants for the job of secretary. Consistent order effects were not found when only 
final judgments were required, although a primacy effect was observed with a rating 
of overall job suitability in one condition. The obtained recency effects were con- 


sistent with data from impression-form: 


ation studies. It was suggested that the 


impression-formation literature might serve as a useful source of selection interview 


research hypotheses. 


One of the earliest findings of the McGill 
studies of decision making in the selection 
interview (Webster, 1964) was that informa- 
tion presented early in the interview tended to 
have greater influence on the final decision 
than information presented later, that is, a 
primacy effect (Springbett, 1958). This result 
was later supported by the research of Sydiaha 
(1961) and Anderson (1960) who investigated 
interaction processes and speaking times, 
respectively, in relation to interview decisions. 

Data from impression-formation studies 
employing a similar experimental paradigm 
are inconsistent with the finding of Springbett. 
Several studies concerned with methodological 
and theoretical issues in the information 
integration aspects of impression formation 
have found that the number of judgments 
required of subjects significantly affected the 
nature of order effects found. Primacy effects 
were typically found when the subject was 
required to make only a single judgment after 
all information had been presented (e.g., 
Anderson, 1971; Stewart, 1965). Requiring 
subjects to make repeated judgments based 
on partial information has generally resulted 
in recency effects (Byrne, Lambreth, Palmer, 
& London, 1969; Hendrick & Costantini, 
1970; Stewart, 1965). 

1 This article is based on a doctoral dissertation 
submitted to the Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Appreciation is expressed 1o € jy. 
Bartlett, chairman of the author's doctoral committee 
and to F rank ijs Landy for their careful reading of an 
earlier version of this article, 

? Requests for reprints should be sent to James L. 
Farr, who is now at the Department of P 
Pennsylvania State University, University P: 
sylvania 16802. i 
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Although the experimental paradigms of 
Springbett’s (1958) study and the various 
impression-formation investigations were sim- 
ilar, at least two factors distinguish them. 
First, the type of information presented to the 
subjects differed. In Springbett’s study the 
information was primarily factual in nature, 
with the exception of appearance data. In the 
various impression-formation investigations, 
the information describing a hypothetical 
person consisted of a sequence of personality- 
trait adjectives or a paragraph relating partial 
daily activities of the person. In general, the 
impression-formation deseriptive information 
was subjective. Second, the type of judgment 
required of the subjects differed in the selection 
interview and impression-formation studies. 
The subjects in Springbett's (1958) study 
evaluated job applicants for employment 
suitability, whereas in the impression-forma- 
tion studies, the subject typically is asked to 
judge hypothetical persons with regard to 
their perceived likableness. The differences in 
types of information presented and decisions 
required, or their interaction, may account for 
the disparate order-effect data. 

Webster (1964) hypothesized that the ac- 
curacy of interviewer judgments could be 
improved by presenting the interviewer with 
a relatively large amount of information con- 
cerning an applicant at one time (referred to 
here as whole presentation) rather than a 
relatively small amount. (sequential presenta- 
tion). Thus, increasing the amount of informa- 
tion presented at one time might reduce order 
effects (primacy or recency), as well as other 
errors of information integration. 
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The purpose of the present study was to 
examine the effect of the number of judgments 
required of subjects, the order of type of 
information, and the amount of information 
presented at one time on information favora- 
bility order effects, Subjects were also re- 
quired to make different types of decisions 
concerning each applicant in order to evaluate 
the relationship between type of decision and 
the independent variables. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were members of the Washington Tech- 
nical Personnel Forum and were employed in personnel 
or industrial relations jobs in research and development 
firms in the Washington, D.C. area. Research materials 
were mailed to 140 members, and usable replies were 
received from 77 (55% response rate). In order to 
equalize sample size for each cell in the experimental 
design, subjects were randomly withdrawn from those 
cells with more than 12 responses, 

Median characteristics of the subjects were as 
follows: 37 years old, college graduate, 7 years’ experi- 
ence as an interviewer, and 150 interviews conducted 
per year. 


Hypothetical A p plicants 


A total of eight hypothetical applicants were con- 
structed for the job of Secretary, Information items 
used were from the Hakel and Dunnette (1970) list. 
Items were placed into one of four item pools, using 
as criteria an item mean favorability rating obtained 
by Hakel and Dunnette (1970) and item content. An 
item was classified as high favorability — factual if its 
mean favorability rating was greater than 5.00 (on a 
‘point scale), and the item content was factual, An 
as low favorability — factual if it 
Were factual and had received a mean favorability 
rating less than 3.00. Analogous Operations yielded 
item pools categorized as high favorability ~ impression 
and low favorability ~!mpression for those items whose 
content was Impressioni Uc or yielded personality- 
trait information. In addition, all items used had been 
rated as at least moderately important in determining 
final selection decisions (Hakel & Dunnette, 1970). 
From the original 730 items of the Hakel and Dunnette 
list, 38 were classified as high favorability — factual, 
33 as low favorability — factual, 64 as high favorability — 
impression, and 61 as low favorability — impression, 

The hypothetical applicants were each constructed 
of cight items of information. The order of informa- 
tion favorability was varied for cach applicant. "The 
Orders were designated HHHH, HHLL, HLHL, 
HLLH, LHHL, LHLH, LLHH and LLLL, where H 
Tepresents two highly favorable items of information 
and L represents two items of low favorability. Thus, 
except for applicants HHHH and LLLL, all applicants 
Were constructed of four high- and four low-favorability 
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items. For all eight applicants four factual and four 
impressionistic information items were used. Items 
Were nonsystematically selected from the four item 
pools. The only restrictions on the item sampling pro- 
cedures were that no item was used for more than one 
applicant, and no two items for a single applicant could 
contradict each other (e.g., graduate from college and 
did not complete high school). The hypothetical ap- 
plicants were well matched with regard to the favora- 
bility of the items from which each was constructed, 
The average within-applicant item rating for the highly 
favorable items ranged from 5,59 for applicant HHLL 
to 5.91 for applicant LLHH. The average within- 
applicant item rating for items of low favorability 


ranged from 2.07 for applicant HHLL to 2.23 for 
applicant LHLH, 


Procedure 


Each subject evaluated eight applicants, one of each 
favorability order. For half of the subjects, the order 
of type of information Presented about the applicants 
was factual-impressionistic, that is, four factual items 
followed by four impressionistic Ones. The other half 
were presented the impressionistic-factual order. 

The amount of information presented at one time 
to the subject and the number of judgments required 
of the subject were treated as a combined variable with 
three levels, The combined variable was termed 
Presentation-mode-response requirements. The three 
levels were (a) all information about an applicant 
presented on a single page with evaluation required 
after all information was presented (designated whole 
Presentation with final decision) ; (b) information 
Presented on four Pages with two items per page with 
evaluation required after all information was presented 
(sequential Presentation with final decision); and (c) 
information presented on four pages with evaluations 
required after each page (sequential presentation with 
repeated. decisions). One-third of the Subjects were 
placed in each of the three levels, 

Three dependent 


variables were used: ratings of 


ability to learn the job (termed learning ability), 
ability to get along with co-workers (termed socia- 


bility), and overall suitability for the job of secretary, 
Each was measured on a 7-point scale (7 — highest 
evaluation), 


The eight hypothetical applicants were placed in a 
booklet that was mailed to the subjects at their office 
addresses. The order of applicants was randomized 
for each Subject, and each subject was randomly 
assigned to experimental conditions, 


Analysis 


The original design was a 2x3 xs 
repeated measurements on the last v; 
since information favorability- 
variable of interest, jud, í 
applicants HHHH 


factorial with 
ariable. However, 
Order was the primary 
Ements regarding hypothetical 
LLL were not used in the 
The resulting design was a 
*peated measures on the 
*5 were conducted for each 
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TABLE 1 


ANALYSES OF VARIANCE FOR THREE 
DEPENDENT MEASURES 


7 
ae ee r| Ms po | Omega- 
Source of variation df s F Md 
Learning ability 
T 
Between 
Presentation-mode- 
response requirement (A)| 2| 6.67| 3.85* <.01 
Order type information (B)| 1 |12.34| 7.12** 01 
AB 2| .97| .56 .00 
Error 66| 133 
Within 5 
Order of information 
favorability (C) 5 ET 
em 10 | 03 
5 <.01 
ABC 10 <0 
Error 330 
Sociability 
Between 
2 2 .00 
1 «01 
AB 2 200 
Error 66 
Within 
B. 5 eit 
AC 10 E 
BC 5 08 
ABC 10 <.01 
Error 330 
Overall suitability 
| | [m 
| 
<.01 
<.01 
200 
3.40 | 
| 
iS 29.80 | 30, 59% 07 
10 | 4.73] 4.85* -02 
5| 293| 3.01 <.01 
10| 2.93) 3.01 zo 
330| .97 


of the three dependent measures. The within-subject 
main effect and interaction terms were tested for 
statistical significance with conservative degrees of 
freedom as a precaution against heterogeneity of vari- 


ance and covariance matrices (Myers, 1966, p. 160-162) 
The strength of association between the various 
treatments and the dependent variables was estimated 
by omega squared (Hays, 1963), Omega squared w 
calculated by procedures described by Vaughn aid 


Corballis (1969), 


Definition of Primacy-Recency Effects 


For the purposes of this study, 
information favorability was sai i 
thetical applicants receiving 
were those which were cons 


a primacy effect of 
d to exist if the hypo- 
the highest evaluations 
tructed so that highly 
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favorable information was first presented. Similarly, 
a recency order effect existed if the applicants rated 
highest were those constructed so that highly favorable 
information was presented last. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the analyses of variance 
for the three dependent measures and the 
estimates of strength of association between the 
variables. A consistent finding across depen- 
dent variables was that order of information 
favorability accounted for more of the total 
variance than any other main effect of inter- 
action. A significant Presentation-Mode-Re- 
sponse Requirements X Order of Information 
Favorability interaction was also found with 
all three dependent measures. 

A significant Order of Information Type X 
Order of Information Favorability interaction 
was found with only the rating of sociability. 
The interaction accounted for an estimated 8% 
of the total variance. Order of information 
type, although statistically significant for 
both the rating of learning ability and socia- 
bility, accounted for a negligible amount of 
the total variance. Similarly, a significant main 
effect of presentation-mode-response require- 
ments accounted for less than 1% of the vari- 
ance of the rating of learning ability. 

Figure 1 presents the data for the Presenta- 
tion-Mode-Response Requirements X Order of 
Information Favorability interaction for the 
rating of overall suitability. 'This figure is 
illustrative of the cell means obtained for the 
interaction in question for all dependent 
measures. A recency effect was found for the 
sequential presentation with repeated deci- 
sions condition for all three ratings. In each 
instance the three highest rated hypothetical 
applicants were those with highly favorable 
information presented last, and of course, the 
three lowest rated applicants had information 
of low favorability presented last. No con- 
sistent order effects were found in the 9€ 
quential presentation with final decision condi- 
tion for anv rating measure. A primacy effect 
was found with the rating of overall suitability 
in the whole presentation with final decisio? 
condition. The highest rated applicants were 
constructed so that highly favorable informa 
tion was presented first to the subject. Order 
effects were not found for the ratings of soci" 
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bility or learning ability in the whole presenta- 
tion condition. 

An examination of the Order of Information 
Type X Order. of Information Favorability 
interaction. revealed that impressionistic in- 
formation was more important than factual 
information in determining the evaluation of 
sociability. When the impressionistic informa- 
tion was of low favorability, the applicant was 
rated low in sociability. The opposite evalua- 
tion occurred when the impressionistic in- 
formation was highly favorable. Thus, in- 


formation content may interact with 
favorability in affecting some judgment 
decisions, 

Discussion 


The data of the Present study generally 
supported the findings of impression-formation 
studies that used similar experimental para- 
digms. A recency effect of information favora- 
bility was found for all dependent variables 
when repeated judgments were required of the 


subjects. Analogous findings have been re- 
ported by several researchers in impression 


formation (Byrne et al, 1969; Hendrick & 
Costantini, 1970; Stewart, 1965). The findings 
of Springbett (1958) were not supported by 
these data. At least two factors distinguish 
the present study from that of Springbett. In 
Springbett's research, judgments were re- 
quired onlv after a fairly large amount. of 
information about an applicant had been 
Presented, whereas in the present case only 


eight items of information were presented 
about each applicant, It appears reasonable 


that the amount of information 
before a preliminary judgment 
may moderate whether primacy 
effects are found. i 

Springbett (1958) used a dichotomous rating 
scale with categories of “accept” and “reject.” 
The present study, however, used a 7-point 
response scale, allowing more gradations of 
judgment. The ranking of applicants, as mea- 
sured on a multichotomous scale, could change 
substantially without necessarily affecting 
judgments of accept versus reject, Thus, 
recency effects as defined in the present re- 
Search possibly could have been exhibited in 
Springbett’s data but were masked by the 
Tesponse dichotom y. 


presented 
is required 
of recency 
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Fic. 1. Presentation-Mode-Response Requirements 
X Order of Information Favorability interaction: 
Rating of overall stability. 


Anderson (1971) explains primacy and 
recency effects found in various experimental 
conditions in impression-formation studies by 
an attention hypothesis. When only a final 
judgment is required, primacy effects result 
from the decreased attention paid to informa- 
tion presented later to the evaluator. The 
attention hypothesis explains recency effects 
when repeated judgments are required by 
Proposing that the additional response re- 
quirements force an increase in attention to 
the later information, 

The tenability of the attention hypothesis 
would have practical implications in the inter- 
view context. The utilization of repeated 
judgments about an applicant would increase 
the likelihood that the interviewer attended to 
information presented relatively late in the 
interview. This increased attention could be 
detrimental or facilitative with regard to 
accuracy of prediction. To maximize the use- 
fulness of the interview would require the 
Daring of the judgment with information of 
high Importance and validity, To match the 
later judgments with information of low im- 
portance or validity would lead to a decrease 
interview sies qi, TMS, in a pe 
types of information Yos puce phu 
in order to use s ti Bei ts wii. Ep 
ments as a Teine ^ Ped repeated judg- 
all inmate ans o Increasing attention to 

ation about a job applicant. 
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The finding that certain types of informa- 
tion are more important than others in de- 
termining specific evaluation responses may 
also be of practical significance. If an inter- 
view is used for a limited purpose, such as 
predicting sociability of the applicant (as 
suggested by Ulrich & Trumbo, 1965), then 
the information given to the interviewer should 
be restricted to that which is important to 
the decision at hand. To present irrelevant 
information would only tend to lower the 
quality of the final decision reached. 

The estimated proportion of total variance 
accounted for by the various experimental 
conditions in the present study was lower 
than that reported in other investigations (e.g., 
Carlson, 1971; Hakel, Dobmeyer, & Dun- 
nette, 1970). Table 1 indicates that only 25%, 
22% and 9% of the variance of the ratings 
of learning ability, sociability, and overall 
suitability, respectively, were accounted for. 
The exclusion from the data analyses of the 
hypothetical applicant constructed of all 
favorable and the one constructed of all un- 
favorable information lowered the estimates of 
accountable variance. Analyses of variance 
conducted with responses to all eight ap- 
plicants indicated that 37%, 37%, and 33% 
of the total variance of the ratings of learning 
ability, sociability, and overall suitability, 
respectively, were accounted for. These pro- 
portions were more comparable to those of 
the previously mentioned studies. 
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Contrast effects have been found to be 


in interviewers’ ratings of job applicants, 


ducted in an attempt to eliminate these 
experiment was not successful. Use of an 
periment was equally unsuccessful 


and anchor treatments in the thir 
trast effects are a surprisingly tenacious s 
fourth experiment, an intensive works 
ciples was successful in elimin 
sources of interviewer error, 


The influence of contrast effects on em- 
ployment interviewers ratings of job appli- 
cants has been found in several recent 
studies (Carlson, 1970; Hakel, Ohnesorge, & 
Dunnette, 1970; Leonard & Hakel, 1971). 
These studies have demonstrated that inter- 
viewers’ evaluations of job applicants can be 
affected by the suitability of immediately 
preceding applicants. Wexley, Yukl, Kovacs, 
and Sanders (1972) found that the magnitude 
of these contrast effects is greatest with ap- 
plicants of intermediate suitability and could 
account for as much as 80% of the variance 
in ratings. Therefore, it is important to find 
ways to reduce or eliminate this potential 
source of rating error. This article describes 
a series of experiments in which an attempt 
Was made to substantially reduce contrast 
effects in interviewer ratings by (a) warning 
interviewers about this source of error and 
(5) providing absolute Standards as anchors, 


EXPERIMENT I 


The purpose of the first experiment was to 
determine whether the influence of contrast 
effects, as a Source of error in employment 
interview ratings of job applicants, can be 
substantially reduced by warning interviewers 
about them. 


1 The authors would like to thank Peter J. Hunt 
for his help in collecting data for Experiments I, 1, 
and IIT, 
Requests 
. Wexley, 
Kron, Akr 


for reprints should be sent to Kenneth 
Department of Psychology, University of 
9n, Ohio 44304. 
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- Combining and 
d experiment also faile 


hop incorporating 
ating contrast effects 


a potentially serious source of error 
A series of experiments was con- 
errors. Use of a warning in the first 
anchoring treatment in the second ex- 
Strengthening the warning 
d, revealing that con- 
ource of rating error, Finally, in the 
basic learning prin- 
as well as some other 


Method 


The subjects watched videotaped 
hypothetical applicants for a sales j 
these applicants in terms of their qu 
9-point rating scale. The developme 
tapes has been discussed elsewhere 
1972). 

Each subject was shown 
first two videota 
high (H) or low 
jects. The third y 


interviews of 
Ob and rated 
alifications on a 
nt of the video- 
(Wesley et ru 


three videotapes. The 
pes were used to establish either a 
(L) frame of reference in the sub- 
videotape always showed an aver- 
age (A) suitability applicant. Thus, two experimen- 
lal conditions (Le, HHA and LLA) were used, 
Ratings of the average applicant were analyzed to 
determine the amount of contrast effects. The sub- 
jects were 20 undergraduate psychology students who 
were paid for their participation. Ten subjects were 
randomly assigned to each experimental condition. 

Before seeing the first applicant, subjects were 
given a detailed description of the sales job, a list of 
the qualifications needed for the job, and an evalua- 
lion guide. The evaluation guide consisted of a list 
of questions about an applicant’s qualifications which 
the subjects were asked to consider before rating him. 

The procedure up to this point will be referred to 
as the “test phase.” The test phase was used in all 
four experiments, each experiment with 20 new 
subjects, 

Prior to seeing the first Videotape, the subjects 
were given the following warning: “It has been found 
in earlier research that the evaluation of a particular 
applicant's job suitability is influenced by the job 
Thee of previous lv interviewed applicants. 

h re, please make sure that vou rate each ap- 
Dlicant on his own merit and not on how he com- 
pares to those applicants interviewed before him.” 


Results and Discussion 


It is immediate] 
sults in Tabl 
potential de 


Y apparent from the re- 
€ 1 that the warning, despite its 
mand effect (Orne, 1963), had 
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TABLE 1 


Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND VARIANCE ANALYSES 
FOR THE RATINGS IN Each EXPERIMENT 


" M M SD SD | MS | MAS " % 
Condition | (LLA) | (HHA) | (LLA) | (HHA) | between | within Po Iyana 
Wesley et al. (1970) 84 25 | 0.70 | 186 | 15680 | 219 | 71.60* | 80% 
Warning (Experiment I) 7.1 | 24 1.64 | 195 | 115.20 | 3.61 | 3191* | 64% 
Anchoring (Experiment II) 6.4 2.7 1.74 | 1.10 68.45 2.36 29.00* 62% 
Combination (Experiment III) — 7.0 3.2 167 | 140 | 72.20 | 209 | 3455* | 66% 
Workshop (Experiment IV) 52 48 1.66 | 0.60 0.80 1.73 0.46 396 
| 


*p «0. 


little impact on reducing contrast effects in 
the subjects’ ratings. The contrast effects 
were statistically significant, and they con- 
tinued to account for a substantial part 
(64%) of the total variance in the ratings. 
Thus, it appears that even when subjects are 
warned to avoid contrast effects, their judg- 
ments still fall victim to this source of error. 


EXPERIMENT II 


The purpose of Experiment II was to re- 
duce contrast effects by providing subjects 
with some absolute standards. This was at- 
tempted by anchoring subjects at the two 
extreme ends of the 9-point rating scale. 


Method 


In the second experiment, the subjects were given 
an anchoring treatment instead of a warning prior 
to seeing the first applicant. Two anchor stimuli 
were used, one representing a high suitability ap- 
plicant and one representing a low suitability ap- 
plicant. Each anchor stimulus consisted of a written 
summary of an applicant's responses from one of the 
extra videotapes used in the earlier study (Wexley 
et al, 1972).? 

The subjects read the two anchor descriptions to 
themselves while the experimenter read them aloud. 
The subjects were told that the high suitability 
anchor represented a “9” on the rating scale and the 
low suitability anchor represented a "1" on the rat- 
ing scale. Following the anchoring procedure, they 
were administered the test phase. i 


Results and Discussion 


Examination of the ANOVA data for Ex- 
periment II gives essentially the same results 


2 A pilot study revealed that videotapes and writ- 
ten summaries have identical effects as anchor stim- 
uli; we decided to use the written summaries because 
they required less time to administer. 


as in Experiment I (see Table 1). Anchoring 
of subjects was not very effective in reducing 
contrast effects, which persisted in accounting 
for a sizeable 62% of the total variance in 
the subjects! evaluations. 


ExPERIMENT III 


Since the first two experiments were un- 
successful in reducing contrast effects to any 
large extent, in the third experiment the 
warning treatment was combined with the 
anchoring treatment, and both treatments 
were modified in an attempt to strengthen 
them. 


Method 


The method was generaly the same as in the 
previous experiments. However, the anchoring treat- 
ment s strengthened by including an average 
suitability applicant as an additional anchor stimu- 
lus. Moreover, the experimenter pointed out to the 
subjects the strengths and weaknesses of each anchor 
applicant. This was done by reviewing the list of 
questions in the evaluation guide regarding each ap- 
plicant's qualifications. The warning treatment was 
strengthened by giving the subjects examples of how 
leniency, halo, central tendency, contrast, and stereo- 
typing can distort a judge's ratings in a beauty con- 
test. At this point, the test phase was administered 
to the subjects. 


Results and Discussion 


Table 1 reveals that the proportion of 
rating variance due to contrast effects 1 
Experiment III was 66%. It is obvious from 
these results that combining and strengthen- 
ing the treatments of Experiments I and IT 
was still unsuccessful in reducing contrast 
errors to any appreciable degree. 


(d 
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EXPERIMENT IV 


The first three experiments indicated that 
contrast effects are surprisingly difficult to 
reduce to any substantial degree. Despite all 
initial efforts, contrast errors persisted in ac- 
counting for 62-66% of the decision variance. 
In seeking a procedure for training inter- 
viewers to be less susceptible to this rating 
error, a 2-hour workshop was developed by 
the authors, The objective of Experiment IV 
was to determine whether this workshop 
could be effective in reducing the magnitude 
of contrast effects. 


Method 


Four separate workshop sessions were held, each 
with five subjects. They were introduced to one 
another and to the two experimenters who acted as 
trainers. The subjects were told that they were to 
participate in a workshop designed to improve their 
skill as employment interviewers, They were also in- 
formed that the purpose of the study was to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of the workshop, not to test 
them in any way. 

A job description and a list of the applicant qualifi- 
cations required for the job were given to each sub- 
ject. After reading these handouts, the subjects were 
asked to put them face down and, as a group, to 
discuss the duties of the job, the qualification(s) 
needed to perform each job duty successfully, and 
the way one can use an interview to determine 
whether an applicant meets each qualification. The 
subjects were then given the evaluation guide which 
they were permitted to refer to while they watched 
and rated the applicants. 

Each group of subjects was asked to watch three 
videotaped employment interviews.? One tape showed 
an H applicant, one showed an L applicant, and one 
showed an applicant of A suitability. Two groups 
saw these three training videotapes in a LAH 
sequence while two groups saw them in an HAL 
sequence. After Watching an applicant, the subjects 
individually rated him on the 9-point rating scale 
and then announced their rating to the group. In 
addition, each subject explained to the group his rea- 
sons for giving that particular rating. The subjects 
also discussed possible reasons for the discrepancies 
among their ratings. During these discussions, the 
trainers announced what the correct rating should 
have been for that particular applicant (ie., either a 
rating of 9, 5, or 1). Moreover, experimenters made 
reference to various types of rating errors including 
leniency, halo, central tendency, contrast, and stereo- 
SS tee Nai 


* The videotapes were used instead of written sum- 
Maries because we believed that a more realistic 
Presentation of the practice applicants would facili- 
tate training; the three videotapes were from the 
earlier study by Wexley et al, 


typing. The experimenters pointed out a given type 
of rating error at the time when one or more sub- 
jects actually committed it. 

The workshop lasted about 2 hours, after which 
there was a 10-minute break. Following the break, 
subjects were administered the test phase. 


Results 


From the results (see Table 1), it is clear 
that the workshop was successful. Contrast 
errors were not Statistically significant and 
accounted for only 3% of the decision vari- 
ance. In addition, the pattern of mean squares 
in Table 1 indicates that the workshop suc- 
ceeded in reducing the MS within groups as 
well as the MS between groups. The reduction 
in MS within groups was probably due to the 
successful reduction of other types of rating 
errors besides contrast effects, Careful ques- 
tioning of the subjects following each training 
Session showed that they were unaware of the 
actual purpose of the workshop, Thus, the 
workshop's success did not appear to be 
contaminated by demand effect. 


Discussion 


The results of Experiments I, IT, and III 
show the tenacity of contrast effects despite 
attempts to reduce them by means of warning 
and/or anchoring of subjects. The results of 
Experiment IV indicate that contrast effects 
can only be reduced by a fairly intensive 
training program which takes into account 
some of the basic principles of learning, Our 
training workshop gave subjects a chance to 
practice observing and rating actual video- 
taped applicants, provided subjects with im- 
mediate feedback concerning the accuracy 
of their ratings, and maintained the subjects’ 
interest by using realistic stimuli and by en- 
couraging informal group discussions, Train- 
Ing workshops of this type appear to be a 
practical and relatively inexpensive method 
for training interviewers in industry, 

Two possible limitations of these experi- 
ments should be mentioned. First, it is not 
clear exactly what features of the 


ployment interviewers, Whether workshops of 
this nature wil] be as effective with experi- 


interviewers await further 
research, 


must 
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SITUATION: 
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Michigan State University 


The effect of race On peer ratings was examined in an industrial sample which 
i wET 


was approximately 50% black an 


in human relations, Contrary to results in previous studies, 
found. In addition, almost all the requirements for convergen 
validity between the Taces were met. Possible explanations fo 
implications for the use of peer ratings in integra 


and nominations, For example, it has been 
found that, while friends appear to be favored 
with higher peer nominations, the validity of 
such nominations is not adversely affected 
(Hollander, 1956; Waters & Waters, 1970; 
Wherry & Fryer, 1949), and Partialing the 
effect of friendship out of the nominations 
seems to leave validities virtually unchanged, 
Lewin, Dubno, and Akula (1971) found 
face-to-face interaction was apparently not 
critical in peer ratings; ratings made after 
watching ratees on videotape were al- 
Most identical to those made after fairly 
extensive face-to-face interaction, Length of 
acquaintance in face-to-face situations does 
not appear to affect reliability of peer ratings; 
reliabilities of ratings made after 3-4 days 


to 2 years (Wodder, 1962), 
been found that Deer ratings Biven to an 
individual are stable when the individual is 
moved from group to group within an orga- 


1 This study was supported by the Chrysler In- 
stitute, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Michigan, 
The researchers are especially grateful to Dennis J. 
Deshaies for his support and assistance, They would 
also like to acknowledge the contributions of D, L, 
Maxwel, W. R. DeBusk, C. V. Roman, D. Te 
Lewsley, J. G. Hafner, A. M. Gray, and J. M. Hall. 

* Requests for reprints should be sent to Frank 

: Schmidt, Department of Psychology, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan 48823, 


t and discriminant 
r these results and 
ted settings were discussed. 


nization (Gordon & Medland, 1965; Medland 
& Olans, 1964). Each of these studies under- 
lines the relative ack of effect of acquaint- 
anceship factors on reliability and 
validity of peer ratings, 


ratings of leadership ability given blacks, 
whites, and the total &roup were .75, .77, and 


for two black groups and .52 for each of the 
two white groups. 

These two studies share a number of char- 
acteristics. Both were carried out in military 
settings, the earlier study in the Air Force 
and the more recent one in the Army, In both 
studies, blacks constituted only a relatively 
small percentage of the peer groups studied, 
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possibly resulting in a situation in which a 
black rating other blacks was usually rating 
his closest friends, The white, on the other 
hand, in rating members of his own racial 
group was rating nearly all of his peers, 
diluting the effect that would result if higher 
ratings were given to close friends. If such a 
friendship effect were operating, and if friend- 
ships tended to be race bounded, the greater 
race effect shown by black raters could have 
been traceable to the numerical imbalance 
between the races in the peer groups. Finally, 
both studies included peer ratings on only one 
trait, and thus did not allow assessment of 
discriminant validities, 


The present Study was an attempt to 
ascertain whether the race effect would be 
found in an industrial training setting in 
which blacks constituted roughly 5096 of the 
peer groups and in which raters had recently 
been exposed to training emphasizing inter- 
racial fairness and understanding. The in- 
clusion of two traits allowed the assessment 
of both convergent and discriminant validity 
of peer ratings from raters of different races 
via the multitrait-multimethod matrix of 
Campbell and Fiske (1959). This method has 
proven useful in prior studies in assessing the 
general construct validity of ratings produced 
by different categories of raters (Gunderson & 
Nelson, 1966; Lawler, 1967; Thompson, 
1970). 


METHOD 


Subjects were 43 black and 50 white trainees in 
an experimental foreman-training program in a large 
midwestern manufacturing concern. Selection for the 
program was exclusively from the ranks of present 
hourly employees and was based on selí-nomination, 
ability test scores, superiors’ recommendations, and 
past work record. Average educational level was 
slightly above 12 years for both races. Mean age was 
29.06 for whites and 31.09 for blacks, Subjects 
underwent training in six groups ranging in size 
from 11 to 24. In addition to a week of traditional 
lecture-oriented training, the me received 40 hours 
of intensive human relations trai ing. The techniques 
of sensitivity training were combined with role play- 
ing exercises, immediate video feedback, and eclectic 
discussions of human relations principles. Racial dif- 
ferences and conflicts were aired and discussed when- 
ever they arose. 

As part of a larger study to evaluate this program, 
the men in each training group were asked to 
rate their fellow trainees on two traits, using a five- 
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category forced-distribution rating scale, Atter cross- 
ing his own name off the list of group members, cach 
trainee distributed his peers into the top 10%, next 
20%, middle 40%, next 20%, and lowest 10% on 
each of two traits: (a) predicted future success as 
a foreman and (b) general drive and assertiveness. 
Descriptions of these traits are given in the following 
excerpts from the instructions read to the subjects. 


Drive and assertiveness. One trait we would like 
you, as a trainee, to rate your fellow trainees on 
is general assertiveness, pushing of self, or drive. 
A person high on this trait appears to be energetic, 
motivated, and self-confident. He takes the lead 
in discussions and in organizing tasks. People low 
in this trait, on the other hand, are somewhat shy 
and lacking in self confidence. They tend to be 
less aggressive and to speak up less ofien in 
group discussions. 

Future success. We would like you to estimate 
how successful your fellow trainees will be later 
on as foremen, when they actually have to deal 
with the day-to-day problems of a first-line super- 
visor. Do not base evaluations on how well the 
person has done in training but instead on how 
well you think he will actually do as a foreman 
later when he is on the job. 


Trainees in each group were instructed as to the 
number of names that had to be placed in each of 
the five categories of the scale and were assured 
that their ratings were to be used for research 
purposes only and would not in any respect affect 
their futures with the company or the futures of 
their peers. 


Analysis 


By treating each rater as an “item,” reliabilities 4 
were computed separately in each of the six training 
groups for each trait. These ratings were of (a) the 
whole group by blacks, (b) the whole group by 
whites, (c) blacks by blacks, (d) blacks by whites, 
(e) whites by blacks, and (f) whites by whites. 

Ratings given by blacks and by whites were 
based on an average across groups of 6.64 and 8.36 
raters, respectively. In order to allow comparison of 
reliabilities between the races, the average of these 
two figures (7.50) was used in the Spearman-Brown 
formula to adjust each of the 12 coefficients in each 
of the six groups. Reliabilities were then averaged 
across groups to obtain final estimates, 

For each trait a two-factor analysis of variance 
was employed to assess the effect of race. There were 
two levels of each factor: black versus white raters 
and black versus white ratees, with repeated measures 
on the ratee factor. Three blacks and 10 whites were 
discarded randomly for this analysis to provide 
equal Ns of 40 blacks and 40 whites. Pwax tests 


‘Internal consistency reliabilities—since "item" re- 
sponses were continuous, coefficient alpha rather 
than Kuder-Richardson formula 20 was the ap- 
propriate form. 
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indicated that the 
Variance was met. 
Three separate multitrait-multimethod matrices 
Were constructed. The first contained ratings given to 
the combined group; the second, ratings given to 
blacks; and the third, ratings given to whites, This 
breakdown allowed for examination of differences in 
convergent and discriminant validity as a function 
of the ratee sample. It was expected that the two 
traits rated would show a moderately high positive 
correlation under all conditions and that, for this 
reason, the requirements of discriminant validity 
would be somewhat more difficult to meet than is 
usually the case (Campbell & Fiske, 1959, p. 103). 


assumption of homogeneity of 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


Table 1 presents the means and standard 
deviations of ratings on both traits assigned 
by each race to both races. The kind of race 
effect found by Cox and Krumboltz (1958) 
and DeJung and Kaplan (1962) would re- 
quire that raters rate members of their own 
race higher than members of the other race 
(i.e., that there be a significant ratee by rater 
interaction) and that this effect be more 
marked for black than white raters (which 
would result in a significant ratee effect). 
In Table 1, it can be seen that there is a 
tendency for raters to rate same-race ratees 
higher in predicted future process than dif- 
ferent-race ratees, but this effect is greater for 
white than black raters. Both white and 
black raters gave slightly higher mean ratings 


neither the interaction 
effect 
analyses of variance, 


in the direction of eliminating the race effect, 
If DeJung and Kaplan's (1962) hypothesis 
Concerning race-bound friendships 
lidity, the critical variable accounting for 
the absence of a Tace effect may be the 
relatively large Proportion (46.2%) of blacks 
in these peer groups, which created ap- 
proximately equal probabilities that black and 
white raters rating same-race ratees are rating 
their close friends. The design of the study 
does not allow for separation of the effect of 
the friendship variable from the effect, if any, 
of the human relations training. 


has va- 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN RATINGS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS oF 
RATINGS ASSIGNED By RATERS or Born 
RACES TO Raters or Born Races 


Trait White rater | Black rater 


Predicted future Success | 
| 


Black | 
m | 298 3.03 
Sp |o 35 | es 
White | | 
M | 3.10 2.97 
SD | 58 | E 
Driveand assertiveness 
Black 
M | 300 | 310 
SD 61 | 64 
White | 
M | 3.00 2.94 
SD 56 | -66 
I 


Tables 2, 3, and 4 present the multitrait- 
multimethod matrices for the ratee group as 
a whole, for black ratees, and for white ratees, 
respectively, The monotrait-heteromethod cor- 
relations are significant and large in all three 
matrices, thus meeting the requirement for 
convergent validity. The discriminant validity 
requirement that each convergent validity be 
higher than the values lying in its column and 
row in the heterotrait-heteromethod matrix 
is met by all Convergent validities in the 
three matrices. A second requirement for dis- 
criminant validity the convergent 
validity coefficient for each variable should 
be larger than the correlation between this 
variable and other variables in the heterotrait- 
monomethod triangles, Because of the per- 
Vasiveness of method variance, this require- 
ment is seldom met by behavioral data 
(Gunderson & Nelson, 1966; Lawler, 1967; 
Thompson, 1970), even though it is usually 
interpreted to mean only that the average of 
the heterotrait-monomethod correlations must 
be smaller than the average of the convergent 
In this data, the rela- 
tively high heterotrait-monomethod correla- 
tion produced by the White raters in each of 
the three matrices Drecludes sati ying the 
more Stringent of the two conditions, al- 
» In each case, even this requirement is 
three matrices the 
average of the convergent validity coeffi- 
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TABLE 2 


MULTITRAIT-MULTIMETHOD MATRIX FOR BLACK AND 
WHITE RATERS WHEN RATING COMBINED SAMPLE 


Trait 


Method 1 (black raters) 
Predicted future success 


) 
Drive and assertiveness 


(2) 
Method 2 (white raters) 
Predicted future success 


(3) " 
Drive and assertiveness 
(4) 


Nole. The monotrait-heteromethod correlations are in italics. 


cients exceeds the average of the hetero- 
trait-monomethod correlation (.74 vs. .66 in 
Table 2; .72 vs. .58 in Table 3; and .76 vs. 
-715 in Table 4), but this less stringent re- 
quirement is only marginally met in the 
ratings given to whites. In view of the fact 
that predicted future success and drive and 
assertiveness were considered to be related 
concepts and were expected to show a rela- 
tively high intercorrelation and the fact that 
no studies with behavioral data could be 
found in which even this relaxed criterion was 
satisfied, the extent to which the present 
data meet this requirement appears quite 
adequate. 

A third condition for discriminant validity 
is that the same pattern of correlations appear 
in all of the heterotrait triangles of both the 
monomethod and the heteromethod blocks. 
Since a minimum of three traits is necessary 
to assess these patterns, this requirement 
cannot be applied to these data. A final con- 
dition, that the reliability of each variable 


TABLE 3 


MurriTRAIT-MULTIMETHOD Matrix FOR BLACK AND 
WHITE RATERS WHEN RATING BLACKs ONLY 
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be higher than its heterotrait-monomethod 
correlations, is, with one exception, met for 
both traits in all three matrices. 

In Table 4 it can be seen that the ratings 
by blacks of whites on predicted future 
success show a reliability smaller than the 
intertrait correlation in that monomethod 
block. This indicates perhaps that the black 
raters did not perceive predicted future 
success and drive and assertiveness as two 
separate traits in the white ratees. In black 
ratees, on the other hand, black raters seemed 
to see these traits as less related than did 
white raters (see Table 3). 

Extent of method variance is indicated by 
the difference in level of correlation between 
the parallel values of the monomethod block 
and the heteromethod block (Campbell & 
Fiske, 1959). According to this yardstick, 
very little method variance due to race is 
evident in these data. 

In general, these data meet the require- 
ments for convergent and discriminant valid- 
ity quite well. The peer ratings made by the 
two races in this study can quite safely be 
considered comparable methods of assessing 
these two traits. 

In summary, these findings indicate that 
the racial bias effect in peers ratings does not 
inevitably occur and that an approximately 
equal proportion of minority and majority 
group members in peer groups and/or human 
relations training may be associated with its 
nonoccurrence. In addition, black and white 
raters were found to show relatively high 
levels of discriminant and convergent validity 
in assessing black ratees, white ratees, and 


TABLE 4 


MULTITRAIT-MULTIMETHOD MATRIX FOR BLACK AND 
Wuite Raters wuEN Ratinc WHITES ONLY 


Trait 


Trait. ESEREXE 

Method 1 (black raters) 

predicted future success 

Drive and assertiveness em 

(2) K 48 (.72) 

Method 2 (white raters) 

Predicted future success 

65 -55 — (80) 


3) 
Drive and assertiveness 
(4) 


4A 78 6T (8D) 


Method 1 (black raters) 
Predicted future success 


Drive and assertiveness 


( 
Method 2 (white raters) 
i future success 


Pas and assertiveness 


Note. The monotrait-heteromethod correlations are in italics, 


Note. The monotrait-heteromethod correlations are in italics. 


EFFECT or Race on PEER RATINGS IN AN INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


combined groups. The implication is that the 
highly valid prediction device of peer ratings 
may be quite appropriate and useful in many 
integrated situations. Future research might 
well focus on the relative potency of training 
in human relations, the proportion in the peer 
group that is minority, and other factors in 
contributing to the elimination of the racial 
bias effect in peer ratings. 
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The focus of this study was on the design and testing of a methodology for 
e y 


analytically determining s 


tandards of sales performance, The methodology con- 


sis a) formulating a conceptual model of sales territory performance, b 

ists of (a) E y P (b) 

s variables and corresponding oper: n: easures for a given organiza- 

g operational m 

electing V es a [- à 
on, and (c) empirically determining the degree to which these measures ex- 

ti (c) 

plain variations in territory performance. The salesman performance as as- 


sessed by the firm’s management appeared 


determined performance standards. 


While the need for methods of predicting 


and evaluating the performance of salesmen is 
Steak, pese ristat Was not been particu- 
E sSuccessiu) in identiiymg variables as 
i sociated with salesman performance (Baehr & 
Williams, 1968; Cotham, 1968; Miner, 1962). 


Researchers haye focused on a wide variety 
of predictor variables thought to explain 
differences in the performance of salesmen 
in sales organizations. Vet, far less attention 
has been given to determining appropriate 
© performance criterion variables (Cotham, 
| 1970). The unimpressive results of previous 
research in this area may be due, at least in 
p to insensitive measures of salesman per- 


ormance. 

Since the salesman is only one of many fac- 
tors influencing sales territory results, cri- 
terion variables such as sales volume or sales- 

_ based ratios measure sales territory perfor- 
mance rather than salesman períormance 
unless standards are adjusted for factors be- 
yond the salesman's control. (A sales territory 
is the responsibility assigned to a single sales- 
man in terms of products, customers, store 
department, or geographical area.) Salesman- 
oriented predictor variables such as personal 
history items, personality traits, and attitudes 
should not be expected to correlate highly 
with criterion variables that are partially in- 


fluenced by factors not under the personal 
control of the salesman, 


ji An approach for determining measures oí 
salesman performance consists of 


identifying 
- if 1 Requests for reprints should be sent to David W 
Cravens, College of Business Administration U s 


1 niver- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessce 37916 
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to be consistent with the analytically 


determinants of territory performance In a 
given organization, selecting operational mea- 
sures of these determinants, and then empiri- 


cay ——EEX which these 
measures explain variation in territory per- 
formance. If most of the variation can be ex- 
plained by this procedure, then by separately 
analyzing only those factors beyond the con- 
trol of the salesman, a performance standard 
or benchmark for each territory can be gen- 
erated. Comparisons of actual results against 
these standards can be used as criterion mea- 
sures in future research attempting to identify 
predictors of salesman performance. 

The research presented in this article seeks 
to provide greater insight into the determina- 
tion of valid performance measures. A COn- 
ceptual model is presented to show the variety 
of factors affecting performance in sales terri- 
tories. An exploratory study was then con- 
ducted to separate the role of salesmen from 
that played by other factors in the sales ter- 
ritories of a large durable goods manufacturer. 
The resulting operational implications for pre- 


dicting and evaluating salesman performance 
are discussed. 


METHOD 
Research Site 


The field sales organization used in the study wae 
an international manufacturer of high priced cor 
sumer goods. Twenty-five territories and the salesme 
assigned to them, comprising approximately AC the 
the entire sales organization, were included in 
analysis. They represented a distinct geogra 
area and ranged from smaller, more congested 


itori antative 
ritories to larger territories such that a represen 
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cross section of areas was obtained. Moreover, more 
complete historical information was available for 
the territories comprising this particular sector of the 
firm’s nationwide organization, 


Conceptual Model 


The many factors other than the salesman which 
can influence results in a sales territory are well 
known to experienced sales management. Neverthe- 
less, it is helpful to combine the factors into a con- 
ceptual model as an aid to selecting. appropriate 
variables for study in a particular organization. Thus, 
the following conceptualization is simply a composite 
of existing knowledge in the field. 

At least three general influences can affect territory 
performance: (a) factors which have the same im- 
pact on all territories (e.g, a nationwide Strike in a 
firm's production plants), (b) factors which affect 
only one or a few territories (e.g., a disastrous hur- 
ricane in a coastal area), or (c) factors which affect 
all territories but not to the same degree (e.g, the 
degree of market opportunity present or the experi- 
ence of assigned salesmen). 

Influences falling into the first category should 
have no effect on interterritory comparisons assum- 
ing their impact is constant throughout. the sales or- 
ganization, The second category can be handled by 
eliminating territories affected or by interpreting 
their performance in terms of the situation-specific 
influences, The third category of factors is likely to 
account for major sources of variation between ter- 
ritories and thus Provides the focus for analysis, 
These influences can be expressed using the follow- 
ing composite categories: 


TP — f(P, W, Sa $5 Ce, Cy, 0) 


where: TP— territory performance, P= industry 
market potential (in territory), W = territory work- 
load, Se = salesman experience, S; = salesman mo- 
tivation and effort, C, = company experience in ter- 
ritory, Cr = company effort in territory, and O= 
other factors, 

This relationship is stated in a general form since 
determination of the specific relationship that best 
describes a particular sales organization necessitates 
empirical analysis, Nevertheless, the general relation- 
ship statement indicates that only salesman motiva- 
tion and effort is under the control of the salesman in 
the short run. The other variables represent con- 
straints under which he must operate. 

Territory performance. Many criteria exist as pos- 
sible indicators of territory performance. Sales volume 
(aggregate and by-product line) is frequently used in 
Practice. Other criteria include product mix, number 
of new customers, number of orders, market share, 
Profitability, and sales per customer. The territory 
goals considered important for a particular organiza- 
tion Should be used as a basis for selecting one or 
More performance criteria, 

Market Potential, Market potential is “the capacity 
hs a market to absorb a product or group of products 

an industry in a specified period of time [Davis 
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& Webster, 1968, p. 259]." Actual industry sales are 
frequently used as an approximation of market po- 
tential, Alternatively, various indirect measures of 
potential can be used by identifying one or more 
factors which are correlated with market potential 
(e.g, number of employees or potential buyers in 
industrial markets), 

Workload. The amount of effort necessary to gen- 
erate the same volume of sales normally will be dif- 
ferent in different territories. Workload is the input 
necessary to produce the same level of output (sales, 
profits, etc.) in all territories, Since the outputs of 
territories are typically not the same, it is logical to 
assume that workload or activity should account for 
a portion of the variation experienced in territory 
performance. Variations in workload are the result of 
(a) number, dispersion, tenure, and servicing require- 
ments of customers and (5) physical characteristics 
of the territory (e.g, Rocky Mountain area com- 
pared to Manhattan). 

Salesman. Both the salesman's experience (S.) and 
the motivation and effort (Sj) he puts into his job 
are clearly relevant influences upon territory per- 


formance, Conceptually, these dimensions appear dis- 
linet. However, Separating what the salesman has to 
work with (experience) from how he uses his capa- 
bilities and experience (effort) present difficult mea- 
surement tasks, 

The salesman experience variable is a composite of 
the knowledge and skills possessed by the salesman, 
Experience is viewed as the capabilities of the sales- 
man at a particular and therefore, 

l t run. There are 
1 ible measures of experience including edu- 
cation, training, and job experience, 

The salesman motivation and effort variable is an 
attempt to recognize the degree to whic the sales. 
man utilizes his capabilities, This factor i controlled 
by the salesman, The importance of motivation and 
effort is likely to vary depending upon the type of 
selling job involved (McMurray, 1961). Consider, 
for example, the differences in territory results that 
effort may represent in creative selling (such as live 
insurance) versus account servicing or order taking 
(such as delivery-sales jobs), 

Company. The logic for separating company ex- 
perience and effort is similar to that discussed rela- 
tive to the salesman, Company standing (experience) 
is likely to differ by territory as is the amount of 
support (effort) provided by the company to a par- 
ticular territory. g 

Company experience refers to the accumulated 
capabilities of the company in a given territory re- 
sulting from past efforts of salesmen, competitive 
strengths, length of time the territory has been open 
management, etc. A logical Composite or proxy mea- 
sure of company experience is market share sin 
should be related to many üspects of company ex- 
perience (both Dositive and negative), ^" 

Company effort is defined as the resources pro- 
vided to a particular sales territory (promotion, in- 
formation, home office Support, etc.), These re puttes 
may assist the salesman and contribute to territory 
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SuwMARY OF VARI 
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TABLE 1 
ABLES AND MEASURES 


B. WOODRUFF 


Variable 


Measure* 


Criterion variable 
Sales territory performance 
Determinants of performance 


Market potential Industry sales (in 


‘Territory workload 


cade experience 


Salesman effort Aggregate rating ( 


Company experience Weighted avera; 


Company effort Advertising expe 


Aggregate sales (in dollars, 


units) of products sold in territory a: 


association serving the industry 
Average workload per account usir 

chases of accounts and concentra! 
"Total number of accounts 
Length of time (in months) employ! 
1-7 scale) by applicable field sa 
sions of performance (Sj) 
ge of past market share magnitudes for 4 p 
Market share change over 4 years previo! 
nditures (in dollars) in the territory (Cy) 


) credited to territory salesman (TP) 


s reported by the trade 


ng a weighted index based on annual pur- 
tion of accounts (H^) 

handled by salesman (W3) 

ed by company (SQ 

les manager on eight dimen- 
revious years (C1) 


us to time period analyzed (Ca) : 


a All measures are for the time period analyzed unl 


performance. Examples of measures of company ef- 
fort in the territory include amount of cooperative 
advertising, trade shows; and special pricing prO- 
grams. 

Other influences. 
specific to a particu 


These influences are likely to be 
lar firm. If considered sufficiently 
important, measures can be selected and included in 
the analysis. In most cases, the influences previously 
discussed should be sufficient as a basis for analyzing 
sales territory performance. 


Measurement of Variables 

The identification of candidate variables to be in- 
cluded in the analysis was guided by the conceptual 
framework previously discussed. Actual selection of 
variables was based on extensive discussions with the 
firm’s management. There was no indication that ad- 
ditional territory-specific factors were operating in 
the territories included in the study, 50 the “other 
influences” variable was excluded. The variables and 
corresponding operational measures selected for analy- 
sis are summarized in Table 1. 


Approach to Analysis 

Multiple regression was used to analyze the rela- 
tionships between the criterion and predictor vari- 
ables. Other. more complex methods of analysis were 
considered. Yet, it was felt that, providing the 
method yielded acceptable levels of explanation of 
the variation in the empirical data, the availability 
of standard computer programs, coupled with its 
relative simplicity, made multiple regression an ap- 
propriate tool for use by practitioners. 


RESULTS 
preliminary Anal ysis 


Analysis of data for the 25 territories using 
multiple linear regression yielded a coefficient 


ess otherwise indicated. 


of multiple determination (R2) of .722. The 
strength of this empirical relationship was 


Yet since market response rela- 


encouraging. 
it seemed 


tionships are frequently not linear, 
appropriate to further analyze the data using 
a curvilinear model. 

The following curvilinear relationship was 
selected from a number of possible models 
since by transforming the data to logarithmic 


values, the analysis could be performed using 


the multiple linear regression analysis: | 
TP | 
A P1 Wi"2 W'3 S494 S4*5 C36 CeT CrS 

The coefficient of multiple determination 
using the transformed data was .88 and was 


TABLE 2 
MULTIPLE REGRESSION 


SUMMARY OF STEPWISE 
A TRANSFORMED TO 


Anazysis USING Dar. 
LocanrmuMiC VAL 


Step 


Variable entered* | - 
number | m 


1 Length of employment 

2 Average market share 

3 Salesman performance rating 

4 Advertising expenditures | 3 
- 818 
5 | Average workload per account : 

6 | Number of accounts 
7, era çet share change “Qa 

7 | Average market share g ‘879 | 
8 | Industry sales 


w 
e 
^€ 


a The predictor measu 
ship at a given step consi 
plus measures shown for al 
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significant at the .001 level. Thus, approxi- 
mately 16% in additional explanation was ob- 
tained via the curvilinear model. Adjustment 
of the R* for degrees of freedom resulted in a 
value of .83. 

The results of a stepwise multiple regres- 
sion analysis using the transformed data from 
the curvilinear model are shown in Table 2. 
Salesman experience, average market share, 
and salesman performance rating provided a 
major proportion of the explained variation in 
the criterion variable, aggregate sales in the 
territory. 


Predicted versus Actual Performance 


Given the strong relationship between the 
criterion and predictor variables, the final step 
in the methodology is to develop performance 
standards which have been adjusted for the 
relevant factors operating in each territory 
but which are not under the personal control 
of the salesman. A measure for salesman mo- 
tivation and effort (Sj) was included in the 
preliminary analysis in seeking to explain all 
variation in the criterion variable recognizing 
that it should not be included as an inde- 
pendent variable in determining salesman per- 
formance standards, (The eight dimensions of 
performance which made up S, were: sales- 
man's overall reputation in the industry; 
strength of his relationships with customers, 
and within the company; profitability of sales 
results; coverage of relevant markets: prob- 
lem-solving effectiveness; quota performance; 
and sales development effort. These dimen- 
sions are the current company performance 
rating criteria.) This measure was removed 
and performance benchmarks ( predicted val- 
ues of the criterion variable using the regres- 
sion equation) were calculated using only the 
two other major explanatory predictor vari- 
ables, length of employment and average 
market share. Since the other predictor mea- 
sures not controlled by the salesman (adver- 
tising expenditures, workload, number of ac- 
counts, market share change, and industry 
sales) did not contribute appreciably to the 
relationship, they were not included in the 
benchmark calculations. The coefficient of 
multiple determination for this relationship 
was .81 and was statistically significant at the 


TABLE 3 


TERRITORY RANKINGS BasED ON SALES VOLUME, 
BENCHMARK ACHIEVEMENT, Quota ACHIEVE- 
MENT, AND PERFORMANCE RATINGS 


Bench- 
Territory | Sales mark Ménage: uote 
number | volume | achieve- men achieve- 
rating ment 
ment 
1 15 2 4 1 
2 6 9 2 16 
A 18 7 20 15 
= 8 23 17 22 
3 2 5 5 17 
6 24 17 ; 2 
f 3 16 6 24 
8 12 25 24 18 
3 : " 3 13 
10 5 10 | 21 19 
11 19 20 18 9 
12 22 15 9 Pi 
13 20 8 8 8 
14 21 11 10 6 
5 a 1 1 14 
16 11 21 14 21 
A s 14 15 20 
15 13 3 T ll 
19 14 13 13 10 
20 10 18 19 25 
21 23 22 25 5 
22 16 19 16 ie 
2: 25 24 23 3 
24 7 6 22 of 
25 17 | 12 12 7 


.001 level. Rankings of the 25 territories based 
on sales volume, benchmark achievement 
(sales volume divided by benchmark sales), 
management ratings of salesman motivation 
and effort, and quota achievement (actual 
sales divided by assigned sales quota) are 
shown in Table 3. 

There is a definite mix of territories with 
both high and low absolute sales volumes in- 
cluded in those territories performing rela- 
tively well, based on the benchmark achieve- 
ment rankings in Table 3. While this is not a 
validation of the benchmarks, the finding does 
meet with expectations, Under normal cir- 
cumstances, relatively high salesman perfor- 
mance achievement would not necessarily be 
restricted to high absolute sales volume ter- 
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ritories. Since in this firm salesmen with longer 
tenure tend to have the territories with the 
highest sales, absence of high performance 
achievement in territories with lower sales 
would suggest either very poor new salesman 
selection procedures and/or an abnormally 
long period needed for learning the job. 
Neither of these phenomena appeared to be 
present in the sales organization. 

An analysis was made of the relationship 
between the rankings of salesman perfor- 
mance ratings and rankings of (a) benchmark 
achievement and (5) quota achievement as 
shown in Table 3. The Spearman rank-correla- 
tion coefficient (r,) between benchmark 
achievement rankings and salesman perfor- 
mance rankings was .61 and was statistically 
significant at the .001 level (Siegel, 1956, pp. 
202-213). Thus, salesman performance stan- 
dards using the analytically determined bench- 
marks appear to be reasonably consistent with 
management’s ratings of salesmen. Quota 
achievement, however, does not bear any 
strong relationship to management ratings (7, 
= .17, not significant), and therefore, would 
not seem to be an appropriate measure of 
salesman performance. (Quotas were largely 
determined using market potential data and 
past results.) 


DISCUSSION 
Role of the Salesman 


The analytically determined performance 
benchmark enables the salesman to perform 
against a yardstick that has been adjusted for 
the various differences that occur between 
sales territories and that are beyond his con- 
trol. In the territories analyzed, the major 
contributing factor to explaining variations in 
sales was the length of time the salesman had 
been employed by the company. If the per- 
formance standards set by management are 
not adjusted for differences in tenure, then 
new men are likely to be confronted with in- 
equitable gauges of their performance. An ex- 
ample of this is demonstrated by comparing 
benchmark achievement to quota achievement 
in Territory 3 (see Table 3). Only 2 of the 
25 salesmen had less tenure with the company 
than the man in Territory 3. He ranked 
seventh in benchmark achievement compared 


to fifteenth on quota achievement. Moreover, 
his performance ranking by management was 
near the bottom of the group. Based on bench- 
mark achievement, a reevaluation of the man 
is indicated. 

The results of the analysis suggest that in 
the organization analyzed the salesman is a 
necessary but not sufficient contributor to ter- 
ritory performance. Most important, the de- 
gree to which he can cause major increases in 
sales in the short run appears to be small in 
view of the uncontrollable factors related to 
sales results. If improvements in sales results 
are largely long term in nature, then it is ex- 
tremely important that management determine 
sensitive gauges of performance in order to 
prevent young, competent men from becoming 
discouraged and leaving the company (the 
man in Territory 3 may well fall into this 
category). There are clear indications that the 
analytically determined benchmarks may be 
more helpful in this regard than the quotas 
previously used by the firm. Yet, management 
judgment and experience should play a central 
role in using the benchmarks for both analyz- 
ing past performance and predicting future 
performance. 


Predicting and Improving Salesman 
Performance 


The approach provides a promising first 
step for studies attempting to predict salesman 
performance. Prior to selecting and testing 
predictor variables of interest, the methodol- 
ogy can be used to select appropriate criterion 
variables. For example, benchmark achieve- 
ment (ratio of actual to predicted sales for 
each sales territory) appears to be one ap- 
propriate performance criterion for salesmen 
in the organization analyzed. The next step 
would be to analyze the relationship between 
benchmark achievement and variables related 
to the salesmen (personality, personal his- 
tory items, attitudes, etc.). 

The benchmark approach is quite flexible in 
filling the need for multiple performance cri- 
teria. Based on the goals established by man- 
agement for the personal selling function, ad- 
ditional performance criteria can be analyzed 
in the same manner as was done for territory 
sales. After adjustment for factors beyond the 
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salesman's control, the resulting standards can 
be used in determining multiple performance 
benchmarks, 


Extensions of the Analysis 


Since this research must be viewed as ex- 
ploratory, several additional related avenues 
of study are indicated: 

1. Determination of the Stability of rela- 
tionships over time through cross-sectional 
analysis of data for several past time periods, 

2. Development of more sensitive measures 
for certain of the predictor variables (terri- 
tory workload for example). 

3. Application of the methodology using 
other performance factors (criterion variables) 
such as product mix, profitability, etc. 

4. Replication of the methodology in other 
sales organizations particularly where the role 
and importance of the salesmen vary sub- 
stantially. 

5. Examination of the usefulness of the 
territory performance benchmarks in provid- 
ing more sensitive criterion variables for use 
in combination with salesman characteristics 
to develop more effective guidelines for pre- 
dicting salesman performance, 

Many of the determinants of sales territory 
results are likely to be organization specific, 
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This suggests the need for a close relationship 
between the analyst and sales management. 
Identification of all possible predictor vari- 
ables is a crucial aspect of the methodology. 
Salesman Participation in the identification 
Process may also yield valuable inputs to the 
analyst. This also could contribute to better 
acceptance of the resulting benchmarks as a 
basis for performance evaluation. 
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THE PERCEPTION OF ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE: 
THE CUSTOMER'S VIEW! 
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Climate was defined as the summary perception that bank customers have of their 
bank. Perceived climate was conceptualized as an intervening variable—a summary 
perception based on specific service-related events but preceding customer account 
switching, Questionnaire data obtained from 674 present and 87 former bank ac- 
count holders indicated that (a) present customer intentions to switch accounts 

a are more strongly related to summary perceptions than to specific service-related 
event perceptions of the bank and (b) former customers have significantly more 
negative perceptions of the bank and its employees than do present customers. 
Implications for future organizational climate research and for the relationship 
between employee and customer are discussed. 


Most of behavioral marketing and consumer 
psychology research has been directed at 
attracting consumers to products. There has 
not been much research on the retention of 
product consumers and little if any research 
on the attraction and retention of the con- 
sumer of services. In a review of 178 consumer 
psychology articles (Twedt, 1965), there were 
no studies of service organizations. Popular 
texts in industrial psychology (Blum & 
Naylor, 1968; Tiffin & McCormick, 1965), 
readings and books in the same general area 
(e.g, Fleishman, 1967), and readings in 
consumer behavior (Kassarjian & Roberts, 
1968) have failed to consider the attraction 
and retention of the consumer of services. 

The present research develops a framework 
for beginning to understand some of the bases 
of the global perceptions people have of organi- 
zations. The role of these perceptions as corre- 
lates of customer account switching is explored 
in a bank setting. The following hypothesis is 
investigated: In service organizations charac- 
terized by employee-customer face-to-face 
contact, customers have summary perceptions 
about organizations that may be based on 
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their perceptions of specific service-related 
events and behaviors. Where external forces 
(e.g., a permanent move demanding a switch) 
are not a factor, summary perceptions (i.e., 
perceived organizational climate) may be a 
basis for customer decisions to remain with or 
leave the bank. 

There are a number of assumptions under- 
lying this hypothesis. First, it is assumed that 
Service organizations are open systems that 
interact. with, influence, and are influenced by 
segments of the society in which they exist. 
Thus, the way employees behave toward 
customers is thought to be the result of the 
work climate that the bank creates for them; 
employees, in turn, create the climate that the 
customers perceive. Some support for this 
assumption has been presented by Pickle and 
Friedlander (1967) who showed that across 97 
small organizations, employee and customer 
satisfaction were significantly intercorrelated 
(p < .05). They further demonstrated that 
the ability characteristics of the organization 
manager, especially critical thinking skills, 
were related to both employee and customer 
satisfaction. Second, the proposed framework 
assumes certain characteristics of people and 
the perceptual process; that is, customers have 
perceptions of specific events and behaviors in 
organizations that they may use as a basis for 
formulating their summary perception. The 
summary perception concerning the larger 
organization is defined as perceived organi- 
zational climate. 

An individual difference component in the 
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Present research takes the form of situation- 
specific values, that is, those aspects of the 
relationship between the individual and organi- 
zation to which individuals attach importance. 
The relative value of organizational charac- 
teristics to individuals may be related to the 
events individuals perceive in the organization 
as well as the climate perceptions formed from 
these perceived events. If the occurrence of 
particular events is important to an individual, 
he is more likely to note that the event has 
occurred. Furthermore, the resultant climate 
perceptions should reflect the events and the 
event perceiver. Thus, it is further hypothe- 
sized that customer situation-specific values 
may be related to the reported occurrence of 
events and the organizational climate per- 
ceptions. 


METHOD 
Research Sites 


Four representative branches of a prominent North- 
eastern commercial bank were selected for study; two 
branches were primarily retail (nonbusiness) and two 
predominantly commercial The two commercial 
branches had more account holders, larger bank 
balances, more visitors per day, and shorter average 
customer waiting time than the retail branches. 


Pilol Questionnaires 


As the result of 15 to 20 personal interviews in each 
branch bank, six bank features were found to be 
important to customers: (a) convenience, (b) short 
waiting time, (c) personal friendly service, (d) full- 
service banking, (e) safety, and (f) decoration. Cate- 
gories a through d were mentioned by the customers 
themselves, while e and f were mentioned explicitly by 
bank personnel as characteristics they thought were 
important to customers, 

Items descriptive of each of the above sis categories 
and items designed to tap customer intentions to switch 
accounts to another bank were written. After the 
first set of questionnaires was administered to 275 
customers, necessary wording changes Were made. The 
revised set of pilot questionnaires was administered 
lo à new group of 284 customers. All pilot question- 
naires were collected in the branches. Items from both 
administrations that were significantly correlated with 
the behavioral intention to switch accounts were 
retained for the final questionnaire. 

The directions for responding to the items were 
adapted from the Job Description Index (Smith, 
Kendall, & Hulin, 1969). Customers responded with a 
"y" (for Yes if it describes your experiences or feelings), 
"^ (for No if it does noL describe them), or “2?” (if 
You cannot decide) to each item. The y, ?, and n were 
Scored 3, 2. and 1, respectively. 
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Data on actual and perceived waiting time from the 
moment a customer joined a queue to completion of 
iransaction were collected for a portion of both the 
pilot questionnaire samples (total V¥ = 305) to assess 
the impact of immediate situational contaminants on 
item responses. Actual and perceived waiting time, in 
minutes, correlated highly (r = Slp< 01), but 
neither was related to questionnaire item responses, 


Final Questionnaire 


The final questionnaire contained 13 items selected 
from the two pilot questionnaire administrations. In 
addition to these items, there were questions related to 
(a) the type(s) of account(s) the customer had, (b) 
how often the customer visited the bank, (c) sex, (d) 
marital status, (e) the distance the customer lived 
or worked from his branch, “whichever is closer," and 
(f) the importance of various bank features or services, 
The latter was assessed in the following manner: 


We need to know how important different bank 
features are to you, regardless of the Way they are 
now. Check the list below and if a feature that is 
important to you does not appear, add it to the 
list. Now pretend someone has given you exactly 
$100 to spend on one or more of the features, The 
hitch is you must spend it all, and only on the 
features. Simply indicate on the line beside the 
feature how much of the $100 you are willing to 
spend on it. 


The six features were then listed and customers 
Were asked to check; that the total spent was $100, 


Final Samples 


From each branch, a sample of 165 names was 
randomly drawn Írom current listings of the most 
used bank services: savings accounts, regul 
(usually a commercial account), and speci 
(usually a personal account). The 
by taking the total number of account holders of each 
type and dividing this number by 165, 
indicated the interval to be used between names in 
selecting the sample. In addition to names and ad- 
dresses, account type and account balance were also 
noted on the address label, Account balance was coded 
by a 1-9 scale appropriate to the type of account being 
coded. Questionnaires were similarly coded. 

Of the 1,980 questionnaires mailed to current 
customers, 674 (34v 0) were returned. Estimated 
account balances for the People who returned question- 
naires Suggest that they are a representative sample of 
the entire mailed sample (see Table 1). 


branches there are no significant differences between 
estimated account bal 


and the returned sample. Howey 
the commercial branch deposi k 
balances, especially under regular checking. 

A sample of former account holders was also sent 
questionnaires with all questions worded in the past 
tense: “Think of Ue branch Where you banked. 
How well does each of the following statements describe 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE ACCOUNT BALANCES FOR THOSE RECEIVING QUESTIONNAIRE 
AND THOSE RETURNING QUESTIONNAIRE 


Branch 
Type of account T : 
Retail 1 Retail 2 Commercial 1 | Commercial 2 
Special checking . | ^ 
uesticanarà received 473.21 356.06 | eios 
Questionnaire returned 452.00 358.45 519.7 
Regular checking | | P PEP 
e ar received 1050.30 | 3113.64 4645.45 
Questionnaire returned 972.97 | | 3814.66 5629.31 
Savings " - 
Questionnaire received 384.45 421.82 | 424.55 495.56 
Questionnaire returned 337.88 453.49 690.91 | 


your experiences or how you felt about banking at 
your— branch?" On these questionnaires, an addi- 
tional item, “I closed my account because . . ." was 
included so that customers who switched their account. 
because of physical relocation, business failure, etc. 
could be separated from those who switched for reasons 
over which the bank may have control. 


One hundred and twenty-one of 600 questionnaires 
(2055) sent to former account holders were returned. 
Sixty-three returns had closed their accounts because 
of a move, going out of business, death, or retirement; 
this group was used as a control group against which 
to compare the 24 returns who switched because of 
service issues. Thirty-four people were dropped from 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATION OF Trems WITH SWITCH TENDENCY BY BRANCH 


Item | 


- I depend on the bank for all kinds of banking services. 

. I try to use the same teller each time I bank. 

- It doesn't seem like the tellers help each other out 

when the bank gets busy. 

4. High caliber people work in the bank. 

5. The bank employees bend over backwards to provide 
good service 

6. My branch is the most convenient place for me to 
bank. 

7. I have to wait in line too long at the bank. 

8. Things happen in the bank that make me w 
switch my account elsewhere. 

9, The branch employees seem happy about the fact | 
that they work here. 

10. The bank employees treat all ci 

11. T get so irritated at my 
my account, 

12. The atmosphere in my 

13. When I get to the bank 

lines is longest. 


Correlations of switch items with each other 


ene 


"ant lo | 


ustomers as equals. 
bank that I think of Switching | 


bank is warm and friendly. 
T first look to see which of the 


Retail 1 | Retail 2 d ME 
— 125 —17 cla cia 
Mie eel) Ges 102) De 903), pis 175) 
07 15 —05 —15 
20 | 02 ~15 ~02 
12 | ` 25 | 33 18 
=a | -—: | 30 —20 
=4 | = —35 —28 
—30 -15 | 0 02 
A | 33 20 30 
| 
| 
-25 | -—28 | s | 28 
-4l —25 =i | =i 
| 
—48 —51 —35 —33 
12 | 638. | =e | 04 
83 | 75 2 ] 65 
| 


Note. Italicized words appear in su 


P 5 bsequen: s, 
mal points have been omitted, ARE lables: 


Correlations 


indicate the average correlation with Items 8 and 11. Deci- 
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further analyses because they had not closed their 
account, had changed their account name through 
marriage or merger, or had moved and switched their 
account to another branch. Several other respondents 
were not included because they failed to indicate their 
reason for closing or did so in an ambiguous fashion 
(e.g., personal reasons), 


REsuLTS 


Analyses supporting the pooling of data 
from account maintainers from the four 
different branches are presented in Table 2. 
These data are viewed as four replications of 
the correlation of the items and switching 
intentions for current account holders. Items 
descriptive of employee behavior tended to 
have the highest correlations with customer 
intentions to switch. The strongest correlate 
of switch tendency in all branches is Item 12— 
the summary perception, “the atmosphere in 
my bank is warm and friendly.” In Table 2 
and all subsequent tables, correlations in- 
volving switch intentions are the average of 
the correlations with Items 8 and 11. 

The average level of item responses as well 
as the item-switch correlations are highly 
similar across branches, so subsequent analyses 
are accomplished on the pooled sample 
(N = 674 maximum). The three exceptions 
to this generalization are all in Retail 1 and 
concern Items 2 (using the same teller), 6 
(most convenient branch), and 13 (I look to 
see which of the lines is longest). Retail 1 
customers, relative to customers in the other 
branches, do not attempt to use the same 
teller, do not look to see which line is longest, 
and do feel their bank is the most convenient 
(all p < .01, two-tailed tests). In this branch, 
apparently because the system for queuing 
customers results in only one line, customers 
are not able to choose their teller. In addition, 
this branch is the only bank in a six-block 
area that offers checking accounts; it is 
literally more convenient than any other. 


Perception Correlates of Account-Switching 


Intention 

Table 3 presents the intercorrelations of 
bank perceptions, service values, and switch 
intentions. The data in italics indicate correla- 
tions with the switch tendency items. 

It seems clear in Table 3 that perceptions 
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by customers of the bank, as in interpersonal 
employee-customer relationships, are important 
as correlates of switching intentions. Except 
for Item 7 (I have to wait in line too long at 
the bank), only perceptions concerning the 
interpersonal nature of the employee-customer 
relationship and/or the employees themselves 
are appreciably related to Switching intentions, 
Thus, Items 1 (depend on bank), 6 (most 
convenient place), and 13 (see which line is 
longest) are not related to switching intention. 
In addition, none of the more objective 
indexes of customer participation such as bank 
balance, distance from the bank, length of 
time as bank customer, etc., were appreciably 
related to account-switching intentions, 

Further analysis of the relationships be- 
tween customer perceptions and customer 
intentions to switch their accounts suggest 
that the correlates of switch intentions can 
be grouped into two sets. One set contains 
Item 12 (atmosphere is warm and friendly ; 
r — — Al, p< .01) and Item 5 (employees 
bend over backward; r 2 — 38, p < 01). 
These two items seem to define a summary or 
climate perception. 

The second set of items had con stently 
and significantly lower correlations with 
switch intentions (7 = |.23]): Item 3 (tellers 
do not help each other), Item 4 (high caliber 
people), Item 9 (employees seem happy), and 
Item 10 (employees treat all as equals). These 
items seem to be more specific perceptions of 
service-related events than are Items 5 and 12, 

The cluster of specific perceptions is (a) 
not as strongly related to switch intentions as 
the summary perceptions are (F = |.23], 
7 = — 40, respectively; / = 2.63, p< 01 
[McNemar, 1962]) and (b) more strongly 
related to the cluster of climate perceptions 
than to the cluster OÍ switch intentions 
(= |40]; F= 23|; respectively; | = 2.63, 
P < 01 [McNemar, 19627). i 

These data Suggest tentative support for 
the hypothesis that summary perceptions may 
be based on more specific Perceptions and that 
customer behavior may be based more on 
summary perceptions than on less abstract 
Perceptions. In any Case, it seems clear that 
perceptions of the bank as an interpersonal 
emplovee-customer relationship is important 
as à correlate of Switching intentions. Item 7 
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TABLE 4 


Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND / TESTS FOR TOTAL SAMPLE, SWITCHED SAMPLE, 
AND CONTROL SAMPLE 


Total sample Switched sample | Control sample 
Item (n = min 582) (n = min 20) (n = min 52) t 
| 
M c M c M c 
1. Depend on the bank. 2.08 98 2.29 99 2.18 | 98 1.03 
2. Use the same teller. 1.48 85 1.33 78 1.53 90 .85 
3. Tellers do not help each other. 1.91 85 245 69 1.86 83 —3.07* 
4. High caliber people. 2.27 74 1.50 «52. 2.38 75 5.04* 
5. Employees bend over backwards. 2.10 85 1.54 88 2.28 84 3.15* 
6. Most convenient place. 2.43 88 2.38 .96 2.60 Si 27 
7. Wait in line too long. 2.30 91 2.54 88 1.89 97 207 
8. Things happen that make me want to 
switch. 1.52 85 2.31 95 1.20 71 —4,44* 
9. Employees seem happy. 2.41 63 1.92 19 2.47 63 3.70* 
10, Employees treat all as equals. 2.59 67 2.25 -96 2.80 41 2.40* 
11. I get irritated at my bank. 1.41 M 2.38 96 1.04 20 —5.98* 
12. Atmosphere is warm and friendly. 248 NE 1.54 .88 2.53 73 6.05* 
13. See which line is longest. 2.66 44 2.50 .90 2.52 87 1.02 


Note, t test is for total sample versus switched sample; total sample includes those who intend to switch. 


* p< .01, one-tailed test. 


(wait in line too long) does not fit the inter- 
personal mold, vet it is correlated significantly 
with switch intentions (r = .30, p < .01). 


Service Value Correlates of Switching Intention 


The data in Table 3 indicate that customers 
who more highly value personal, friendly 
service perceive the bank and its employees 
in positive terms (warm and friendly, high- 
caliber employees), while those valuing very 
short waiting time perceive the bank and its 
employees more negatively. The strongest cor- 
relate of both situation-specific service values 
is Item 7, wait in line too long (r = 31) 
for the importance of personal, friendly 
service. The correlations of the other items 
with the service values are all .20 or lower and 
concern the specific perceptions and climate 
perceptions referred to earlier. 

Situation-specific service values were margin- 
ally related to switch intention, with the 
highest correlation being .13. Thus, while the 
situation-specific values are related to specific 
and summary perceptions, they are not 
meaningfully related to switch intention. 


Former Account Holders 


Table 4 presents data for the samples of 
present account holders, those who switched 
their accounts for reasons over which the 
bank may have control, and those who 
Switched their account for reasons such as a 
physical move. Except for Item 7, waiting in 
line too long, the data indicate that all of the 
items that correlated with switch tendency 
also discriminated between those who maintain 
and those who switch their accounts. The / 
values for the two climate perceptions (Items 
5 and 12) are 6.05 and 3.15 for an average 
of 4.60. For those / values related to specific 
perceptions (Items 3, 4, 7, 10) onlv Item 4, 
high-caliber people work in the bank, is higher 
than 4.60 (¢ = 5.04). The average / for the 
specific perceptions was 3.54. 

These data suggest further support for the 
hypothesis that customer perceptions of 
organizational climate are related to customer 
account-switching behavior. The magnitude of 
the 1 values (given equivalent sample sizes) 
indicates that specific perceptions are not as 
strongly related to account switching as are 
the summary climate perceptions. 
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Tests of significance calculated on the 
situation-specific service values yield one 
significant f. Personal, friendly service 1s less 
important Ce = 1148; o= 11.11) for cus- 
tomers who switched their accounts than for 
customers maintaining their accounts (X 
24768, © = 19:11, b= 2.26, p < .05). This 
finding would not have been predicted on the 
basis of the correlational data presented for 
account maintainers. 


Discussion 


The present research has shown that bank 
customer intentions to switch their accounts 
are significantly related to their perceptions 
of bank employees and the climate of the bank. 
In addition, the data indicated that account 
holders who had switched their accounts for 
service-related reasons had perceptions of the 
bank and its employees that were significantly 
more negative than the perceptions of cus- 
tomers still maintaining their accounts. 

The results give some tentative support to 
the following generalizations: first, climate 
perceptions of an organization (e.g., how warm 
and friendly it is) may be summary perceptions 
of events or experiences perceived by people 
who interact with it. Customer perceptions of 
the bank's climate may be based on customer 
perceptions of bank employees—the perceived 
caliber of employees, whether employees help 
each other in serving customers, whether 
employees treat all customers as equals, and 
whether employees seem happy in their work. 

Second, people may leave an organization 
as a result of their summary perceptions of 
the organization. Climate perceptions are more 
strongly related to switching behavior than 
are the perceptions of specific events and 
experiences. 

Third, perceiver situation-specific service 
E m sen but not strongl 

ated to speci event g 2 
Eafe oe fe igi a inn 
not strongly related to beh: Ding DEDE 

d avior intentions 
they can be related to actual behavior. 
poa [coe who actually did switch, 
ance of personal, friendly 


service significantly lower than customers whe 
remained. 9 


Fourth, more objective characteristics of 
customers (size of account, type of BEEDUDE 
3 a : 
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distance from bank, length of time w ith bank, 
sex, number of bank services used) and of the 
bank (actual waiting time, size of accounts, 
procedure for queuing customers) were un- 
related to specific event and summary climate 
perceptions. 

Given the above generalizations, there are 
two major issues to be discussed : the method- 
ology and conceptualization of climate and the 
relationship between employee and customer. 


Climate: Concept and Method 


When a psychologist assumes that in- 
dividuals behave in or toward organizations 
on the basis of their global perceptions, he also 
assumes that a correlate of behavior in organi- 
zations is individual attributes. This assump- 
tion dictates a micro approach to predicting 
behavior, involving such data as individual 
ability, needs, and values. On the other hand, 
work group performance or organizational 
turnover may be the focus of interest. In that 
case, the nature of the group or organizational 
task (Dubin, 1968), the group or organizational 
reward system (Campbell, Dunnette, Lawler, 
& Weick, 1970), etc., dictate a macro approach 
to understanding climate perceptions. 

The concept of climate in the present 
research may best be described as personalistic ; 
climate is an individual perception. There was 
no attempt to restrict the climate definition 
to perceptions shared by members of a work 
group or organization. As stated elsewhere 
(Schneider & Bartlett, 1970), ". . . what is 
psychologically important to the individual 
must be how he perceives his work environ- 
ment, not how others might choose to describe 
it [p. 510].” Perhaps, however, shared per- 
ceptions are important when predicting the 
behavior of many individuals. Individual 
perceptions may only be important for predict- 
ing individual behaviors. The researcher must 
be clear about the level of his research question 
(Weick, 1968), so that the data collected 
corresponds to the level of the phenomenon 
being predicted. 

The major methodologicai contribution of 
the present research to the study of climate 
is a definition of climate tied to behavior in 
both the independent and dependent variables: 
the behavior of bank employees and the 
behavior of bank customers. Conceived of in 
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this way, climate perceptions are intervening 
variables caused by discrete experiences and 
causing later behaviors (Likert, 1961). The 
important concept is that people may perceive 
specific elements in a situation that may in 
turn be related to a summary perception of 
the organization. This summary perception 
may serve as a basis for behavior toward the 
organization. Because relationships are speci- 
fied in dynamic terminology, this is a processual 
view of climate, one that dictates the collection 
of data over time. Thus, on the basis of the 
present study, one may only speculate about 
causal sequences. Further research on the 
development or emergence of climate per- 
ceptions is clearly required (Beer, 1971). 

The framework proposed in the present 
rescarch suggests, for example, that the longer 
individuals have been in contract with an 
organization, the more difficult it will be to 
affect their climate perceptions. Over time, as 
the result of many specific perceptions, the 
summary perceptions that constitute the 
individual's conception of an organization 
climate should become less subject to change. 
It follows, then, that early in an individual's 
association with an organization a perception 
of specific events may have more of an effect 
on the summary perceptions than the same 
perception would have at a later time period. 
This might account for the reported tendency 
of climate perceptions to remain consistent 
over time (Greiner, Leitch, & Barnes, 1968), 
for the difficulties encountered in bringing 
about new climate perceptions (Beer, 1971), 
and for the unusually high impact early 
experiences in organizations have on later 
performance (Berlew & Hall, 1966; Hall & 
Schneider, 1973). 


Employees and Customers: The Insider-Outsider 
Relationship 


Behavioral scientists do not know whether 
the impact of formal organizations on organi- 
zational members extends beyond the organiza- 
tion. Katz and Kahn (1966) assume that people 
outside formal organization boundaries cannot 
understand what happens inside the organiza- 
tion. Perhaps service organizations are a 
special case of open systems, that is, organiza- 
tions in which the reason for existence is to 
serve outsiders. 
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In the present research it was assumed that 
the climate bank emplovees create for cus- 
tomers is an extension and result of the climate 
bank management creates for employees. It 
follows, then, that if data were collected on 
variables such as the satisfaction of bank 
employees, customer perceptions of how happy 
employees are should be correlated with 
employee reports. As noted earlier, Pickle 
and Friedlander (1967) have provided support 
for this hypothesis. 

Perhaps information about organizational 
characteristics does permeate the boundaries 
of organizations. Pruden (1969) notes that 
Chester Barnard (1948) argued for the 
inclusion of the customer in the social system 
boundaries of business organizations. If the 
assumption of boundary permeability between 
the server and the served is a viable concept, 
then the application of the climate concept 
proposed earlier in this article has an important 
utility component. The framework enables the 
researcher to predict perceiver behavior and 
may also permit identification of the specific 
elements of the situation on which the climate 
perceptions are based. By examining these 
elements, changes that may result in altered 
climate perceptions can be specified. 

If employee behavior toward customers is 
the result of climate created for employees 
and if customer behavior is the result of 
climate created by employees, the chain of 
events resulting in some customer account 
switching is identifiable. Applying the specific 
event perceptions, summary climate percep- 
tions framework, to both employees and 
customers might provide an understanding of 
one of the underlying factors in customer 
account-switching behavior, 
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PERFORMANCE EFFECTIVENESS AND EFFICIENCY UNDER 
DIFFERENT DYADIC WORK STRATEGIES ! 
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The effects of three task-solving strategies on group efficiency and effectiveness were 
studied. Sixty soldiers worked in dyads under a shared labor strategy or one of two 
divided labor strategies. Tasks included a difficult and an easy crossword puzzle. 
On the average, dividing labor resulted in greater efficiency (amount of work per 
man hour) while requiring subjects to work together resulted in substantially 
greater group effectiveness (total performance), but this effect occurred primarily on 
the easy task. It was suggested that a high degree of member interdependence 


maximizes redundancy of task-relevant abilities, resulting in 
performance effectiveness but frequently at the cost of efficiency, 


It has been argued that groups can poten- 
tially increase performance through redun- 
dancy of ability (Davis, 1969; Zajonc & Smoke, 
1959). That is, if a task requires all group mem- 
bers to work together and if individual 
performance is such that some probability of 
failure to perform adequately exists, then re- 
dundancy of ability or task relevant knowl- 
edge increases the probability that the task 
will be performed adequately. Furthermore, 
as a task becomes more diflicult the probability 
of performance failure presumably increases, 
and so in order to maintain adequate group 
performance, the necessity for redundancy also 
increases. On a very easy task the necessity for 
redundancy disappears since the probability 
of an individual failing, or making an error, 
approaches zero. 

The amount of redundancy in a group can be 
manipulated in several ways, as suggested by 
Goldman (1965), Laughlin, Branch, & Johnson 
(1969), and Steiner (1966). Shiflett (1972) 
attempted to manipulate redundancy by vary- 
ing member interdependence, He found that 
variations in dyadic organizational structures 
resulted in different levels of performance 
efficiency and effectiveness. The term efficiency 
refers to group productivity in terms of man 
hours (Taylor & Faust, 1952) while effective- 
ness refers to maximum group performance, 
without regard to time. This distinction is 


1 The author thanks James H. Davis for commenting 
9n an earlier version of this article. 

? Requests for reprints should be sent to Samuel C. 
Shiflett, Army Research Institute, Room 239, Com- 
monwealth Building, 1300 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, 
Virginia 22209, 
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similar to the distinction made between speed 
and power in ability testing. Shiflett (1972) 
found that a shared labor organization, where 
both members were required to work together, 
and therefore a high redundancy situation, 
resulted in greater effectiveness but somewhat 
less efficiency than a divided labor strategy, 
where redundancy was effectively nil, on both 
an easy and a difficult task. These findings were 
in contrast to the hypotheses that divided labor 
would be equally effective on an easy task, as 
well as more efficient, and that shared labor 
would be more efficient and more effective 
when the task was difficult. Failure to fully sup- 
Port these hypotheses was attributed to the par- 
ticular manner in which the labor was divided. 
Divided labor groups solved crossword puzzles 
in which one member had only vertical defini- 
tions, the other had only horizontal definitions, 
and the two members were not permitted to 
discuss their definitions with each other. 
This particular division of labor introduced 
communications and feedback difficulties by 
introducing relatively high task interdepen- 
dence with low content-related communica- 
bility. If one member made an error it became 
more difficult for the other member to fill in 
his adjoining. words and the restriction on 
communication made it difficult for members 
to locate the error. This was particularly true 
since each member had no Way of determining 
whether he had made 


i à an error on the basis of 
his own performance; he could do this only 


through Vague communication with his part- 
ner. À more appropriate labor division that 
would eliminate these problems would be to 
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allow each member to work on one intact half 


of each puzzle. 

The purpose of this study was to replicate 
portions of the Shiflett (1972) study incorpo- 
rating the appropriate modifications mentioned 
above. It was expected that on an easy task, 
the modified divided labor strategy would be 
more efficient than the shared labor strategy 
because of the reduced redundancy, and that 
it would be equally effective because redun- 
dancy was not necessary. On a more difficult 
task the shared labor strategy was expected 
to be more effective and more efficient than the 
modified divided labor strategy because of the 
necessity for increased redundancy. The 

modified division of labor was expected to be 

superior to the original vertical-horizontal 
division of labor in both efficiency and 
effectiveness. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Subjects were 60 soldiers who had recently completed 
basic training. The men were assigned to the research 
laboratory for 6-week periods in groups ranging from 
16 to 20 men. The experiment was conducted during 
the second or third week of their duty at the laboratory, 
and the men within each group were acquainted with 
one another prior to participation in this experiment, 
The men ranged in age from 18 to 24, and in education 
from less than a high school diploma to college graduate. 
Although men scoring below 100 on the Army GT test 
Were never assigned to the laboratory, the mean 
puzzle-solving ability of the soliders, as assessed by the 
pretest described by Shiflett (1972), was more than one 
Standard deviation below the ability of the college 
population used in the 1972 study. 


Task 


Two crossword puzzles, one relatively dificult and 
one relatively easy, were cast in a symmetrical “skele- 
ton” design in which each word had either one or two 
letters which were not shared with any other word. 
Each puzzle contained 48 four-letter words, No words 
were repeated within or across puzzles. While subjects 
worked on the puzzles, the experimenter observed them 
with a scoring sheet containing a copy of the puzzle 
outline, Whenever a word was written into the puzzle 
the experimenter entered the time into the corre. 
sponding location of his own puzzle outline. Groi 
worked on each puzzle for 20 minutes, The ni d 
correct. words filled in during each 2-minute ble tein 
then ta »ulated, yielding word frec uen ies fi ia hori 
10 blocks during the 20 mi E woe ute 
Vias nore peek 2 nutes. Half of the dyads 
ville iret a, € hrst, and half worked the difi- 
cult puzzle first. At the end of each session subjects fil 
out a short questionnaire consisting ofa eel 5 2 

scales assessing ac tivity and satisfac iion. — 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
OF PERFORMANCE 


Source | af MS F 
Between subjects 
Order (O) 1 ES! 
Strategy (S) | 2 .5.19* 
OxS 2 «1 
Error (Between) 24 i- 
Within subjects 
Time (T) 9 47,2998 
TXO 9 «1 
TXS 18 4,7698 
TXOXS 18 1.03 
Error (T X subjects within) 216 
Difficulty (D) 1 177.5999 
2x0 1 1:30 
DXS 2 | 6.79%" 
DXOXS 2 | 2.00 
Error subjects within 24 
TU D ubjects within) Hi 1589 
TXDXO 9| <1 
TXDXS 18 «I 
TXDXOXS 18 ES! 
Error (TD X subjects within) | 216 
*p«.05. 
++p < 01, 
*** p <.001. 
Procedure 


Subjects were randomly paired and assigned to one 
of three organizational strategy conditions. Subjects 
always worked on both puzzles using the same labor 
strategy. The first two conditions described below were 
identical to their counterparts described by Shiflett 
(1972). The third condition was the modified divided 


labor stragegy. 


Shared Labor Strategy 


Subjects were given a single puzzle outline and a 
single set of definitions. They were told that they must 
work together on each word in the puzzle and must 
both agree on a word before writing it down. 


Vertical-Horizontal Division of Labor Strategy 


The experimenter placed a single puzzle outline 
between the subjects and explained that one of them 
would work only the horizontal words and the other 
only the vertical words. Each subject then received his 
set of definitions, Subjects were allowed to converse as 
much as they wished, but they could not indicate to 
each other what Was printed on their own definition 
sheet. 


Diagonal Division of Labor Strategy 


This condition was identical to the vertical-horizontal 
division with the following exception. The puzzle ote 
line had a line drawn diagonally through the Dm 
dividing the outline into two equal parts. ek 
menter placed the puzzle outline between "s s * the 
and explained that one of them would work js other 
Words in the area above the diagonal pst then 
only the words below the diagonal. eae were 
received the appropriate set of definitions. ' 
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MEAN PERFORMANCE (NUMBER OF WORDS) 


Fic. 1. Mean group performance 


allowed to talk to each other but could not discuss the 
definitions. 


RrsuLTS 


The number of words completed per 2- 
minute period was calculated for each group, 
and constituted the measure of group per- 
formance. These data were submitted to a 
4-way analysis of variance with repeated 
measures on two factors. The summary of 
this analysis is presented in Table 1. Effects of 
Time, Difficulty, and Strategy were significant, 
as were all three 2-way interactions involving 
these factors. On the average, more words 
were correctly completed on the easy puzzle 
per 2-minute block than on the difficult puzzle 
(3.27 vs. 2.26). The mean number of words 
per 2-minute block declined significantly from 
a high of 6.31 during the first 2 minutes to 1.06 
words during the last 2 minutes suggesting that 
the tasks became more difficult as work pro- 
gressed. Shared labor produced the highest 
level of performance with an average of 3.27 
words per block; vertical-horizontal division 
of labor produced the lowest level of perform- 
ance with an average of 2.25 words per block ; 


e————e SHARED LABOR 
"9 DIAGONAL DIVISION OF LABOR 
477774 VERTICAL-HORIZONTAL DIVISION OF LABOR 


TAR (MINUTES) 


across time for three different labor strategies. 


the diagonal division of labor was intermediate 
in performance with 2.79 words per block. The 
studentized range statistic indicated that each 
of these three means was significantly dif- 
ferent from the others at the .01 level. This 
result thus substantiated the hypothesis that 
dividing labor vertically and horizontally 
produced poorer group effectiveness than a 
diagonal division. However, contrary to the 
prediction that the shared labor and diagonal 
division of labor would be equally effective 
was the finding that shared labor was signif- 
cantly more effective than either of the divided 
labor strategies. 

The Time x Difficulty interaction indicated 
that performance on the easy puzzle was 
significantly greater th 
during the 


an on the difficult puzzle 
first 6 minutes but not during the 
subsequent 14 minutes. The Strategy X Diff- 


culty interaction indicated that on the easy 
task, shared labor performance was signifi- 


cantly greater th 
of the divided | 
difficult task, 

diagonal divisi 


an performance under either 
abor strategies; whereas on the 
Shared labor performance. and 


m of labor both exceeded verti- 
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PRESENT STUDY 


45 e= SHARED LABOR 


40 
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MEAN CUMULATIVE PERFORMANCE 


'9 DIAGONAL DIVISION OF LABOR 
4 VERTICAL-HORIZONTAL DIVISION OF LABOR 


SHIFLETT (1972) STUDY 


*^ SHARED LABOR 
*B VERTICAL-HORIZONTAL DIVISION OF LABOR 


TIME (MINUTES) 


Fic. 2. 


Cumulative group performance for each of the labor strategies in the 


present study and for the corresponding strategies from the Shiflett (1972) study. 


cal-horizontal division of labor, but did not 
differ from each other. In other words, the 
Shared labor Strategy resulted in greater 
effectiveness than divided labor on the easy 
task but not on the difficult task, thereby 
contradicting the basic hypothesis regarding 
the interaction. between strategy and task 
difficulty. 

The Strategy X Time interaction, shown in 
Figure 1, indicated that during the fist 6 
minutes, diagonal division of labor yielded 
better performance than shared or vertical- 
horizontal division of labor, while after 8 
minutes, shared labor performance exceeded 
that of both divided labor conditions. The 
vertical-horizontal divided labor performance 
generally paralleled Shared labor performance 
during the first 6 minutes but closely paral- 
leled diagonal division performance from 
minute 8 to 20. The Significant differences 
between shared labor and diagonal division of 
labor and the change in the Sign of the mean 
differences constitute support for the hypothe- 


sis that division of labor is more efficient but, 
given enough time, shared labor could equal 
that performance. In fact, shared labor per- 
formance significantly exceeded that of divided 
labor during the last half of the seession. This 
effect is more clearly shown in terms of 
“efficiency” in Figure 2, where the performance 
Scores are cumulated over time, 


Ú For purposes 
of visual comparison, the 


corresponding curves 
based on data from college students, reported 
by Shiflett (1972), are also presented in Figure 
2 The diagonal division. was clearly more 
efficient during the first half of the experimental 
session while the shared labor condition was 
more effective during the last half. The de- 
pressed vertical-horizontal divided labor curve 
Suggests that this type of labor division created 
à much more difficult situation for the subjects, 

Time-to-criterion scores were obtained to 
test the hypothesis that when performance 
effectiveness was equated, divided labor would 
be more efficient than shared labor, 


S Per- 
formance on the difficult task Wi 


as at such a low 


5 


Y 


GR 
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level that an analysis of time data for this task 
was not attempted. On the easy task, a cri- 
terion of 25 words? was used, requiring that 
two groups from each of the three strategy 
conditions be dropped from the analysis. In 
addition, times to subcriteria (5, 10, 15, and 20 
words) were obtained and an analysis of vari- 
ance containing two factors—Strategies and 
Criteria—was performed on the time scores. 
The summary of this analysis is presented in 
Table 2. Diagonal division of labor was the 
most efficient organization requiring 6.75 
minutes to reach criterion while vertical— 
horizontal division of labor was least efficient 
using 14.35 minutes to reach criterion, Shared 
labor was intermediate in efficiency, requiring 
9.35 minutes to reach criterion. The extent 
to which vertical-horizontal division of labor 
increased inefficiency is thus clearly demon- 
strated. In addition, the added efficiency of the 

^^ diagonal division of labor is apparent, however 
a Newman-Keuls test indicated that the dif- 
ference between diagonal division and shared 
labor means did not reach significance at the 
O05 level. The significant Criteria effect 
reflected a general increase in the amount of 
time to fill in five words as the 25-word criterion 
was approached. The significant interaction 
between Criteria and Strategies indicates that 
this effect is true for the divided labor strategies 
but not for the shared labor strategy, which 
maintained a much more consistent pattern of 
Performance across criteria, 

The questionnaire items were combined to 
form „activity level,” "interpersonal rela- 
tions,” and “task satisfaction” scores in a 
simple summation procedure described pre- 
viously by Shiflett (1972). The analysis of vari- 
ance of the activity level scores indicated that 
diagonal division of labor produced significantly 
lower activity ratings than did either the ver- 
tical-horizontal labor division or the shared 
labor condition (F = 13.05, df = 2/24, p< 
.001). Vertical-horizontal labor division and 
shared labor produced virtually identical 
activity level ratings of 227.05 and 227.85 
(vs. 186.40 for diagonal labor division). The 
substantial difference in task performance for 


these two conditions, coupled with their simi- 
EE or, 

* As contrasted with a similar criterion of 45 words 
for the same type of analysis uesd in the previous study 
involving college students (Shiflett, 1972). 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 
TIME-TO-CRITERION SCORES 


Source df MS F 
Strategy (S) 2 24.01 7.80** 
Error (between) 21 3.08 
Criteria (C) 4 6.03 3.03* 
SxC 8 4.22 2.12* 
Error (within) 56 1.99 
EUER 


lar activity levels confirms the hypothesized 
deleterious effects of high task interdependence 
and low communicability, 

The different labor strategies also signifi- 
cantly affected reported interpersonal rela- 
tions (F = 13.45, df = 2/24, b < .001), with 
shared labor producing the most positive 
ratings and diagonal division of labor producing 
the least positive ratings. This latter result, 
occurring among previously acquainted sub- 
jects, probably reflects the fact that there was 
very little interaction of any kind in the di- 
agonal division of labor as a result of experi- 
mentally manipulated restrictions on com- 
munication. The analysis of variance of task 


satisfaction ratings produced no significant F 
ratios. 


Discussion 


The results have clearly demonstrated the 
superiority of the diagonal dix m of labor 
over the horizontal-vertical division with 
respect to both efficiency and effectiveness. 
The contention that the latter division intro- 
duced problems of high task interdependence 
with low communicability thus appears to be 
Supported. These results also suggest that 
definite feedback regarding performance may 
improve substantially both efficiency and 
effectiveness. The same basic pattern of results 
reported by Shiflett (1972) was obtained for 
the shared labor and diagonal division of 
labor: The divided labor strategy was generally 
more efficient while the shared labor strategy 
was more effective, The hypothesis that di- 
vided labor would be equally effective on an 
easy task was not Supported since shared labor 
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was more effective on both the easy and 
difficult tasks. 

The superiority of the shared labor strategy 
may lie in the redundancy of the abilities of 
the two members that increased the proba- 
bility that at least one member will have the 
correct solution, as suggested by Zajonc and 
Smoke (1959). However, on the more difficult 
task, the shared labor strategy, in which re- 
dundancy is maximized, failed to vield per- 
formance which significantly exceeded divided 
labor performance, where redundancy is 
effectively nil. This fact argues against the 
Zajonc and Smoke hypothesis and suggests 
that there may be a curvilinear relationship in 
which at the very easy and very difficult 
extremes redundancy is of little value, while at 
the intermediate levels redundancy is a major 
factor in increasing performance. At the easy 
extreme, overlapping ability is maximal but 
anyone working alone can do the same job as 
several persons working together while at the 
difficult extreme what is becoming highly 
redundant is not ability but the lack of it. 

The diagonal division of labor can be viewed 
as a baseline strategy since that organization 
is essentially one of coacting individuals in 
which there is very little opportunity for the 
effects of either redundancy or interference to 
occur. The vertical-horizontal division can 
then be viewed as an example of the negative 
effects of a performance strategy, where the re- 
striction on communication creates a situation 
in which an error by one partner either prevents 
solution or causes an error by the other mem- 
ber. The effect of this restriction seems likely to 
be very sensitive to task difficulty and member 
ability, since the probability of an error in- 
creases as task-relevant ability declines or 
difficulty increases. The shared labor strategy 
can also be viewed as containing an interfering 
or inefficient characteristic since the additional 
task of making a joint decision is required. But 
as the task progresses, the importance of this 
interference decreases relative to the re- 
dundancy advantages that accrue, so that in 


the later stages, and in terms of tot 


al per- 
formance, shared | E 


E de E is the more effective 
strategy. 1 course, the task must be suc 

^ : es a 
redundancy is either ni 
otherwise neither effec 
will benefit. 


helpful or necessary, 
tiveness nor efficiency: 
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As shown in Figure 2, the vertical horizontal 
division of labor performance curve never 
exceeds the shared labor or diagonal division 
of labor curve. In the original study, vertical- 
horizontal division of labor did exceed shared 
labor performance during the first few minutes 
and occupied an almost identical relationship 
relative to shared labor as does the present 
diagonal division of labor performance. Ios 


fi 


thus seems likely that had the diagonal divi- M 


sion of labor been used in the original study, 
where average ability was much higher, the 
hypothesis regarding efficiency of dividing 
labor would have been even more clearly 
supported. 

Inspection of Figure 1 indicates that, in 
terms of mean performance, the puzzles 
strongly differ in difficulty only during the first 
6 to 8 minutes. After that time the difference 
in difficulty is small and nonsignificant. This 
same finding occurred in the original study, but 
the strong ceiling effect on performance that 
occurred there obscured this fact. Little, if any, 
ceiling effect operated in the present study, due 
primarily to the much lower ability level of the 
subjects (only two groups completed the easy 
puzzle). In general, there was little difference 
in difficulty between the two puzzles, as de- 
fined by word frequency, during the latter 
two thirds of the experimental period. The 
initially large differences in performance 
caused the tasks to remain significantly. dif- 
ferent in performance and, therefore, in per- 
ception of difficulty. 

_An additional problem with the definition of 
difficulty exists in the decline in performance 
eds tar occurred on both the easy and 
"^ ren a This effect also occurred in 
the fact that performance rapidly reached ; 
maximal or near maximal level on " ed a 
task due to the fact that so mi me casy 
nearly finished the task within T groups 
In the present study, performs i aes 

ac is ance again ap- 
proached an asymptote, but tiie n p i ap 
level of performance here Umaga the ower 
ceiling effect is a reflection of en that, the 
levels rather than a task-imposed lin Ability 
The substantially lower performance nba, 
the present groups as compared a of 
Previous groups are consistent with th x 
ferences in pretest ability levels am e dif- 
Suggests 


«d 


1972) study but was obscured by 24^ 
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that both tasks were, on the average, more 
difficult for the present subjects than for the 
original subjects. To the extent that perform- 
ance level reflects task difficulty it can be 
argued that the difficulty of the task (filling 
in the remaining words) increases as the work 
proceeds. This effect probably reflects a tend- 
ency for subjects to fill in the easier words 
first and progress to the more difficult words 
within a puzzle. 

A final and more general problem exists 
in the definition of task difficulty. The cross- 
word puzzles were defined as if the property 
of task difficulty existed independently of the 
ability level of the individuals working on the 
puzzle. This is probably adequate in an ordinal 
sense since the difficult puzzle is relatively more 
difficult than the easy puzzle for almost all of 
the subjects used in these two studies, in terms 
of both performance and rating of difficulty. 
However, difliculty is also closely related to the 
relevant ability of the individual working on 
the task. Thus a task may be seen as difficult 
or even impossible to a person with little task- 
relevant ability but be seen as rather easy to 
a person with high ability. This same difference 
in perception can be expected to be reflected 
in actual task performance. Task difficulty, 
then, is relative to individual ability. Task 
difficulty can be defined relative to other tasks 
and relative to the ability of the persons per- 
forming the task. It has also been demonstrated 
that task difficulty may change in the course 
of working on the task. The failure to find that 
redundancy substantially aided group per- 


formance in the difficult task but instead 
was more helpful on the easier task was per- 
haps the most surprising result of this study. 
In light of this finding, efforts to understand 
just how group organization and the distribu- 
tion of resources within a group afiect group 
performance and process may have to consider 
more carefully the effect of the interaction be- 
tween task difficulty and member ability on 
those dependent variables. 
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EXPERIMENTAL TEST OF THE VALENCE-INSTRUMENTALITY 


RELATIONSHIP IN JOB PERFORMANCE 


ROBERT D. PRITCHARD? axp PHILIP J. De LEO 


Purdue University 


Expectancy-valence models of work motivation postulate an interactive rela- 
tionship between valence of outcomes and performance-outcome instrumen- 
tality. In order to test this postulate a laboratory simulation was created in 
which these two variables were experimentally manipulated. Valence of job 
outcomes was set at two levels, high and low, by establishing two different 
pay rates; performance-outcome instrumentality was determined by pay- 
ing hourly (low instrumentality) or by the piece (high instrumentality). It 
was hypothesized that these variables would combine interactively to affect 
task performance and effort. While main effects for both performance-outcome 
instrumentality and valence of job outcomes were observed, the predicted in- 
teraction did not appear. One explanation of the data suggested that the 
typical conceptualization of valence as the importance an individual attaches to 


an outcome may be inappropriate. 


Recently, a number of writers (Campbell, 
Dunnette, Lawler, & Weick, 1970; Galbraith 
& Cummings, 1967; Graen, 1969; Lawler, 
1971; Porter & Lawler, 1968; Vroom, 1964) 
have applied expectancy-valence theories to 
the problem of work motivation. Such ap- 
plications are special cases of the more gen- 
eral expectancy-valence approach that origi- 
nated with Lewin (1938) and Tolman 
(1932). The amount of motivating force 
acting on a person to exert effort in work 
situations is generally viewed to be a function 
of three variables (a) valence of job out- 
comes—the attractiveness of the consequences 
of work performance for the individual, (5) 
performance-outcome instrumentality—the 
degree to which performance is related to 
obtaining each outcome, and (c) effort-per- 
formance expectancy—the perceived degree of 
relationship between effort and performance. 

Expectancy-valence models postulate that 
these three variables combine multiplicatively. 
The valence for each job outcome is multi- 
plied by the instrumentality of performance 
for attaining that outcome, and then these 
products are summed to obtain the valence 
attached to performance. Valence of perform- 
ance is multiplied in turn by effort-perform- 
ance expectancy, the result being a prediction 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to Robert 
D. Pritchard, Assistant Professor, Department of 
Psychology, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
47907. 


of force, or as it is usually operationalized, 
effort. These multiplicative relationships are 
critical to the expectancy-valence approach. 
They imply that if, for example, a person 
sees no relationship between his level of 
performance and the amount of money he 
earns, a potential pay raise will not affect his 
level of effort. In this case, while the valence 
of the pay raise itself may be very high, 
when this valence is multiplied by a per- 
formance-pay instrumentality of zero, the 
resulting product is zero. Thus, the outcome 


of receiving a pay raise serves to increase - 


neither the overall value of high performance 
nor the force toward high effort. 

If this relationship is additive instead of 
multiplicative, a completely different pre- 
diction is made. With an additive relationship 
the valued pay raise will increase effort no 
matter what the level of instrumentality or 
expectancy happens to be. The purpose of 
this study is to test the multiplicative rela- 
tionship between valence of job outcomes 
and performance-outcome instrumentality. 

Attempts have been made to test for the 
presence of this multiplicative relationship 
with correlational methods. The typical pro- 
cedure has been to obtain ratings of the 
valence of job outcomes and the perceived 
degree of relationship between performance 
and obtaining the outcomes. One score is 
generated by multiplying the valence of each 
outcome by its instrumentality and adding 
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the products. A second score is calculated by 
adding the valence of each outcome to its 
instrumentality and adding the sums. Each of 
these two scores is then correlated with per- 
formance and/or effort. If the multiplicative 
score produces higher correlations with effort 
and performance than does the additive score, 
support is claimed for the multiplicative 
relationship. 

One example of this approach was reported 
by Hackman and Porter (1968). Using a 
sample of female telephone operators they 
found that the sum of the products of the 
instrumentalities times the valences correlated 
from .06 to .40 with a median of .27 with 
their various effort and performance criteria. 
An additive relationship calculated by sum- 
ming valences and instrumentalities correlated 
from —.01 to .27 with a median of .17. (It 
should be noted, however, that their in- 
strumentality measure was actually the rela- 
tionship between effort and outcomes rather 
than between performance and outcomes.) 
Porter and Lawler (1968) and Pritchard and 
Sanders (1973) also found some support for 
the multiplicative relationship using this 
approach. 

While such correlational tests are valuable, 
it seems necessary to use other approaches in 
testing this relationship. Specifically, it seems 
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Fic. 1. Interaction predicted on the basis of mul- 
liplicative relationship between instrumentality and 
valence of outcome. 
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necessary to test this relationship with ex- 
perimental methods. This presents a problem, 
however, since to adequately test such a 
multiplicative relationship it is necessary to 
scale with precision the levels of the experi- 
mental treatments on both the valence of 
outcomes variable and the instrumentality 
variable. Only by specifying that the low- 
instrumentality condition is, for example, 
-2 and the high-instrumentality condition is 
-8, and by doing the same for valence, can a 
true test of the multiplicative relationship 
be made. It would be extremely difficult, for 
example, to accurately scale a piece-rate pay- 
ment system (high instrumentality) as com- 
pared to an hourly payment system (low 
instrumentality). 

The problem is greatly simplified, however, 
if one is satisfied to test for the presence of 
an interactive relationship between valence 
and instrumentality rather than for a true 
multiplicative relationship. Such an inter- 
active prediction is presented in Figure 1. 

As this figure indicates, it is predicted that 
increases in the valence of the outcome will 
result in a greater increase in effort and per- 
formance when instrumentality is high than 
when instrumenality is low. 

The presence of such an interaction would 
support the presence of a multiplicative rela- 
tionship. Furthermore, such an interactive re- 
lationship carries basically the same behavioral 
implication with it as does a truly multiplica- 
tive relationship. For example, the interactive 
relationship implies that a potential pay raise 
would have very little effect on effort if the 
relationship between performance and ob- 
taining the pay raise was perceived to be 
low. 

All that is really necessary to test for this 
interaction is to manipulate both the valence 
of job outcomes and the performance-outcome 
instrumentality so that two substantially 
different levels of each variable are present. 
In this study the job outcome of pay was 
selected, and the high-low instrumentality 
variable was operationalized as piece-rate 
payment and hourly payment, respectively. 
The valence variable was manipulated by 
offering different amounts of pay. It was 
assumed that the greater the pay, the greater 
would be the valence of pay. A 2 X-2 design 
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ret T" : 
aig thus generated with high and low instru- 
mentality as one factor and high and low 
valence of pay as the other. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Subjects were recruited by advertising for part- 
time clerical help in the Jocal and campus news- 
papers. Those who served as subjects (N —60) were 
mainly college students (6896), predominately female 
(73%), and ranged in age from 16 to 27, with a 


median age of 21. 
^ 
Task — 


The experimental situation was presented to the 
subjects as a real job. The experimenters? were older 
graduate students who looked and dressed like busi- 
nessmen, Subjects had been told in the advertisement 
that they were being employed for a part-time job 
ior one evening only. When they arrived for work, 
they were informed that the job they would perform 
simulated that of clerks in large mail order houses, 
and that they were being hired by the Occupational 
Research Center of Purdue for the purpose of de- 
termining cost and time data as well as information 
on people’s reactions to this kind of job. 

Most tasks permit output to vary simultaneously 
along two dimensions—quality and quantity. People 
may thus invest their motivational energies in either 
high quantity or high quality or some combination 
of both. Since it is desirable to be able to infer ef- 
fort from output, an ideal task would vary on only 
one dimension. The task chosen for this study de- 
liberately eliminated variation in quality so that only 
quantity would be reflected in the performance mea- 
sure. The task employed was practically identical to 
that used in a study by Pritchard, Dunnette, and 
Jorgenson (1972). It involved transforming a cata- 
log number by adding digits to it in accordance with 
a set formula, then looking up the transformed num- 
bers in a 64-page "special sale" catalog to find a 
price corresponding to the translated catalog number. 
Each subject had been given a catalog and a set of 
worksheets. Each worksheet contained five untrans- 
lated numbers, the catalog page on which each of the 
five transformed numbers was to be found, and five 
pairs of prices. One of each pair of grices would be 
correct, would be found in the catalog on the given 
page, and was to be circled by the subject. 

This task eliminates quality variation since it re- 
quires that each step of the task be done correctly 
before it is possible to finish one unit (five catalog 
numbers). If a subject incorrectly transforms a num. 
ber, he will be unable to find that number in the 
catalog. Since there are five numbers and only five 
correct prices, if he circles an incorrect price, he will 
discover that he cannot find one of the other prices. 


2 The authors would like to express their apprecia- 
tion to Thomas L. Hozman and Robert R. Wood 
who served as experimenters. . 
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Design . 

A 2X2 design was employed with two levels of 
instrumentality (piece-rate payment and hourly pay- 
ment) and two levels of valence of pay. Subjects in 
the hourly, low valence of pay condition were paid 
$1.75 per hour and subjects in the high valence of 
pay condition, $2.50. It was felt that for the piece- 
rate condition the pay per piece should be set in 
such a way that if a subject in the piece-rate condi- 
tion performed at the same level as the mean of the 
hourly group, he should receive the same pay as the 
hourly group. This ensured that when performance 
was equal the level of rewards for the piece-rate 
groups would be equal to the hourly groups. The 
rate paid the two hourly groups ($1.75 and $2.50) 
was thus divided by the group’s mean hourly per- 
formance, and rounding to the nearest whole cent, 
this resulted in $.07 per piece for the low-valence 
condition and $.10 for the high-valence condition. 


Procedure 

Subjects had been told in the advertisement to re- 
port to a room and building on campus. When they 
arrived, they were greeted by two experimenters. 
When 30 subjects had arrived, they were split ran- 
domly—half remaining where they were and half 
accompanying one experimenter to an identical class- 
room. The two hourly groups (= 15 each) were 
run on one evening and the two piece-rate groups 
(n= 15 each) were run in the evening 1 week later. 
Where more than 30 subjects reported, those report- 
ing last were told that all positions had been filled. 
They had been warned of this possibility in the ad- 
vertisement. $ 

Aíter a demonstration of the task by the experi- 
menter the subjects were given a short practice pe- 
riod and then they were given an actual job sample. 
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Fic. 2. Task performance, by treatment. 
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They were urged to do their best, since “successful 
performance on this task would be a necessary condi- 
tion for employment.” The number of units com- 
pleted in this 15-minute period was actually to 
serve as an ability measure. The purpose of inducing 
this selection set was to ensure that subjects would 
exert maximum motivation for the ability pretest. 
All subjects were indeed “hired.” 

At the completion of this pretest, the experimental 
induction was given, that is, the rate of pay was an- 
nounced and the type of pay system was explained. 
The subjects worked steadily at the task for 90 
minutes. At that point they were given a question- 
naire that measured, among other things, the effec- 
tiveness of the manipulations. Subjects were then paid 
and dismissed. The subjects were not suspicious about 
the nature of the “job,” and the only questions asked 
of the experimenters dealt with possibilities of future 
employment. Since real deception was not involved, 
the subjects were not debriefed. 


RESULTS 
Checks on the Manipulations 


Since performance-pay instrumentality and 
valence of the outcome of money were ma- 
nipulated, an attempt was made to check the 
effectiveness of these manipulations by a 
postexperimental questionnaire. To check the 
instrumentality manipulation subjects were 
asked: “If you were to increase your perform- 
ance on this job (finish more blocks), what 
are the chances in 10 that you will make more 
money?” 

The mean response to this question for sub- 
jects in the high-instrumentality (piece-rate) 
pay condition was 7.70 and for subjects in the 
low-instrumentality condition it was 2.85; 
this difference was highly significant (p < 
001). These data suggest that the instru- 


"mentality manipulation was highly effective. 


One might argue that since the hourly con- 
dition was actually seen to have an instru- 
mentality greater than zero, the theory 
would predict that there should be a small 
difference between the high- and low-valence 
conditions in the hourly pay system. It seems 
doubtful, however, that such a low instru- 
mentality (2.85) would result in measurably 
different effects on performance. 
z In order to assess whether subjects saw a 
eit ironi difference in the two pay rates, 
vaine were asked to rate how attractive 
them pod rates for this job would be to 
tates (greets rated each of seven hourly 
31.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25, $2.50, $2.75, 


and $3.00) on a 9-point Likert scale rang- 
ing from “unattractive” to “extremely at- 
tractive.” To test whether $2.50 was seen as 
more attractive than $1.75 the means of the 
ratings given by all subjects on those two 
pay levels were compared. A ¢ test for de- 
pendent measures indicated that the $2.50 
pay rate was seen as significantly (p < .01) 
more attractive (X = 5.53) than the $1.75 
(X = 2.37). These data suggest that the 
$1.75 was seen as lower in valence than the 
$2.50 pay rate. The attractiveness of the two 
piece rates was not actually assessed since, 
when performance was equivalent, those piece 
rates corresponded to the two hourly pay 
rates, The assumption could thus be readily 
made that the two piece rates were also seen 
as different in attractiveness. 


Tests of the Hypotheses 


The expectancy-valence model predicts 
that (a) there should be no difference in 
performance between the two levels of pay for 
subjects in the low-instrumentality (hourly) 
condition; (5) performance should be higher 
for both pay-level conditions in the high- 
instrumentality (piece-rate) condition than in 
the low-instrumentality condition; and (c) 
within the high-instrumentality condition the 
high-pay group should outperform the low- 
pay group. These predictions are represented 
graphically in Figure 1. 

Figure 2 presents the actual performance 
data for the four conditions. The results 
do not support the predictions. While the 
analysis of variance indicated there was 
a main effect due to instrumentality (7 = 
7.61, df = 1/56, p « 01), the cell means 
show that this effect is due to subjects in 
the low-valence-high-instrumentality condition 
strongly outperforming all other subjects. 
The high-valence-high-instrumentality sub- 
jects did not demonstrate higher performance 
than the  low-instrumentality-high-valence 
subjects as had been predicted. 

The overall test of the interactive relation- 
ship is the interaction between valence and 
instrumentality. Although this two-way inter- 
action was significant (F = 9.24, df = 1/56, 
p < .005), the obtained pattern of means 
clearly does not conform to the predicted pat- 
tern. 
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Fic. 3. Derived effort, by treatment. 


While actual performance is an important 
dependent variable for expectancy-valence 
models, the models actua!ly attempt to pre- 
dict effort. Consequently, an attempt was 
made to obtain a measure of effort on the 
task. If one assumes that performance on a 
task such as this is largely a function of 
ability and motivation (or effort), then 
partialing out ability in some fashion should 
yield a measure of effort, 

After being familiarized with the task, the 
subjects had 15 minutes to complete as much 
of the task as possible. They were told that 
this “test” would determine whether or not 
they would be hired for the job. In fact, the 
pretest was designed as a measure of the sub- 
jects’ ability to perform the task, 

It was assumed that performance on this 
pretest was a measure of ability, and these 
data were used to Produce derived effort 
scores. This was accomplished by generating 
a regression equation which predicted per- 
formance on the actual 90-minute task from 
the ability pretest score.’ 

Using the regression equation generated in 
this fashion, a predicted performance score 
was calculated for each subject from knowl- 
edge of his ability pretest score. Finally, each 


3 The correlation betwe 


en ability pretest and task 
performance was .64, 
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subject’s predicted score was subtracted from 
his actual score. This deviation score was 
then considered to be a measure reflecting the 
level of effort a subject expended on the task 
relative to other subjects in the experiment. 
For example, if Subjects A and B had the 
same level of ability and Subject A outper- 
formed Subject B, one could assume that 
Subject A had exerted a higher level of effort 
than Subject B. Since both subjects would 
receive the same predicted score due to their 
equal ability, the actual score minus the pre- 
dicted score would be higher (more positive 
or less negative) for Subject A, thus reflecting 
his greater effort. 

These derived effort scores were also ana- 
lyzed with a two-way analysis of variance. 
The cell means are shown in Figure 3. These 
data support the prediction of high effort 
under the high-instrumentality condition (F 
= 15.30, df = 1/56, p < .001). The effects of 
valence, however, were significantly (p < .05) 
opposite those predicted. While the cell means 
show an interaction, this effect achieved a 
$ value of only .08. 

These results clearly do not support the 
hypothesis. The predicted interaction did not 
appear, and the low-va!ence subjects either 
equaled or exhibited higher performance and 
effort than high-valence subjects. However, 


there was positive evidence for the effects of 
instrumentality. 


Discussion 


Clearly the data do not Provide immediate 
Support for the expectancy-valence model 
Determining what the data do support, how- 
ever, is a difficult matter, i 

There are Several po 
_ The first Possibility 
tion of valence ever 
against this. Since the 


. Fur- 


s questionable use ; xplaini 

behavior, T ese fact idi s etin 
ee ‘actors tend to rule Out th 
Possibility of an inadequate valer ix 
ulation, - d 
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A second explanation is the possibility that 
effects due to feelings of inequity (Adams, 
1965) acting in conjunction with expectancy- 
valence effects produced the findings. One of 
the essential elements in equity theory, how- 
ever, is the comparison object. In this case 
it is doubtful that subjects could have known 
what subjects in other treatments were being 
paid. The high- and low-valence conditions 
of each instrumentality level were run at the 
same time, and the two instrumentality levels 
were run 1 week apart. While it is possible 
that some subjects had heard about the pay 
levels under the hourly conditions, this was 
probably rare if it occurred at all. 

Another problem with an equity interpreta- 
tion of these data is that, at least in the 
high-instrumentality conditions, the nature of 
the task made underpayment inequity reduc- 
tion very difficult. Since high valence showed 
lower performance and effort than low val- 
ence, these high-instrumentality groups are 
the centra! source of the data disconfirming 
the expectancy-valence predictions. Yet to 
posit that the low-valence group felt under- 
paid and thus performed highly on the piece- 
rate pay system to reduce feelings of under- 
payment is not likely. The typical finding in 
the equity literature (Lawler, 1968; Pritch- 
ard, 1969) is that subjects do increase 
quantity of performance under piece-rate 
underpayment, but with lower quality of per- 
formance. Thus, they are seen as doing 
poorer quality work very rapidly so as to 
reduce feelings of inequity. In this study, 
however, the task was Structured so that it 
was impossible to do lower quality work 
since to finish one unit of the task it had to 
be done correctly. Because quality could not 
be lowered, increased performance could not 
reduce feelings of inequity for the low-valence 
subjects. The high effort and performance of 
the low-valence-high-instrumentality subjects 
was, therefore, probably not due to equity 
effects. 

A third possible explanation for the findings 
reported here is that the valence component 
of expectancy-valence models is not a critical 
component and, in fact, does not add to pre- 
diction, This possibility is supported by some 
correlational studies testing expectancy-val- 
ence models (e.g, Gavin, 1970; Jorgenson, 


1970). However, other evidence does indicate 
that job performance and effort are related to 
the valence of job outcomes (Lawler & Porter, 
1967; Porter & Lawler, 1968; Pritchard & 
Sanders, 1973). One problem with this inter- 
pretation is that the differences between low- 
and high-valence in the high-instrumentality 
condition were actually significant, but in the 
opposite direction. If valence of outcomes 
were not an important aspect of the model, a 
difference should not have emerged. A more 
complex explanation is clearly necessary. 

One curious finding, which eventually sug- 
gested a fourth explanation for the data, was 
that in the piece-rate condition both the low- 
and high-valence groups actually earned al- 
most the same amount of money. The differ- 
ence between the groups in the total amount 
earned for the entire experimental period was 
about $.20, This would imply that the low- 
valence group was willing to work harder to 
earn the same amount of money. It was al- 
most as if the two groups had an equal need 
for earning that amount of money and strove 
to do so even though it required greater effort 
for the low-valence group. 

In more general terms this argument says 
that the level of need a person has for an 
outcome must also be considered as a deter- 
minant of his perceived valence for that out- 
come. This is different from the way valence 
is normally conceptualized. In most studies 
(e.g., Porter & Lawler, 1968; Pritchard & 
Sanders, 1973) subjects are asked to indicate 
the importance of various outcomes. We are 
arguing that, in addition to importance, the 
valence of a particular job outcome is also 
determined by the level of need for that out- 
come. For example, a person may feel recog- 
nition is more important than salary and in- 
dicate such on a questionnaire. However, if 
he feels he is receiving enough recognition 
on his job at a given point in time, he may 
need or want a pay raise more than increased 
recognition. 

; Other research supports this line of reason- 
ing. Lawler and O'Gara (1967) found that 
subjects’ performance on a 


mi piece-rate pay 
system was positiv 


ely related to their need 
for money, Andrews (1967) reported that 
previous wage history was positively cor- 
related with piece-rate performance. These 
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findings also support our line of reasoning 
to the extent that previous wages are related 
to need for/or attractiveness of money. 
Finally, Lawler (1971) suggested that as 
more money is earned, the need for money 
decreases. Thus, as subjects earned more and 
more money in the high-piece-rate condition, 
their need for money could have decreased. 
This decrease would not be as large for sub- 
jects in the low-piece-rate condition since 
they were earning less money. 

This argument suggests that to measure 
the valence of the outcomes component in ex- 
pectancy-valence models one should measure 
the need a subject has for the outcome, and 
perhaps better yet, the need he has for a 
specific level of that outcome. Instead of, or 
in addition to, asking how important a salary 
raise is to the individual, one should ask 
how badly does he want a salary increase at 
this time, or how badly does he want a salary 
raise of $75 per month. 

This line of argument would imply that in 
the present study the need for earning money 
was possibly the same for both high- and 
low-valence groups, and that they performed 
at a level necessary to satisfy this need, This 
explanation of the findings would further im- 
ply that if one cou!d group subjects on the 
basis of their level of need for earning money 
or level of need for earning specific amounts of 
money, one would have a better operational- 
ization of valence than the one used in the 
study. 

While the research presented here cannot 
be said to have supported the interactive or 
multiplicative relationship between instru- 
mentality and valence of outcomes, it at least 
suggests that the conceptualization of valence 
used in previous research may be incomplete 
and that a more appropriate measure should 
include the idea of need for the outcome in 
addition to the idea of importance of the out- 
come. 
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Research reported here was aimed at testing predictions derived from several 


Expectancy X Value theories of motivation. 


?xperimental manipulation of a 


performance-reward contingency was carried out on a sample of 256 male college 
students who were hired to work 6 consecutive days under simulated work condi- 
tions, 3 days under a high performance-reward contingency condition and 3 days 
under a low contingency condition. This manipulation was examined for its effects 
on the subjects perceived effort-pay probability, perceived effort, performance, 
and valence of pay. As predicted, this manipulation had a significant effect on 
effort-pay probability and performance, but failed to produce the predicted dif- 
ferences in perceived effort. The effects on valence were mixed. 


The beliefs that an individual has about the 
consequences of a certain act or set of acts has 
recently attracted considerable attention from 
investigators of work behavior (Campbell, 
Dunnette, Lawler, & Weick, 1970; Graen, 
1969; Porter & Lawler, 1968; Vroom, 1964). 
It is within the framework of the “Expectancy 
X Value" theory that the impact of such be- 
liefs has been most clearly explicated. Most 
prominent in the early development of the 
Expectancy X Value theory were Tolman 
(1932) and Lewin (1938). Basic to both efforts 
was the notion that animals and humans have 
cognitive expectancies or anticipations about 
the outcome(s) of a certain act or set of acts 
that they might undertake. The other major 
variable in these models, value, implies that, in 
addition to subjective beliefs about the conse- 
quences of an act, organisms also have valu- 
ations of these consequences that may vary 
from strongly positive to strongly negative. 


1 Support for conducting this research came from 
National Science Foundation Grant GS 1862. The 
authors wish to express thanks to Robert O. Opsahl, 
who originally conceived the idea of conducting this 
experiment and who aided us considerably during our 
early planning. 

* Requests for reprints should be sent to Dale O. 
Jorgenson, Department of Psychology, California 
State University, Long Beach, Long Beach, California 
90840, ù 
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The motivation or force to undertake a particu- 
lar act is then seen as a function of some com- 
bination of these two sets of variables. This 
implies that, with everything else constant, an 
individual who has a high level of expectancy 
for one outcome should exert more effort or 
would be subject to greater force to engage in a 
certain action than an individual with a lower 
level of expectancy for that same outcome. It 
was this type of motivational model, as it ap- 
plies to behavior in work settings, that this in- 
vestigation was designed to test. 

The major hypotheses tested in this investi- 
gation were those based on an experimental 
manipulation of a performance-outcome con- 
tingency. As indicated, one of the basic postu- 
lates of all Expectancy X Value theories is 
that individuals who have high expectancies, 
however defined, will behave differently than 
individuals who have low expectancies, pro- 
vided that other variables (e.g., valence) re- 
main constant. It follows that, if an objective 
performance-outcome contingency is manipu- 
lated by creating one condition in which there 
is a high performance-outcome contingency 
and another condition in which this contin- 
gency is lower, there ought to be differences in 
the strength or level of the expectancies and 
consequently, in the level of effort and per- 
formance between individuals in these two con- 
ditions. With pay as the outcome, the follow- 
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ing hypotheses flow from the basic assumption 
stated above: 


Hypothesis 1a. With abilities and role per- 
ceptions constant, individuals under high per- 
formance-outcome contingency conditions have 
higher perceived effort-pay probabilities than 
individuals under low contingency conditions. 


Hypothesis 1b. With the valence of pay and 
all other outcomes equal, individuals who are 
under high performance-outcome contingency 
conditions exert higher effort in performing the 
task than individuals who are under low con- 
tingency conditions, 


The Porter and Lawler (1968) model also 
postulates that effort, in combination with cer- 
tain other variables, influences performance 
(quality and quantity). Consequently, the 
following should also be true: 


Hypothesis 1c. With the valences of all out- 
comes constant, individuals who are under high 
performance-outcome contingency conditions 
have a higher level of quantitative job perform- 
ance than the individuals who are under low 
contingency conditions. 


In line with these hypotheses, a shift in the 
actual performance-outcome contingencies 
from high to low or from low to high should 
lead to some changes in effort, performance, 
and the perceived contingencies, 


Hypothesis 1d. When individuals under high 
performance-outcome contingency conditions 
are shifted to low contingency conditions, their 
perceived effort-pay contingencies and, there- 
fore, their effort and performance levels will be 
lower after the shift than before, and also de- 
crease over time, provided that valences re- 
main constant; when individuals under low 
contingency conditions are shifted to high con- 
tingency conditions, their perceived effort-pay 
contingencies and, therefore, their levels of 
effort and performance will be higher after the 
shift than before and also increase over time 
provided that valences remain constant. 

The predictions of changes in the dependent 
variables over time after the shift are based on 
the feedback loops hypothesized in the Porter 
and Lawler (1968) model. The idea is that over 
time, perceptions of expec 


expectancy should come to 
approximate the objective situation and that 
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these changes in expectancy will have an in- 
fluence on effort and performance. 

This completes the set of hypotheses that 
follow from the experimental manipulation of 
the objective performance-pay contingencies. 
As such, they are the most crucial predictions 
of this investigation, mainly because of their 
implications in testing for the presence of 
casuality between an individual's behavior and 
his perceptions of the relationship between his 
actions and some specified set of outcomes. 

With the data collected in this investigation, 
it was also possible to test correlational hy- 
potheses. Most of these hypotheses were based 
on the Porter and Lawler (1968) model. As 
viewed in all Expectancy X Value formula- 
tions, the value or valence of an outcome is as 
important as expectancy level in determining 
behavior. In the Porter and Lawler model, as 
in other formulations, the valence variable is 
hypothesized to interact multiplicatively with 
expectancy or effort-reward probability. The 
following hypotheses were suggested by this 
basic postulate of Expectancy X Value theory. 


Hypothesis 2a. With valence constant, the 
higher the perceived effort-reward probability, 
the greater the effort expended by an individual 
in performing his job and the greater his job 
performance. 


A similar prediction can be made for the val- 
ence variable. 


Hypothesis 2b. With expectancy or effort- 
reward probability constant, the higher the 
valence of an outcome, the greater the effort 
expended by an individual in performing his 
job and the greater his performance. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects wi 


ere 256 undergraduate college males 
who answered 


1 advertisements for part-time employ- 
ment with à temporary manpower firm over their spring 
vacation. Because of the potential risk of interaction 
between subjects in different treatments and because of 
the need for large numbers of subjects, several experi- 
mental sites were set up in various cities in a midwestern 
state. An attempt was made to recruit subjects from 
schools with fairly similar student body populations. In 
this case, it was limited to students enrolled in five state 
colleges. All applicants who appeared for the first day 
Were admitted except in the case of three or four appli- 
cants at one site who were turned away because 


there 
were already enough subjects present. 
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Task 


Two criteria were employed in selecting and pretest- 
ing the task. The first was that it be realistic enough so 
that the job would be perceived as a real job. It was 
hoped that a realistic task would eliminate the effects of 
experimental demand on the subjects (see Orne, 1962). 
Secondly, it was felt that the task itself should have 
little or no quality variation. At the very least it was 
hoped that it took as much time and effort to do it in- 
correctly as correctly. The reasoning behind this second 
criterion was that the results of studies in which both 
quality and quantity were dependent variables are quite 
confusing. 

The final form of the task required the subjects to 
find the prices of selected items in a mail order catalogue 
and then to indicate the correct price of each item on a 
standardized work sheet. 

The subjects were instructed to transform or “de- 
code" an item identification number using a simple ad- 
dition rule, turn to the page in the catalogue listed for 
that item, find the item and its sale price, then circle 
the correct price from the five pairs of prices listed 
beneath each block of items. Finally, he was to indicate 
the item to which the circled price corresponded by 
writing a 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 next to the circled price. Once 
all five items in a block had been completed the subject 
was to proceed to the next block of five and repeat the 
above procedure. 

This kind of task eliminated quality variance. This 
was due to the fact that a subject was forced to correctly 
transform the identification number if he was to find the 
correct price in the catalogue. Once the item was found 
in the catalogue, he merely circled the one correct price 
from the pair printed on the sheet and indicated the 
item to which it corresponded. No errors were found in 
the pretest data nor in spot checks made during the 
study. 

Work Selling. Every attempt was made to make the 
work situation seem realistic. To begin with, subjects 
were told that the company was a newly established 
manpower overload firm which mainly contracted for 
clerical work with companies who did not have the fa- 
cilities or the time to complete this work. The company 
name was displayed on all advertisements for the job, 
on the checks used to pay the subjects, and on the 
printed time cards that were completed by the subjects 
every day. A rationale was given for the item identifica- 
tion decoding. This was, that the merchandise was sale 
merchandise; hence, different identification numbers 
were used than in the regular nonsale catalogues. It was 
also explained that while most of the work was usually 
done by a computer, the particular department store 
involved was currently experiencing difficulties with its 
computer, and because of a massive backlog of unproc- 
essed orders had hired the manpower overload firm to 
do this work. Futrhermore, actual sale catalogues from 
a well-known national retail chain were used, and the 
sale termination date given on the cover of the catalogue 
coincided with the time of the study. The task material 
consisted of actual computer from the company's com- 
puter output, In addition, the experimenters were care- 
fully trained and rehearsed and were also given a very 
detailed 26-page manual of instructions that outlined 


procedures to be followed closely and included a set of 
possible questions subjects might ask. Each experi- 
menter was thoroughly familiar with this manual. It was 
hoped that by employing procedures such as the above 
many of the features of the usual employment setting 
would be retained while at the same time, loss of experi- 
mental control, so characteristic of many field experi- 
ments (see Weick, 1967) would be minimized. 


Procedure and Design 


When subjects reported to the site they were met by a 
male and female experimenter who gave them a one- 
page description of the “company” and an application 
blank to complete. When all subjects had finished the 
application blank, the male experimenter who played 
the role of “supervisor” introduced himself and his “sec- 
retary,” a role played by the female experimenter, by 
giving some background information about the firm, and 
then explained what the subjects would be doing for the 
remainder of that day and on the 6 subsequent days. 
The subjects were told that while the main contract was 
with the chain department store, another contract had 
been arranged with Science Research Associates (SRA) 
to pretest some tests of reactions to routine work. This 
experimental set was given to make the multitude of 
questionnaires which were given seem reasonable and 
also make the job more realistic. 

When this set of questionnaires had been completed, 
subjects were given the three Short Employment Tests 
(SET): numerical, clerical, and vocabulary (Bennett & 
Gelink, 1956). When the tests had been completed, the 
female experimenter left the room to supposedly score 
the SET tests while the male experimenter explained 
the mechanics of the catalogue task. The subjects then 
completed one page of “practice material," which al- 
lowed the experimenter to insure that all subjects were 
doing the task properly. When all had finished the single 
sheet of four blocks, the subjects took a short break. 

After the break, the rationale for the catalogue task 
was given along with a 1-hour pretest on the task. 
Both the SET and this 1-hour task pretest were to be 
measures of ability but not actual selection instruments. 
However, to insure high motivation as well as to provide 
explanation for their administration subjects were told 
that they would be used for selection purposes. In fact, 
all subjects were hired. 

The method of payment advertised as $2.00 per hour 
for groups in the hourly conditions and “from $1.60 to 
$2.40 per hour depending on what you do" for the in- 
centive pay groups, was then explained to the subjects. 
Regardless of the treatment condition, the subjects were 
paid for the two contracts separately. Pay for work done 
on the catalogue job each day was given on the subse- 
quent morning while payment for the first day's intro- 
duction and testing as well as all the money for the SRA 
contract. (all of this at $2.00 per hour) was paid at the 
end of the last day. There were several reasons for this 
complex method of payment. The subjects were paid 
every day to provide feedback about the performance- 
pay contingency in cach of the expectancy treatment 
conditions. Also, when the switch in pay system oc- 
curred, any change in amount of money earned would be 


4 very obvious. In addition, the first day’s pay was held 
until the end to encourage subjects to keep coming back. 
When the subjects arrived for work 2 days later 
(the original data collection took place on a Saturday), 
experimenter briefly reviewed the directions for the 
task and explained that their finished work would be 
picked up each hour since experimenter and the secre- 
tary had “to process it before it is sent out.” 

At this point, the expectancy manipulations were 
given. The expectancy manipulation was carried out by 
varying the actual contingencies between one single out- 
come, amount of pay, and overt performance as mea- 

sured by the number of “blocks” of five items completed 
per unit of time. In this case, two different pay-per- 
formance contingencies were arranged. The low ex- 
pectancy or low performance-pay contingency condition, 
was created by simply paying subjects on an hourly 
basis. The high expectancy or high performance-pay con- 
lingency condition was created by paying subjects on a 
modified piece rate or incentive system. 

When subjects worked under the hourly condition, 
they received a straight $2.00 per hour. The incentive 
system was more complex. If a subject completed be- 
tween 16 and 22 five-item blocks in a given hour, he 
would receive $1.60 for that hour; if he completed be- 
tween 23 and 29 blocks, he received $2.00; and finally, 
if he completed 30 or above, he was paid $2.40. How- 
ever, if he produced below 16, he received only 8¢ per 
block. The latter system was irrelevant since pretest 
data indicated that all subjects tested could produce 16 
blocks or more after practice. 

The pay rates used were based on several considera- 
tions. The difference between the pay of the three per- 
formance intervals had to be large enough in order to 
make it worthwhile to strive for a higher interval, yet 
not so large as to make the false pay rates used in the 
equity manipulation (which were higher or lower than 
the actual rates) seem unbelievably high or low. It was 
felt that anything below $1.35 or above $3.00 per hour 
would not seem reasonable to the subjects. In fact, the 
actual hourly and the middle interval rate of $2.00 was 
based on what college students in the pilot studies felt 
was a fair rate of pay for the task. The pilot studies also 
indicated that a difference of 30¢ to 40¢ between the 
intervals was more than sufficient to motivate subjects 
to try for the higher intervals since the subjects in these 
pilot studies did indeed strive for the higher intervals, 
Thus, using the base of $2.00, the actual rates were set 
at $1.60, $2.00, and $2.40 for the interval pay system 
and $2.00 for the hourly system, The performance inter: 
vals were also based on the pilot studies and were set 
so as to maximize the chances that an equal number of 
subjects would fall into each interval. 


Low Expectancy 


I One hundred and five subjects in three equity condi 
tions, underpayment (n = 22), equity (n = 58 d 
overpayment (n — 25), Worked the first 3 inc "m 
this low expectancy condition, They were told i " » ar 
pay, as advertised, would be $2.00 per hour, "th ea 
we have been paying college students for thi » ues 
They then started working on the catalogue "e aie 
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High Expectancy 


Once again, subjects in three equity treatments (1 
— 25, 48, 18, respectively) worked the first 3 days un- 
der. this condition. They were told that the rates listed 
earlier were the rates that the company had been paying 
college studentsfor this work. After the payment manip- 
ulation had been given, subjects began work on the 
catalogue task. They worked for a total oí 4 hours on 
each of 6 days, with their output being collected at the 
end of each hour. At the end of the fourth hour each 
day, they were given the set of questionnaires that were 
supposedly part of the SRA contract. 

The six payment conditions that resulted from cross- 
ing the two expectancy treatments with the three equity 
treatments were employed for the first 3 actual 
working days on the job. The very first day, of course, 
had consisted of the ability tests, learning the job, and 
the 1-hour work sample. After 3 days of actual work 
on the job, all groups were shifted to the opposite ex- 
pectancy condition for the final 3 days. All groups who 
started in the hourly condition were shifted to the in- 
terval condition, and all groups starting on the interval 
condition were shifted to hourly. The intervals, the 
amount of pay for each interval, and the hourly rate 
were the same as those used in the first 3 days. 

All shifts were accomplished by simply telling the sub- 
jects on the morning of the fourth day that the main 
office had decided to change the pay system. The new 
system was then explained. 

Equity Manipulations. As discussed previously, the 
two expectancy conditions were crossed with three 
equity conditions. These conditions will not be discussed 
here since they have been discussed previously (Pritch- 
ard, Dunnette, & Jorgenson, 1972) and since the focus 
of this report deals with the expectancy data. 


Measurement Instruments 


To test the hypotheses, several measurement instru- 
ments were developed. ‘The variables which were mea- 
sured as part of the investigation were as follows: (a) 
effort-pay probability, (6) performance-pay probability, 
(c) valence of job outcomes, and (d) effort. 


Efort- and Performance-Pay Probability 


A questionnaire was developed to measure both the 
subject's subjective probability that increased effort 
would lead to a larger amount of pay as well as the prob- 
ability that increased performance would lead to greater 
pay. This was done by having the subject indicate a 
number from 0 to 100 that would reflect the extent to 
which he felt that amount of effort and amount of pet 


^ " u "or 
formance leads to an increased amount of pay ! 
example: 


The chances are — in 100 that a person who pus 
in a lot of effort will make more money than a per- 
son who only puts in a little effort. 


In the case of performance expectancy, the correspond- 

ing statement reads: 
The chances are — in 100 that a person who 

finishes a lot of work on this job will make more 
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money than a person who finishes a small amount 
of work. 


Valence of Job Outcomes. Measures of the valence of 
pay as well as 12 other job outcomes were taken. These 
additional outcomes included making use of abilities, 
feeling of accomplishment, being busy all the time, fai 
ness of company policy, friendliness of co-workers, free- 
dom to try own ideas, opportunity to work alone, rec- 
ognition for work done, opportunity to make decisions, 
having a boss who backs up his workers, doing some- 
thing different every day, and good working conditions. 

Measures of valence were obtained by means of a 
modified Q-sort method (Stephenson, 1953). The task 
for the subject was to place each of 13 outcomes, (pay, 
recognition, security, etc.) in one of five a priori cate- 
gories based on the importance of each outcome to the 
subject. The five categories were “Not a necessary part 
of a job"; “Okay to have on a job but not really im- 
portant; “Rather desirable in a job"; *Highly desir- 
able in a job” ; “Absolutely necessary in a job.” 


ifort 


The subject’s perception of the extent to which each 
of the nine job inputs, including effort, was present on 
this job was measured by means ofa multiple rank order 
paired comparison method (Gulliksen & Tucker, 1961). 
This method permits a choice of response formats based 
on the number of statements per group to be rank or- 
dered. For each of these formats there is a specific num- 
ber of statement combinations which pairs each state- 
ment with each other statement once and only once. 
"The task for the subject was to rank order nine triads of 
the inputs in terms of “how much you feel you bring the 
characteristic to the job.” The perceived level of effort 
was measured by the number of times each input was 
ranked over the remaining eight inputs, adjusted for 
the neutral point. 


RESULTS 

All of the experimental hypotheses tested 
herein required that the valence of money be 
equal under high and low expectancy condi- 
tions. Furthermore, none of the expectancy 
value models predicted any differences in val- 
ence due to differences in expectancy condi- 
tion with the exception of the Atkinson (1958) 
model. The lack of a significant difference in 
the valence of money due to expectancy con- 
dition supports this requirement (F = 1.77, 
ns, df = 1,139, & = .001).* However, exami- 
nation of the means in Table 1 will reveal that 
significant differences between high and low ex- 


3 Theo? (omega squared) statistic is interpreted as an 
estimate of the proportion of variance in the dependent 
variable attributable to the variation in the independent 
variable. Details of the calculation of this measure are 
available from the first author. 


TABLE 1 


Mean VALENCE OF Money 1x Hicu AND Low Ex- 
rECTANCY CONDITIONS FOR GROUPS SHIFTING 
From Hicu to Low AND FROM Low 
TO Hicn ExpPECTANCY CONDITIONS 


l 
| Treatment condition 
Order E | 
High expect- 
ancy (HE) 


Low expect- 
ancy (LE) 


11.66 
10.60 


11.15 
11.30 | 
\ 


High—Low (Order 1) 
Low—High (Order 2) | 


Note. Individual comparisons are 
i Order 1, F = 4.41 (p <.05); H 
8.30 (p < .01). 


HE Order 1 vs. 
. LE Order 2, 


pectancy conditions within order of treatment 
were masked when the means for the two sep- 
arate orders were combined.‘ These differences 
were responsible for the significant Order 
X Expectancy interaction (F = 11.96, 
df = 1,139, p < .01). For the group which 
shifted from high to low expectancy, there was 
a significant increase in the valence of money 
after the shift to low expectancy. There was 
also a significant increase in this variable 
after the shift in the low — high group. The 
difference lies in the fact that in the first group 
the mean was greater under low expectancy 
than under high, whereas in the second group 
it was greater under the high condition than 
under the low. Consequently, there was a gen- 
eral trend for subjects to perceive money as 
being more important over time relative to 
other outcomes regardless of the contingency 
condition under which they performed. This is 
reflected in the significant increase in the high 
expectancy group over time shown in Table 2. 
Thus, even though the requirement of no 
difference in valence is supported in substance, 
there is some evidence that the valence of pay 
does change over time. 

In the hypotheses regarding performance as a 
dependent variable, it has been assumed that 
variables other than the valence of pay are 
equal in high and low expectancy conditions. 
If these assumptions are not met, at least some 
behavior differences might be partially at- 
tributable to differences in these other vari- 


å The formula for calculating the F tests on all the a 


priori comparisons was derived and is available from 
the first author, 
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TABLE 2 


Mean VaLENCE or Money IN Hiou AND Low Ex- 
PECTANCY CONDITIONS ACROSS THE 
Two Days 


Treatment condition 


D High expectancy Low expectancy 
(HE) (LE) 
1 10.76 11.06 
4 2 11.70 11.18 
V x 11.14 11.04 


Note, Individual comparisons are as follows: HE Da: 
Day 2, F = 19.38 (p <.01); LE Day 1 vs. LE Day 2" 


ables rather than to the experimental manip- 
ulation of expectancy. One such variable or 
set of variables is ability or aptitude. Analyses 
of variance on the pretest and on the three SET 
subtests gave evidence that there were no sig- 
nificant differences in any ability measure 
across expectancy conditions. Thus, it is very 
unlikely that any differences in performance 
between groups were due to ability differences. 

The results supported Hypothesis 1a. As 
predicted, there was a significant difference of 
80.03 to 18.58 between high and low expectancy 
conditions in perceived effort-pay probabilities 
(F = 448.60, df = 1,141, p < .0001,? = .57). 
There was also a significant interaction between 
order and expectancy. (F = 10.50, df = 1,141 
p < .01). In other words, the magnitude of the 
difference in effort-pay probability between 
high and low conditions did depend on the 
order in which the treatments were received. 
Nevertheless, as indicated by the comparisons 


TABLE 3 


Mean Errort-Pay ProBABILITY IN HiGu AND Low 
EXPECTANCY CONDITIONS ror Groups SHIFTING 
FROM HicH to Low AND FROM Low TO 
Hicu EXPECTANCY CONDITIONS 


in Table 3, the differences are significant in the 
predicted direction regardless of the order of 
treatment reception. 

Hypothesis 1b received no support. Effort in 
this case was equal to the subject’s perception 
of the extent to which the job input of “trying 
hard” or “putting out a lot of effort” was pres- 
ent relative to other inputs. There was no sig- 
nificant difference in the perceived amount of 
effort exerted under the two expectancy condi- 
tions (F = 54, df = 1,135, ns w? = .001). 
The mean perceived level of effort in the high 
expectancy condition was .751 whereas in the 
low condition it was .801. The data in Table 4 
may provide some clue as to what actually 
happened. In the group of subjects which 
shifted from high to low expectancy (HL), 
there was no significant difference under the 
two conditions, as indicated by the F value in 
"Table 4, which shows the averages across each 
of the three-day periods for both groups. Fur- 
thermore the mean perceived effort in the 
Low — High group was higher under the low 
pay-performance contingency condition than 
under the high. This is diametrically opposite 
of the predicted direction of differences. 

The results obtained with total daily raw 
performance as the dependent variable pro- 
vided much clearer support of hypothesis 1c 
than perceived effort did in the case of 1b. 
The significant difference between the mean 
of 95.07 under high expectancy and 76.93 
under low expectancy accounted for roughly 
33% of the total variance in performance 
(F = 234.62, df = 1,141, p < .001). In fact, 
the significant difference in performance under 


TABLE 4 
MEAN PERCEIVED PRESENCE or Errort IN HIGH AND 
Low EXPECTANCY CONDITIONS ror GROUPS SHIFT- 
ING FROM Hicu TO Low AND FROM Low TO 
HıcH EXPECTANCY CONDITIONS 


Treatment condition 


Order 


Treatment condition 


Š | Order j 
High expec- | Low expec- High expec- | Low expec- 
| tancy (HE) | tancy (LE) tancy (HE) tancy (LE) 
High— Low (Order 1) | 90.17 18.30 High—Low (Order 1) | 84 16 
Low-High (Order2) | — 71.76 18.80 Low-High (Order 2) | 67 84 
3 | 


Note. Individual comparisons are as follows: HE Order 1 vs. 
LE Order 1, F = 208.70 (p < .01); HE Order 2 vs. LE Order 2, 
F = 113.32 (p < .01). 


Note. Individual comparisons are as follov 
LE Order 1, F = 1.31 (zs); HE Order 2 
= 5.89 (p < .05). 


z Order 2, P 


)rder 1 VS: 
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high and low expectancy occurred regardless 
of the order in which treatment was received, 
as evidenced by the means in Table 5. At the 
same time, if task performance had reached 
asymptote before experimental effects were 
measured, the difference might have been 
stronger. The failure to reach asymptote would 
also account for the significant Order X Ex- 
pectancy interaction (F = 13.20, df = 1,141, 
p < 01). 

The final hypothesis in this series, Hypothe- 
sis 1d, deals more explicitly than earlier hy- 
potheses with the changes in the magnitude of 
variables due to the shift in expectancy condi- 
tion. In fact, Tables 6 through 8 contain the 
daily means of each of the three dependent 
variables already discussed, both in the group 
which shifted from high to low expectancy 
conditions and in the group which shifted from 
low to high. To evaluate the first predicted 
change, the level of each dependent variable on 
Day 3 (preshift) must be compared with the 
level on Day 4 (postshift); to evaluate the 
changes which occur over time after the shift, 
the level or mean on Day 4 must be compared 
with the level on Day 6. The ws on which the 
various / tests in Tables 6 through 8 were based 
are shown in Table 6. 

The first variable in the causal sequence, 
effort-reward probability, showed most of the 
changes which were predicted in Hypothesis 
1d. As shown in Table 6, there was a signifi- 
cant decrease from Day 3 to Day 4 and from 
Day 4 to Day 6 in the high to low expectancy 
group and a significant increase from Day 3 to 


TABLE 5 


Mean Raw PERFORMANCE IN HiGH AND Low Ex- 
pecrancy CONDITIONS FoR GROUPS SHIFTING 
FROM HicGu TO Low AND FROM Low To 
Hicn EXPECTANCY CONDITIONS 


Treatment condition 


Onder High expect- 


ancy (HE) 


Low expect- 
ancy (LE) 


88.90 | 


High—Low (Order 1) 75.86 
Low—High (Order2) | 10010 — | 
| 
Note. J, - s re as follows = Order 1 vs. 
LE Order p dual compare yy hits Order 2 vs, LE Order 2, 


P — 105.23' (p < 0n. 


TABLE 6 


MEANS AND STANDARD Deviations Across Six Days 
FOR Errort-Pay PROBABILITY 


Group 
| 
Day High expectancy > Low expectancy > 
low (HL) high (LH) 

x SD n X SD n 
1 80.48 | 25.74 | 94 | 19.77 | 30.58 | 104 
2 88.97 | 20.41 | 91 | 16.58 | 29.04 | 102 
3 89.57 | 20.15 | 89 | 27.89 | 38.04 | 104 
4 43.95 | 22.26 | 81 70.56 | 35.03 97 
5 21.93 | 33.77 | 81 74.51 | 34.41 82 
6 16.35 | 31.02 | 74 | 73.14 | 23.81 80 


"s. 
[NES 1.09 (5 
); LH (Day LH(Day 4), £ = 19.32 (p <.01); 
Mi Day 3) vs. LH (Day 6.), £ = 19.15 (p < .01); and LH (Day. 
4) vs. LH (Day 6), £ = 1.63 (ns). 


Day 4 in the low to high group. The Day 4 to 
Day 6 difference was not significant. 

The case for perceived effort, which is the 
next variable in the causal sequence, is some- 
what weaker than for the other two variables. 
The results in Table 7 simply confirm the re- 
sults presented earlier in perceived effort; the 
only predicted changes over time due to the 
shift occurred in the high to low group. On the 


TABLE 7 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS Across Six Days 
FOR PERCEIVED PRESENCE OF EFFORT 


Group 
Tay High expectancy — Low expectancy + 
? low (HL) high (LH) 

X SD x SD 
1 82 .63 .86 .60 
2 84 67 E E 
3 92 E 97 ‘63 
4 69 EE 60 68 
5 96 -76 97 04 
6 n 88 ES 76 


Note. f test c aris s 
PAY 4,t- nes is 
t= 479 (p< 01); HL Das 4 IL (Day 6); 1 = 31 (ns); 
LH (Day 3) vi LH (Day 4),1 = 360 (© O0 Lil (Day 3) vs. 


LH (Day 6), £ = 11.19 0 C u 
6.1 = 2.40 (p « 0s). (p < .01); and LH (Day 4) vs. LH (Day 


: HL(Day_3) vs. 
vs. HL(Day 6), 
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x TABLE 8 


_ Means AND SraNDARD Deviations Across Six Days 
: FOR MEAN HOURLY PERFORMANCE 


Group 
Day High expectancy >. | Low expectancy > 
M low (HL) high (LH) 
X SD x SD 

1 1 18.61 3.58 16.26 

2 IS 21.60 4.25 19.20 

3 23.16 | 4.62 20.34 | 

4 19.60 3.71 23.56 

5 18.93 445 2528 | 

6 17.69 | 3.32 25.50 | 

| | | 


Note. £ test comparisons are as follows: HL (Day 3) vs. HL 
(Day 4), £ = 18.53 (p < .01); HL (Day vs. HL(Day 6), 
! D674 (P <.01); HL(Day 4) vs. HL(Day 6), 1 = 2.29 (p 
0D; LH(Day 3) vs. LH(Day 4), t = — 13.68 (p <.01); 
LH (Day 3) vs, LH (Day 6), ! =— 20.05 (p < .01); and LH 
(Day 4) vs. LH (Day 6), ¢ = — 3.58 (p < .01). 


other hand, performance dropped significantly 
in the high to low group and increased signifi- 
cantly in the low to high group from Day 3 to4 
and from Days 4 to 6. These data are shown in 
Table 8. Thus, there was considerable support 
for the predictions made in hypothesis 1d. 

Table 9 presents the results that were used to 
test Hypothesis 2a and 2b. These hypotheses 
amounted to the simple prediction of positive 
correlations between the two major components 
of Expectancy X Value theory and some de- 


pendent variable(s). To test 2a, a multiple re- 
gression was carried out with the 13 effort- 
reward probabilities associated with the 13 job 
outcomes for a given day as the independent 
variables and both perceived effort and raw 
performance for that same day as dependent 
variables. Hypothesis 2b was tested in the same 
manner by using the valences for the 13 out- 
comes as independent variables. 

The results of regressing effort-reward prob- 
abilities and valence against effort and per- 
formance are contained in Table 9. When per- 
formance was used as the dependent variable, 
there was consistent support for both Hypoth- 
esis 2a and 2b. In contrast, the correlations 
with effort produced virtually no support. On 
only 1 of the 6 days did the multiple correla- 
tions between either set of independent vari- 
ables and effort achieve significance at the .05 
level. 


DISCUSSION 


It is discouraging that the experimental tests 
of hypotheses about effort failed to be con- 
firmed. Either the predictions were incorrect or 
the measurement of effort was inappropriate. 
One possibility is that self-ratings of the effort 
variable are invalid. Our use of self-ratings of 
effort was based, in part, on the successful use 
of self-ratings in test of the Porter and Lawler 
model (Porter & Lawler, 1968; Schuster, Clark, 
& Rogers, 1971). An important difference be- 
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tween our measure and the others, however, is 
that ours involved a multiple paired compari- 
son ranking of nine perceived input variables; 
thus, each subject’s estimate of his own effort 
is perhaps purely or at least partially ipsative. 
When such a measurement technique is used, 
a subject’s effort level could differ at two dif- 
ferent times on an absolute scale but still show 
no difference on an ipsative measure if he 
ranked effort in the same way relative to other 
input variables. If this occurred for any large 
proportion of subjects, it could explain our 
failure to obtain higher mean ratings of per- 
ceived effort under the high performance-re- 
ward contingency conditions, as well as the 
absence of many predicted correlations between 
effort and other variables. Problems with such 
a measure have been theoretically and empiri- 
cally demonstrated elsewhere (Clemans, 1966; 
Hicks, 1970; Knapp, 1964). 

Our manipulation of the contingency between 
pay and performance did produce differences 
in subject’s subjective estimates of the rela- 
tionship between effort and pay; the predicted 
changes in these estimates over time were also 
largely supported. This finding supports the 
hypothesized feedback loop between the ob- 
jective contingency and the subjective percep- 
tion of this contingency. The only exception 
was that subjects in the high — low group did 
not show significant increases in their esti- 
mates of these relationships over the first 3 
days. Instead, their estimates reached a maxi- 
mum immediately and remained there. How- 
ever, variances of their estimates decreased 
over the three days, showing that consensus 
among these subjects may have increased 
during this period. 

Predictions about. performance were gener- 
ally confirmed by the data, with the exception 
of the failure of subjects in the low — high 
group to show performance decrements over 
the first 3 days as expected. The performance 
increase for this group during the first 3 days 
suggests that task learning was still occurring, 
motivated, perhaps, by the subject's perceiv- 
ing job outcomes (rewards) to be present, which 
we failed to control adequately. Such outcomes 
could have maintained or increased the motiva- 
tion of these subjects to perform on the task 
even though they correctly perceived that their 
pay was not related to their performance. 
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Contrary to prediction, the relative impor- 
tance attached to money as an outcome in- 
creased over time for our subjects; the trend 
was more pronounced under the high expect- 
ancy condition than under low expectancy con- 
ditions. On the other hand, the absence of a 
significant difference in valence of money be- 
tween expectancy conditions was important 
because it was necessary for concluding that 
effort and performance differences were due to 
expectancy differences and not valence dif- 
ferences. 

This investigation did provide evidence that 
at least one objective performance-reward con- 
tengency exerts a causal influence both on an 
individual’s perceptions of this contingency and 
on his behavior. This evidence adds to the 
growing body of supporting experimental evi- 
dence of this causality obtained almost exclus- 
ively in the laboratory. While tests for causality 
are extremely difficult to carry out in field set- 
tings, this study did bridge the gap between 
laboratory and field by conducting the experi- 
ment in a simulated field setting. 

Midway through our experiment, we tested 
inferences about causality by shifting subjects 
working under each of two performance-re- 
ward contingency levels to the other level. 
Since the change was accompanied by predicted 
changes in both perceptions and performance, 
the evidence does support the likelihood of a 
causal link between the treatment variable and 
these other variables. This suggests that it may 
be important to identify environmental condi- 
tions first and to examine the way other atti- 
tudinal and behavioral variables may intervene 


between the environmental conditions and 
observable behavior. 
Another strong feature of this study was 


that it was carried out over a fairly long time 
period. Most experimental studies have been 
limited to a few hours. Subjects have only 
rarely been required to work on more than 1 
day. In contrast, our subjects worked for 6 
days, + hours per day. This longer time period 
allowed more severe tests of the Expectancy 
X Value model by affording time for short- 
term behavioral or attitudinal effects to dissi- 
pate. Italso provided the opportunity to gather 
a wealth of information about changes occur- 
ring over time. 


Even though correlational techniques say 


little about causality, they do supplement in- 
formation about group trends. Unfortunately, 
measurement problems in the study made in- 
terpretation of the correlational data tenuous 
at best; the method thus added less to our 
understanding of the data than we had origin- 
ally hoped. 

What is sorely needed is to determine the 
effects of manipulating objective performance- 
reward contingencies on (a) the perceived im- 
portance of other possible rewards (such as rec- 
ognition, work itself, etc.) in addition to pay, 
(b) subjects’ perceptions of contingencies be- 
tween what he does and the likelihood of his 
receiving these several rewards, (c) subjects’ 
level of satisfaction with rewards, and (d) sub- 
jects’ estimates of other possible job inputs 
(e.g., education, previous experience, etc.) in 
addition to effort. Studies similar to this one 
Should also examine the causal effects that 
other performance-reward contingencies (such 
as effort and recognition, performance and re- 

lations with co-workers, etc.) may have on both 
the perceptions of these contingencies and 
behavior. 
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Eighteen four-man groups participated 


in a laboratory experiment testing 


Fiedler's contingency model of leadership effectiveness. Predictions were gen- 


erated from the model regarding (a) the 
least preferred co-worker [LPC] scale) of 


leadership style (high or low on the 
emergent leaders and (b) the leader- 


ship effectiveness of emergent leaders. The attempt to predict leadership style 


of emergent leaders was unsuccessful. The 


predictions of leadership effectiveness 


were accurate and provided support for the model. Sociometric data indicated 
that low LPC subjects were perceived as more popular and valuable group 


members than were high LPC subjects. 


Fiedler's (1967) contingency model of lead- 
ership effectiveness has been one of the most 
influential theories in the field of leadership 
research. The model proposes that leadership 
effectiveness, as reflected by group produc- 
tivity, is contingent upon the interaction 
of the leader's orientation and the favor- 
ableness of the group task situation. Lead- 
ership orientation is measured by Fiedler’s 
"esteem for the least preferred co-worker" 
(LPC) scale. Fiedler (1967) originally 
proposed that low LPC leaders are task 
oriented and primarily motivated toward 
task achievement while high LPC leaders are 
relationship oriented and primarily motivated 
toward establishing rewarding interpersonal 
relationships. Fiedler (1970) recently modi- 
fied this interpretation to include secondary 
motivational systems. Situational favorable- 
ness reflects the degree to which the leader 
has influence and control over the group's 
activities. Favorableness is determined by the 
nature of the leader-member relations, the 
degree of structure inherent in the task, and 
the leader's position power. The contingency 
model describes the relationship between lead- 
ership orientation (or style) and leadership 
effectiveness in terms of correlations between 
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leader LPC and group productivity at differ- 
ent points along the favorableness dimension. 

Fiedler (1971b) has reviewed attempts to 
test the model in both applied and experimen- 
tal settings. This review maintained that the 
model has generally been supported by recent 
research, especially field studies. Despite the 
supportive findings of these studies, the model 
is currently the subject of a heated contro- 
versy between Fiedler and Graen and his asso- 
ciates (Graen, Alvares, Orris, & Martella, 
1970; Graen, Orris, & Alvares, 1971a, 1971b). 
Graen et al. have charged that the model 
lacks predictive validity. They maintain 
that the contingency model represents a 
post hoc arrangement of research results 
and that research since the formal expo- 
sition of the model (Fiedler, 1964, 1967) 
has not been generally supportive. Fiedler 
(1971a) has argued that the data used to 
substantiate the Graen et al. charges were col- 
lected in methodologically faulty experiments. 
Chemers and Skrzypek (1972) offered excep- 
tionally strong support for Fiedler’s defense 
of the predictive powers of the contingency 
model. Chemers and Skrzypek conducted an 
experimental test of all eight octants of favor- 
ableness as specified by the model, The ob- 
tained leadership effectiveness correlations in 
this study were strikingly similar to the point 
predictions generated from the model. 

The present study was an attempt to extend 
the predictive powers of the contingency 
model. Several field and laboratory studies 
conducted by Fiedler and his associates have 
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dealt with emergent leadership (Fiedler, 
1954; Fiedler, Meuwese, & Oonk, 1961; 
Fiedler, O'Brien, & Ilgen, 1969; O'Brien, 
Fiedler, & Hewett, 1971). However, all of the 
above studies have been limited to the inves- 
tigation of effectiveness of emergent leaders. 
No previous studies of emergent leadership 
involving the LPC variable have tried to pre- 
dict which members will emerge as group 
leaders. The primary purpose of the present 
study was to determine if the contingency 
model can be used to predict the leadership 
style (high LPC or low LPC) of emergent 
leaders of groups varying in situational favor- 
ableness. The present authors proposed that 
subjects are most likely to emerge as leaders 
in situations where they can also most effec- 
tively fulfill the role of group leader. Hemphill 
(1961) listed several situational variables that 
are useful predictors of attempted leadership 
in emergent leadership situations. Basic to 
Hemphill’s position is the assumption that 
individuals can and do assess situations in 
which they are likely to be successful as lead- 
ers. High LPC leaders, then, should emerge 
most often in situations in which high LPC 
leaders have been shown to be most effective, 
that is, situations of intermediate favorable- 
ness. Low LPC leaders should emerge most 
often in either very favorable or very unfavor- 
able situations. Implicit in this proposal 
was the assumption that subjects can some- 
how recognize situations in which they could 
lead most effectively. 

In addition to testing the ability of the 
model to predict which subjects would emerge 
as leaders, the present study also provided an 
opportunity to further evaluate the ability of 
the model to predict leadership effectiveness. 
In order to provide a partial test of the model, 
the relationship between group productivity 
and the LPC scores of emergent leaders was 
examined for two cells of the eight-celled con- 
tingency model. Such a test appeared partic- 
ularly appropriate and meaningful in light of 
the recent attacks on the model leveled by 
Graen and his associates. i 

In order to test the predictive powers of the 
contingency model, leadership emergence and 
leadership effectiveness were examined in Oc- 
tants VI and VIII of the favorableness dimen- 
sion. Consistent with Fiedler’s (1967) de- 


scription of the favorableness dimension, 
Octant VI was characterized by moderately 
poor leader-member relations, a structured 
task, and weak leader position power. Octant 
VIII was characterized by moderately poor 
leader-member relations, an unstructured 
task, and weak leader position power. These 
two octants were particularly appropriate for 
the present tests of the model because the 
model predicts that high LPC leaders are most 
effective in Octant VI and low LPC leaders 
are most effective in Octant VIII. 

In view of the above discussion, the follow- 
ing hypotheses are offered: 


1. Hypothesis a: Subjects are more likely to 
emerge as leaders in situations where their 
leadership styles have been shown to be most 
effective. More specifically, the emergent lead- 
ers in Octant VI are more likely to be high 
LPC subjects, while the emergent leaders in 
Octant VIII are more likely to be low LPC 
subjects. 

2. Hypothesis b: Rank-order correlations 
between LPC scores of emergent leaders and 
group productivity will conform to predictions 
of the model. Based on Fiedler's (1964, 1967) 
formal exposition of the model, the predicted 
correlation for Octant VIII is —.43. Up to 
1967, there had been no studies of Octant VI, 
but based on interpolation of the curve a cor- 
relation of approximately .20 is predicted for 
Octant VI (Fiedler, 1967, p. 146). Thus, the 
predicted difference between the leadership 
effectiveness correlations in Octants VI and 
VIII is approximately .63. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The experimental subjects were 72 male under- 
graduates enrolled in introductory chology classes 
at the University of Utah. The subj ts volunteered 
to participate in the experiment and r ceived aca- 
demic credit in exchange for their participation. The 
subjects were selected on the basis of their LP 
scores. A total of 263 male students completed the 
LPC scale; subjects scoring in the upper and lower 
third of the distribution were placed on a ! 
students eligible to participate in the experiment. : Ea 
subjects in the experiment were recruited from this 
list. . Pe 
The experimental subjects were divided into m 
four-man groups; two high and two low LPC su 
jects were randomly assigned to each group. 

An additional 24 introductory psychology studer 
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(14 male and 10 female) served as raters for the 
stories written by nine of the experimental groups. 
These subjects also received class credit in exchange 
for their participation. 


Design 


Nine of the groups operated under the conditions 
of Octant VI, and the other nine were under the 
conditions of Octant VIII. Task structure was ma- 
nipulated while leader-member relations and leader 
position power were held constant to produce the 
appropriate levels of favorableness. In Octant VI, 
leader position power was weak, the task was struc- 
tured, and leader-member relations were moderately 
poor. In Octant VIII, leader position power was 
weak, the task was unstructured, and leader-member 
relations were moderately poor. 

Position power. It was assumed that the position 
power of all emergent leaders would be weak be- 
cause they had no authority to administer sanctions 
or rewards to the other group members. They, in 
fact, possessed no formal leadership status. 

Leader-member relations. Fiedler (1967, pp. 111— 
115) proposed that emergent leadership in ad hoc 
laboratory groups results in “moderately poor" 
leader-member relations because the group members 
compete with one another for the leadership posi- 
tion, On the basis of Fiedler’s analysis, it was as- 
sumed that the relations would be moderately poor 
for groups working on both the structured and un- 
structured tasks. 

Task structure. The nine groups in Octant VI 
worked on a structured task while the nine groups 
in Octant VIII worked on an unstructured task. 

The structured task required the group to draw 
the front view of a house. The subjects were given 
a drawing of the house with dimensions given in 
metric units. Two conversion tables allowed the 
subjects to convert the metric units into scaled inches 
by following a two-step transformation process re- 
quiring the use of both conversion tables. The groups 
were required to draw the house in scaled inches. 
This task was patterned after the structured task 
used by Chemers and Skrzypek (1972). The groups 
were allowed 45 minutes to complete the task. Two 
groups completed the task in the allotted time. The 
house-plan task was considered highly structured be- 
cause the goal was clear, the correctness of each step 
was easily verified, the number of alternative goal 
paths was severely limited, and there was only one 
correct solution. Group productivity for this task 
was defined as the average number of correct lines 
drawn per minute. 

The unstructured task required the group to write 
two original stories based on a group discussion of 
a single Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) picture. 
This was the same task used by Fiedler et al. (1961). 
The time limit for this task was also 45 minutes. The 
TAT task was considered quite unstructured because 
the goal was vague and ambiguous, the correctness 
of the solution was difficult to objectively verify, the 
number of alternative goal paths was virtually un- 
limited, and there was no single “correct” solution. 


Group productivity for this task was based on the 
summed ratings of 24 raters. The raters assessed each 
story on a 6-point scale of “overall quality." The 
raters were instructed to consider writing le and 
clarity, comprehension, interest, and creativity in 
their ratings of overall quality. The reliability co- 
efficient for the summed ratings of overall quality 
was .795 (Guilford, 1965, pp. 297-300). The produc- 
tivity score for each group was determined by sum- 
ming the ratings of the two stories written by each 
group. Although it was not possible to determine the 
validity of the ratings, it was encouraging to dis- 
cover that the rank-order correlation between the 
summed ratings and the number of words in each 
story was —.08. This suggested that the raters were 
attending to the content of the stories and not simply 
to the length of each story. 


Procedure 

The experimental sessions were conducted on week- 
day evenings in large classrooms. Several groups were 
run simultaneously with sufficient space between 
groups to prevent eavesdropping. 

Instructions stressed that the final product was to 
reflect the efforts of the entire group. To promote 
group activity and minimize independent task ac- 
tivity, each group was given the minimal amount of 
supplies (rulers, pencils, paper, etc.) necessary to 
complete the task. Further, the subjects were pro- 
hibited from using their own supplies. It was hoped 
that these precautions and instructions would pre- 
clude group members from working as individuals 
on the tasks. 

Following the 45-minute experimental session, each 
subject completed a sociometric questionnaire. Each 
subject indicated which group member had emerged 
as the leader. If leadership w: red by two or 
more group members, the subjects were required to 
estimate the percentage of total leadership exercised 
by each nominated leader. The subject with the high- 
est nomination score in each group was considered 
to be the emergent leader. The subjects were also 
asked to provide the following information: (a) the 
group members with whom they most and least 
enjoyed working, (b) the group members whom they 
would prefer as leader and as co-worker for a 
similar task in the future, (c) the most valuable 
member of the group, and (d) the socioemotional 
leader of the group. 


RESULTS 
Emergence of Leaders 


Hypothesis @ proposed that more high LPC 
subjects would emerge as leaders in Octant VI 
while more low LPC subjects would emerge 
as leaders in Octant VIII. This hypothesis 
was not supported. In Octant VI, four high 
LPC subjects and five low LPC subjects 
emerged as group leaders. In Octant VIII, six 
of the emergent leaders had low LPC scores 
while three had high LPC scores. A 2 X 2 chi- 
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square test of these frequencies failed to reach 
an acceptable level of significance (x? < 1, 
üj- 1). 


Leadership Effectiveness 

Hypothesis b proposed that the correlations 
between emergent leader LPC and group pro- 
ductivity would coníorm to the point predic- 
tions based on the contingency model for 
Octants VI and VIII. The obtained correla- 
tions were .30 and —.40 for Octants VI and 
VII, respectively. Although neither of these 
correlations reached conventional levels of 
significance, they compared favorably with 
the point predictions of .20 and —.43. The 
obtained absolute difference between the lead- 
ership effectiveness correlations in Octants VI 
and VIII was .70; this result compared favor- 
ably with the predicted difference of .63. 

The close correspondence between the pre- 
dicted and obtained correlations provided 
some support for Hypothesis b. 


Sociometric Questionnaire Data 


Because most LPC research has dealt exclu- 
sively with the behavior and attitudes of 
leaders, it was not possible to generate hy- 
potheses concerning the relationship between 
member LPC and the sociometric data. How- 
ever, the questionnaire yielded an interesting 
and unexpected pattern of prominence and 
popularity as a function of member LPC. 

The frequency of nomination for each cat- 
egory was first analyzed by means of 2 x 2 
chi-square tests (High LPC and Low LPC 
Nominees X Octants VI and VIII). None of 
the chi-square values were significant because 
the frequencies did not differ between Octants 
VI and VIII. The nomination frequencies 
were then collapsed across the two octants in 
order to reduce the four-celled tables into two 
cells (high LPC nominees and low LPC nom- 
inees). Single sample chi-square tests (Siegel, 
1956, pp. 42-47) were used to test the sig- 
nificance of differences in the frequency. of 
nominating high and low LPC subjects for 
each category. For each category the expected 

values were based on the null hypothesis that 
frequency of nomination does not differ as a 
function of the LPC score of the nominee. The 
sample size for these questions often varied 
because some subjects nominated more than 
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one member for a single category (e.g., their 
most enjoyed co-worker). On the other hand, 
some subjects refused to nominate any group 
member for certain categories (e.g., their least 
enjoyed co-worker).? 

Future leader. Significantly more low LPC 
subjects were nominated as "leader for a 
similar task sometime in the future? (y? — 
13.84, df = 1, p < .001). Fifty-three of the 
nominees (25 in Octant VI and 28 in Octant 
VIII) were low LPC subjects, while only 21 
(11 in Octant VI and 10 in Octant VIII) 
were high LPC subjects. Apparently low LPC 
subjects were strongly preferred as leaders 
for future groups. 

Future co-worker. Significantly more low 
LPC subjects were nominated as preferred 
co-worker on a similar task in the future 
GP = 12.24, df = 1, p < .001). There were 
61 low LPC subjects (31 in Octant VI and 
30 in Octant VIII) and only 28 high LPC 
subjects (13 in Octant VI and 15 in Octant 
VIII) nominated as preferred future co-work- 
ers. Apparently low LPC subjects were per- 
ceived as more desirable co-workers. 

Most valuable member. Consistent with the 
results regarding future leaders and future 
co-workers, low LPC subjects were nominated 
more frequently as “the single, most valuable 
member of the group" (x? = 5.88, df = 1, 
p < .02). Forty-eight low LPC subjects (22 in 
Octant VI and 26 in Octant VIII) and 27 
high LPC subjects (14 in Octant VI and 13 in 
Octant VIII) were nominated as the most val- 
uable group member. Low LPC subjects were 
perceived as more important contributors to 
group success than were high LPC subjects: 

Most and least enjoyed co-workers. Signifi- 
cantly more low LPC subjects were nominate 

? There was some question regarding the treatment 
of nomination data for subjects who nominated more 
than one group member for a given category: je 
analyses reported in the text of the paper included 
all multiple nominations in the calculation of qu 
square values. To determine if inclusion of multiple 
nominations biased the nomination pattern in any 
way, all chi-square analyses of the sociometric data 
were repeated using only the nomination data from 
subjects who nominated a single group member for 
cach category. For every category, the results of ; n 
analyses with the multiple nominations deleted im 
leled the results of the analyses in which the multip E 
nominations were included. No changes in direction 
or significance level of results were found. 
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as most enjoyed co-worker (x? = 3.86, df 
=1, p < 05). Fifty-one low LPC subjects 
(27 in Octant VI and 24 in Octant VIII) and 
33 high LPC subjects (14 in Octant VI and 
19 in Octant VIII) were nominated as the 
most enjoyed co-worker. Significantly more 
high LPC subjects were nominated as the 
least enjoyed co-worker (x? = 6.67, dj = 1, 
p<.01). Forty high LPC subjects (21 in 
Octant VI and 19 in Octant VIII) and 20 low 
LPC subjects (9 in Octant VI and 11 in 
Octant VIII) were nominated as the least 
enjoyed co-worker. The responses to these two 
questions indicate that low LPC subjects were 
perceived as more popular and enjoyable co- 
workers than were high LPC subjects. 

Socioemotional leader. The questionnaire 
also requested the subjects to indicate if there 
was anyone in the group that fit a role de- 
scription of a socioemotional leader. There 
were no significant differences in the fre- 
quency of nomination for socioemotional 
leader as a function of LPC scores (x? < 1, 
df= 1). There were 28 high LPC subjects 
(14 in both Octants VI and VIII) and 32 
low LPC subjects (20 in Octant VI and 12 
in Octant VIII) nominated as socioemotional 
leaders. Apparently LPC was not systemati- 
cally related to perceived socioemotional lead- 
ership. The same subjects did not usually 
fulfill the roles of both socioemotional leader 
and task leader for a given group. Only two 
of the 18 groups nominated the same subject 
as both the task and socioemotional leader. 
The other 16 groups showed a pattern of role 
differentiation, that is, the roles of the task 
leader and the socioemotional leader were 
filled by different group members. 

In order to determine if the pattern of nom- 
ination was associated with the LPC score of 
the nominator, a second series of single sam- 
ple chi-square tests was conducted. The nom- 
inations made by high LPC subjects and by 
low LPC subjects were examined separately. 
For three categories (future leader, socioemo- 
tional leader, and most valuable member) the 
expected values were calculated on the as- 
sumption that each nominator was equally 
likely to nominate a high LPC subject or a 
low LPC subject, that is, each nominator 
could choose from two high LPC members or 
two low LPC members, including himself. Ex- 
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amination of the nomination data supported 
this assumption; subjects frequently nomi- 
nated themselves for these categories. For 
three other categories (future co-worker, most 
enjoyed co-worker, and least enjoyed co- 
worker) the expected values were calculated 
on the assumption that a subject could not rea- 
sonably nominate himself for these categories. 
Assuming that the nominator excludes himself, 
there are two members of opposite LPC and 
one member of his own LPC for him to nomi- 
nate, for example, the probability that a low 
LPC subject nominates a high LPC subject is 
two to three and the probability that a low 
LPC subject nominates a low LPC subject is 
one to three. Examination of the nomination 
data supported this assumption; subjects never 
nominated themselves for these categories. 

Future leader. High LPC subjects nom- 
inated 26 low LPC subjects and 11 high LPC 
subjects (x? = 6.08, dí — 1, p < .02). Low 
LPC subjects nominated 27 low LPC subjects 
and 10 high LPC subjects (x? = 7.81, df = 
1, p< .01). Both high LPC nominators and 
low LPC nominators nominated significantly 
more low LPC subjects as future leader. 

Most valuable member. High LPC subjects 
nominated 22 low LPC subjects and 13 high 
LPC subjects (y? = 2.31, df = 1, p< .20). 
Low LPC subjects nominated 26 low LPC 
subjects and 14 high LPC subjects (x? — 3.60, 
dí = 1, p < .10). Both high LPC nominators 
and low LPC nominators nominated more low 
LPC subjects as most valuable member, but 
the chi-square values did not reach conven- 
tional levels of significance. 

Socioemotional leader. High LPC subjects 
nominated 16 low LPC subjects and 12 high 
LPC subjects (y? < 1, df = 1). Low LPG 
subjects nominated 16 low LPC subjects and 
16 high LPC subjects (x? «1, df=1). 
Neither high LPC nominators nor low LPC 
nominators showed any preference in their 
nominations for socioemotional leader. 

Future co-worker. High LPC subjects nom- 
inated 38 low LPC subjects and 4 high LPC 
subjects (x? = 10.71, df= 1, p < .01). Low 
LPC subjects nominated 23 low LPC subjects 
and 24 high LPC subjects (y? = 5.13, df = 1, 
b < 05). Both high LPC nominators and low 
LPC nominators nominated significantly more 
low LPC subjects as future co-workers than 
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would be expected based on the two-to-three 
and one-to-three probabilities. 

Most enjoyed co-worker. High LPC sub- 
jects nominated 33 low LPC subjects and 11 
high LPC subjects (x? = 1.38, df=1, p 
< 30). Low LPC subjects nominated 18 low 
LPC subjects and 22 high LPC subjects (x? 
= 2.30, df=1, p< .20). Both high LPC 
nominators and low LPC nominators nom- 
inated more low LPC subjects as most enjoyed 
co-worker than expected based on the two-to- 
are and one-to-three probabilities, but the 
chi-square values did not reach conventional 
levels of significance. 

Least enjoyed co-worker, High LPC sub- 
jects nominated 13 low LPC subjects and 14 
high LPC subjects (x? = 4.17, dj = 1, p 
< 05). Low LPC subjects nominated 7 low 
LPC subjects and 26 high LPC subjects (x? 
= 2.17, df=1, p «.20). Both high LPC 
nominators and low LPC nominators nom- 
inated more high LPC subjects as least en- 
joyed co-worker than expected based on the 
two-to-three and one-to-three probabilities, 
but the difference was significant for only the 
high LPC nominators. 


This series of analyses clearly demonstrated 
that nomination patterns were the same for 
both high LPC nominators and low LPC 
nominators. 

A two-way analysis of variance with un- 
equal cell frequencies (Winer, 1962, pp. 241— 
244) was used to test for an interaction effect 
in the nomination of emergent leaders. The 
“percentage of leadership” scores for subjects 
nominated as emergent leaders were analyzed 
in a 2 X 2 design (High LPC and Low LPC 
Nominators X High LPC and Low LPC Nom- 
inees). All main effects and interactions failed 
to reach conventional levels of significance. 
The insignificant interaction effect indicated 
that the LPC scores of nominators did not 
significantly influence their nominations of 
emergent leaders, 


Discussion 


The attempt to use the contingency model 
to predict which type of subjects would 
emerge as group leaders was not successful. 
Apparently, there is no simple relationship be- 
tween leadership effectiveness and leader 
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emergence when working within the frame- 
work of Fiedler's model. Based on the present 
findings, the model appears to be most appro- 
priate for the prediction of leadership effec- 
tiveness and cannot be used to predict leader- 
ship emergence. There are numerous plausible 
explanations for the failure to predict the 
emergence of leaders using the model. How- 
ever, the simplest and most straightforward 
explanation is that subjects simply do not 
know or recognize those situations in which 
their individual leadership style would be 
most effective. 

Although the model did not successfully 
predict which subjects would emerge as group 
leaders, the leadership effectiveness predic- 
tions appeared to be accurate. Unfortunately, 
the present authors know of no statistica 
procedure for testing the accuracy of a point 
prediction such as those generated from the 
contingency model. However, by inspection 
the obtained correlations for Octants VI and 
VIII appear to offer strong support for the 
ability of the contingency model to predic 
leadership effectiveness. The close correspond- 
ence between the predicted and obtained cor- 
relations of the present study, in conjunction 
with the strong support for the model offered 
by Chemers and Skrzypek (1972), lead the 
present authors to reject the Graen et al. 
(1970) contention that the contingency model 
lacks predictive validity. 

The sociometric questionnaire indicated 
that low LPC subjects were generally more 
popular and highly valued than were high 
LPC subjects. The second series of single 
sample chi-square analyses indicated that this 
pattern held for both high LPC nominators 
and low LPC nominators. These results may 
reflect the subjects’ general perception of the 
experimental situation. The experiment was 
presented as a task situation, and the subjects 
probably perceived strong task demands to 
their situation. The behavior pattern and per- 
sonality of low LPC subjects may have been 
viewed more positively from such a task de 
mand perspective. According to Fiadier’s 
(1970) most recent interpretation of the rela- 
tionship between leader behavior and LPC, 
leaders should engage in behavior reflecting 
their primary motivational goals under the 
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relatively adverse conditions of Octants VI 
and VIII. If Fiedler’s new hypothesis can be 
applied to the present findings concerning all 
group members, then the strong task orienta- 
tion of low LPC subjects may account for the 
popularity and value attributed to them by 
their fellow group members. The task orienta- 
tion of the low LPC subjects may have simply 
appeared more appropriate to the task de- 
mands of the experiment than the relationship 
orientation of the high LPC subjects. How- 
ever, such an application of Fiedler's theory 
must be made with caution since Fiedler has 
been concerned specifically with leader be- 
havior and the present data are based on all 
group members. 

The finding that nomination for socioemo- 
tional leader did not differ as a function of 
the LPC score of the nominee was enlighten- 
ing. It might be expected that high LPC sub- 
jects would tend to become socioemotional 
leaders more frequently because of their 
strong relationship orientation. However, it 
must be realized that the high LPC subject 
is not necessarily interested in the socioemo- 
tional leader's function of maintaining good 
social relations within the group as a unit. 
Rather, the high LPC subject is concerned 
with achieving and maintaining gratifying 
and rewarding relationships between himself 
and other members of the group. With this 
distinction in mind, it appears reasonable that 
high LPC subjects need not be more íre- 
quently nominated as socioemotional leaders. 

The present finding that different subjects 
filled the roles of socioemotional leader and 
task leader is consistent with the theories of 
role differentiation proposed by Bales (1958) 
and Slater (1955). Bales reported that groups 
often have individual members who serve as 
task or socioemotional specialists; it is excep- 
tional that a single “great man" can fulfill 
both roles. The present findings support the 
contention that a single individual is seldom 
able to fulfill both roles. 
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- SOME INTERACTIONS BETWEEN PERSONALITY VARIABLES 
AND MANAGEMENT STYLES 


KENNETH E. RUNYON! 
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The present study investigated the interaction between management style and the 


personality variable, “locus of control," on workers 


? “satisfaction with supervision”’ 


and “job involvement" among hourly employees of a major, multiplant chemical 
company. Satisfaction with supervision was found to be a function of the interaction 
between management style and employee internality. Job involvement was found 
to be related directly to employee internality, with the interaction of management 
style and employee internality having a negligible effect on this dependent variable. 


The purpose of this study is to investigate 
the interaction between management style 
and the personality variable “locus of con- 
trol” on the attitudes of employees toward 
their immediate supervisor and toward their 
work. Previous studies of management style 
have concentrated on the effects of autocratic 
versus participatory management on employee 
attitudes in a variety of industrial settings; 
however, the interaction between management 
style and employee personality has been 
largely neglected. 

The personality variable employed in this 
study is Rotter’s concept of “locus of control” 
(Rotter, 1966). “Locus of control" refers to a 

“generalized belief that a person can or cannot 
control his own destiny. This belief arises 
from social learning, and is rooted in general 
principles of reinforcement. Within the con- 
text of social learning, it is argued that indi- 
viduals receive reinforcement under varying 
conditions. If an individual perceives a rein- 
forcement as being contingent upon his own 
actions, this is termed a belief in “internal” 
control. If an individual perceives a reinforce- 
ment as being contingent upon outside forces, 
it is termed a belief in “external” control. 
Depending on one’s life history, a person 
builds up generalized expectancies or beliefs 
concerning the nature of the reinforcements 
he receives. The generalized expectancies of 
"internal versus external" control have func- 
tional properties that make them an im- 
portant personality variable. 


‘Requests for reprints should be sent to Kenneth 
E. Runyon, College of Business A 
Northern Arizona University, 
Arizona 86001. 


dministration, 
Box 5736, Flagstaff, 


It is a general hypothesis of this study that 
individuals who see themselves as Internals 
and those who see themselves as Externals 
will react differently to styles of supervision 
differentiated along a directive-participative 
continuum. 


4 
DEPENDENT VARIABLES AND 
SPECIFIC HYPOTHESES 

General Considerations 

This study examines the effects of the inter- 
action of management style and worker 
personality on two dependent variables: (a) 
satisfaction with supervision and (b) job 
involvement. These particular variables were 
selected because it was believed, judgmentally, 
that they would be more responsive to differ- 
ences in supervisory style than some of the 
more complex variables that have been used 
by other researchers in the field. The concep- 
tual model underlying this rationale is the 
Likert (1967) model that postulates three 
sets of variables relating to worker behavior : 
(a) causal variables (supervisory style); (4) 
intervening variables (worker attitude); and 
(c) end result variables (worker behavior as it 
pertains to productivity, increased sales, etc.)- 
In this model, satisfaction with supervision 
and job involvement are conceived of as 
intervening variables. 


Satisfaction with Supervision 

Satisfaction with supervision is used as & 

jon 

global measure of the respondents vp 
to the style of management under which A 
works. No assumption is made that sat! 

: 5 TO) s 
faction with supervision, as such, has p 
found implications for worker ello 
or productivity. It is assumed, however, t 
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dissatisfaction with supervision is a contribut- 
ing factor in organizational turnover. Vroom 
(1969) has summarized a number of studies 
supporting this assumption. Thus, satisfaction 
with supervision is seen as a factor in the 
organization-employee relationship that may 
influence employee behavior in ways which 
are advantageous or detrimental to organiza- 
tional welfare. 

The first hypothesis of this study involves 
satisfaction with supervision : 

Hypothesis 1: The more individuals see 
themselves as Internals, the greater will be 
their satisfaction with participative manage- 
ment and vice versa. Hypothesis 1 predicts 
essentially different reactions to managerial 
style, depending upon the degree of internality 
present in the employee. As internality in- 
creases, the employee should perceive himself 
as being better able to control his own destiny. 
Consequently, he should respond positively 
to the freedom for personal initiative and 
responsibility that is characteristic of par- 
ticipative management. In contrast, as in- 
ternality decreases, the employee should find 
participative management frustrating and in- 
sufficiently structured. In this instance, he 
should respond by expressing a preference for 
a more directive management style. 


Job Involvement 


Dubin (1956) reports a study of the central 
life interests of industrial workers in three 
plants in the midwest. One of his primary 
findings was that “Work is no longer a central 
interest for workers. These life interests have 
moved out into the community [p. 140]." 
Defining central life interests as *. . . the 
expressed preference for a given locale or 
situation in carrying out an activity [p. 134," 
Dubin notes that the traditional assumption 
that work is of central importance to adults 
in the Western world may no longer be justi- 
fied. He further suggests that management 
efforts to center primary human relationships 
in work through such devices as participant 
management and group dynamics have not 
been remarkably successful. 

Taking their lead from Dubin (1956), Lodahl 
and Kejner (1965) developed the concept of job 
involvement as the degree to which a person’s 
work performance affects his self esteem, and 
developed a “job involvement” scale to mea- 


sure the degree to which this characteristic 
is present in employees. On the basis of their 
findings with this scale, Lodahl and Kejner 
suggest that job involvement tends to be 
stable over time and is relatively independent 
of situational factors. E 

A contrasting point of view is one that 
focuses on situational factors as the primary 
source of job involvement. Lawler and Hall 
(1970) attribute this point of view to Vroom 
(1969) who “. . . has suggested that job factors 
can influence the degree to which an employee 
is involved in his job, although he presents 
little data about the impact of job factors on 
job involvement [p. 327 ]." 

In an effort to clarifv the concept of job 
involvement, and distinguish it from "job 
satisfaction” and “intrinsic motivation,” Law- 
ler and Hall (1970) applied factor analysis to 
measures of these variables. On the basis of 
study of 291 scientists in 22 research and de- 
velopment laboratories, they concluded that 
job involvement, job satisfaction, and intrinsic 
motivation were factorially independent and 
relatively distinct variables. They also 
suggested: 


Perhaps the most realistic view of job involvement is 
that it is a function of an individual-job characteristic 
interaction. People probably do differ as a function of 
their backgrounds and personal situations in the degree 
to which they are likely to become involved in their job. 
However, it is also probably true that other things being 
equal more people will become involved in a job that 
allows them control and a chance to use their abilities 
than will become involved in jobs that are lacking in 
these characteristics [p. 311]. 


Against this background, a general hypothe- 
sis of this study is that the extent of job in- 
volvement will vary with the degree of 
internality present in employees. 


Hypothesis 2: The more closely supervision 
approaches participative management, the 
greater will be the job involvement of individ- 
uals who see themselves as Internals. 

By Hypothesis 2, the work situation is 
seen as a way of demonstrating competence 
for the Internal and, as the work environment 
permits such demonstration, the degree of job 
involvement will increase. Under conditions 
of directive management, where opportunities 
to demonstrate personal competence are 
decreased, the level of job involvement should 
decline. 


Hypothesis 3: Regardless of style of super- 
vision, job involvement for the individual 
who perceives himself as an External will be 
low. This hypothesis suggests that the idea 
of the work situation as a way of demonstrating 
competence is a nonsequitur for the External. 
In a world that is controlled by fate, or luck 
or by powerful others, the opportunity to 
demonstrate personal competence in the work 
situation is virtually nonexistent. Without 
the basic belief that one can perform well, 
the work situation, under any supervisory 
structure, offers little possibility of generating 
self esteem. Consequently, work involvement 
should not be a major consideration in the 
External's psychological life. 

Hypotheses 2 and 3 recognize the tentative 
conclusion of Lawler and Hall (1970) that 
people probably do differ as a function of their 
background in the degree to which thev are 
likely to become involved in their jobs. It also 
recognizes their suggestion that situational 
factors may also play a role in job involve- 
ment. Taken together, Hypotheses 2 and 3 
suggest that, under appropriate supervision, 
Internals will become job involved, whereas 
Externals are not apt to become job involved 
under any conditions. 


METHOD 
Subjecls 


Subjects participating in the study consisted of 110 
hourly employees in the manufacturing, packaging, 
yard and maintenance departments of an urban 
plant of a large, multilocation chemical company. 
They were members of 18 supervisory groups. Both 
subjects and groups were chosen by means of a table 
of random numbers. Subjects ranged in age from 21 
to 64, with a median age of 50; length of service ranged 
from 0.2 to 47.0 with a median of 22 years. Length of 
time in their supervisory groups ranged from 0.1 to 
15.0 years, with a median of 3.5 years. 


Test Instruments 


Data were gathered by means of paper-and-pencil 
questionnaires. Four separate questionnaires were 
used; the questionnaires covered the following areas: 

Stale of management. This measure consisted of seven 
Likert type scales developed specifically for this study 


E e designed to cover the following areas 
I sory behavior: (a) supervisory consultation 


with subordinates Concerning decisions involving the 
puborlinate s job; (b) willingness on the part of the 
supervisor to listen to, and seek the opinions of sul 

ordinates on matters concerning Te C Ls n y 
Supervisory encouragement to show initiative o) 
assume responsibility. The scales were Aene ne 


generalizability study (Gleser, Cronbach & Rajarat 
ch, 3 
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nam, 1965) on a pilot basis in order to see how well one 
could generalize from specific observations of super- 
visory behavior to an hypothesized universe of such 
observations. The “wanted” variation due to diffe 
ences in supervisory behavior far exceeded the “un- 
wanted” variance in the total scale attributable to 
idiosyneratic responses of subjects to specific scales. 
The obtained generalizability coefficient was .90. 

Locus of control. Twenty-six of the 29 items on the 
I-E scale were used to measure the internal-external 
dimension of personality. Three items pertaining to 
school behavior were dropped because, judgmentally, 
they were deemed inappropriate in view of the subjects’ 
ages and backgrounds. Biserial item correlation with 
total score (with that item removed) are moderate but 
consistent, with most items falling in the .20 to .30 
range. Split-half reliability and test-retest reliability 
are consistent and moderately high, with rs in the .65 
to .70 range. A summary of studies on scale reliability 
and its construct validity has been reported by Rotter 
(1966). 

Work involvement. The short form of the Lodahl and 
Kejner job involvement scale was used for this measure. 
The split-half reliability of the short form is estimated 
at .73 and the correlation of the short form with the 
al scale is .87. A review of studies on reliability 
as well as on discriminate and correlational validity 
has been reported by Lodahl and Kejner (1965). 

Satisfaction with supervision. Satisfaction with super- 
vision was measured by a single question in which sub- 
jects were asked to indicate their degree of satisfaction 
on a 7-point scale, with possible responses ranging from 
1 (most negative) through 4 (neutral) to 7 (most 
positive). 

Procedure. All scales were administered to subjects 
in groups of 12 to 18 persons. They were asked to 
identify themselves by a number that had been assigned 
to each supervisory group. In each supervisory group 
thus identified, three alternate members were given 
the style of management scale. The remaining scales 
were given to the remaining members of each super- 
visory group. This procedure was used to provide 
assurance that personality characteristics of subjects 
who filled out the I-E scale would not influence (i.e 
confound) the management style ratings of the super- 
visors for whom they worked. The individual ques 
tionnaires were identified only in terms of supervisory 
group, so that, throughout, the anonymity of subjects 
was protected. 


RESULTS 
Distribution of the Independent Variables 


The ratings used to describe the style of 
management for each supervisory group were 
obtained by taking the arithmetic mean ° 
the three ratings made of each supervisor. 
Possible ratings on this basis ranged from ib 
(directive supervision) to 35 (participat! V^ 
supervision). Nine supervisors received rating" 
that ranged from 12 to 20; the other ges 
supervisors received ratings that ranged fron 
26 to 32. 
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The I-E scale was filled out by 54 employees 
—three members in each of 18 supervisory 
groups. The possible range of scores was from 
O (Internal) to 20 (External). The obtained 
distribution ranged from 2 to 16, with an 
arithmetic mean of 8.37 and a standard 
deviation of 3.68. While these parameters do 
not appear to be inconsistent with those of 
other populations sampled (Rotter, 1966), 
it should be noted that three items were 
omitted from the I-E scale in this study 
because they were deemed inappropriate. 


Relationship of Independent Variables 


In order to test for the independence of 
the two major variables, a scattergram of I-E 
scores and management style ratings was 
made. Visual inspection of this scattergram 
showed no apparent systematic relationship 
between the two variables. This observation 
was confirmed by the computation of the chi- 
square test for two independent samples. The 
obtained chi-square value of .11 (df = 2) in- 
dicated that the hypothesis of independence 
was accepted with a p value between .90 
and . 

Satisfaction with supervision. Hypothesis 1 
relates satisfaction with supervision to manage- 
ment style and locus of control. Essentially, 
it states that Internals will be more satisfied 
under participative management, whereas 
Externals will be more satisfied under directive 
supervision. 

Table 1 gives the F values and the levels 
of significance for the main effects of manage- 
ment style and locus of control on satisfaction 
with supervision. From this table, it can be 
seen that management style alone, as well 
as the interaction of the two independent 
variables exert an effect on satisfaction with 
supervision that is statistically significant 
beyond the .01 level. 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR MAIN EFFECTS OF INDE- 
PENDENT VARIABLES ON SATISFACTION 
WITH SUPERVISION 


| 
Source | af MS F 
ji 
Factor A (management style)| 1 | 9.99 | 7.57* 
Factor B (locus of control) 2 | 50 38 
AB (interaction) 2 | 15.09 | 11.43** 
Error (within cell) | as | 132 
Total | 53 | 1.97 | 
a ee ree ae E l 
*p <01. 
** p « 001. 


The nature of these effects can be seen in 
Table 2, which shows the mean satisfaction 
scores for cach of the test conditions. From 
this table it can be seen that the mean satis- 
faction score for Internals under participative 
management (5.44) is higher than the mean 
satisfaction score for Internals under directive 
management (2.89). Conversely, the mean 
satisfaction score of Externals under directive 
management (4.75) is higher than the mean 
satisfaction score for Externals under par- 
ticipative management (3.67). 

When the interaverage comparisons in 
Table 2 are subjected to the Neuman-Keuls 
test (Winer, 1962, p. 309), the following 
statements can be made about the findings: 

1. Under participative management, the 
satisfaction of Internals is significantly greater 
than that of Externals (ABg vs. ABis, 
p< 01). 

2. Under conditions of directive manage- 
ment, the satisfaction of Externals is signifi- 
cantly greater than that of Internals (ABai 
vs. ABas, p < .01). 

3. Internals, under participative manage- 
ment, exhibit greater satisfaction with super- 


TABLE 2 


N SATISFACTION SCORES FoR EACH or THE 


st CONDITIONS 


| 


Style of management (A) 
E (bj) 


Internal (2-6) 


ABn = 544 
ABa = 2.89 


(as) Participative (26-32) | 
(a) Directive (12-20) — | 


Locus of control (B) 


(bà) 
Intermediate (7-10) — | 


(bs) 
External (11-16) 


ABe = 5.00 
ABa = 3.90 


ABs = 3.67 
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TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR MAIN EFFECTS OF INDE- 
PENDENT VARIABLES ON WORK 
INVOLVEMENT SCORES 


I | 
Source | af | MS | F 
Factor A (management style) 1 49.09 | 3.23* 
Factor B (locus of control) 2 | 281.97 | 18.57** 
AB (interaction) 2 59 | 04 
Error 48 | 15.18 
- Total 53 | 25.34 | 
* p —.08. z 
** p < "001 


vision than Internals under directive super- 
vision (AB; vs. AB: zi, p < 01). 

4. Externals, under directive management, 
exhibit greater satisfaction with supervision 
than Externals under participatory manage- 
ment (AB; vs. ABs;, p = .05). 


These findings are in direct support of 
; Hypothesis 1. 

Work involvement. Hypotheses 2 and 3 
relate work involvement to management style 
and locus of control. Hypothesis 2 states that 
the work involvement of Internals will be 
directly related to the amount of participation 
afforded by the management style under 
which they work. In contrast to Internals, 
Hypothesis 3 states that Externals will 
evidence a low degree of job involvement, 
regardless of the management style to which 
they are subjected. 

Table 3 shows the F values and levels of 
significance for the main effects of managerial 
style and locus of control on work involve- 
ment. From this table, it can be seen that the 
personality variable, locus of control, has a 
major effect on work involvement, p < .01. 
Management style may also have some influ- 
ence on work involvement (p = .08), but 
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the interaction effect of the two major variables 
on work involvement is negligible. 

The specific nature and direction of these 
effects can be seen in Table 4, which shows 
the mean work involvement scores for each 
of the test conditions. From this table it can 
be seen that the mean work involvement 
scores increase as one moves from External 
to Internal, under both management styles. 
Similarly, although to a lesser extent, mean 
work involvement scores increase as one moves 
Írom directive to participative management 
in each of the personality categories. 

When the interaverage comparisons in 
Table 4 are subjected to the Neuman-Keuls 
test, the following statements can be made 
about the findings: 


1. Internals exhibit significantly more yb 
involvement than Externals under both par- 
ticipatory and directive supervision (ABu 
vs. ABis, p < (01; ABa vs. ABa, p < 01). 

2. Job involvement tends to be greater 
under participatory management than under 
directive management, but the differences are 
not statistically significant (ABy vs. ABs; 
AB vs. f 23). 


; ABis vs. A 

The findings on job involvement only 
partially support the hypotheses of the study. 
Hypothesis 3, which states that the work 
involvement of Externals would tend to be 
low, regardless of management style, is 
supported by the data. Hypothesis 2 is not 
well supported; while the job involvement of 
Internals is slightly greater under participa- 
tive supervision than under directive super- 
vision, job involvement is relatively high in 
both cases. A relatively high correlation 
(r = —.64) between job involvement and the 
I-E measure was unanticipated in the hy- 
potheses. Thus, the findings suggest that work 


TABLE 4 


MEAN Work INVOLVEMENT SCORES FOR E 


CH OF THE T 


CONDITIONS 


Locus of control (B) 


Style of management (A) 
(bi) 
Internal (2-6) 


B un ! — 


(be) (bs) 
Intermediate (7-10) External (11-16) 


(ai) Participative (26-32) ABu = 31.33 


(az) Directive (12-20) Alo 29.11 


23.11 
us 152 


| 


J 
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involvement is largely a function of the 
Internal-External dimension of personality. 


DISCUSSION 
Findings on Satisfaction with Supervision 

Hypothesis 1, which stated that employees 
who tended toward internality would prefer 
participative management while those tending 
toward externality would prefer a more 
directive management, was supported by the 
study. The most interesting finding of the study, 
however, is the apparent strength of the I-E 
scale in discriminating between subordinates 
in terms of their responsiveness to differing 
managerial styles. The strength of the -E 
measure in this regard suggests that it has an 
unrealized potential for use in corporate 
organizations. A substantial amount of sys- 
tematic testing remains to be done, however, 
to confirm its specific applications. 

Although further testing and experimenta- 
tion will be required to confirm the usefulness 
of the I-E scale as a management tool, the 
general finding that the personality of sub- 
ordinates is an important variable in the 
supervisor-subordinate relationship has im- 
portant implications. It suggests, for example, 
that management style alone is insufficient 
to account for differences in employee satis- 
faction, and that a broader, more compre- 
hensive theoretical model is needed. Such a 
model should incorporate and integrate all 
the major variables that this and other studies 
have shown to be relevant. One such approach 
to an integrative theory of supervision is that 
of Tannenbaum and Schmidt (1958) in which 
the authors postulate three sets of factors that 
are of particular importance in determining 
leadership patterns. These factors are (a) 
forces in the manager, (b) forces in the sub- 
ordinates, and (c) forces in the situation. 

It is curious that, although Tannenbaum 
and Schmidt outlined their theory in 1958, 
relatively little has been done to develop 
it further or to verify its postulates. One 
problem with such a theory, of course, is the 
number of variables which it must encompass; 
another is its indeterminant character. At 
best, an interaction. theory of supervisory 
behavior would alert management to the 
multiplicity of factors which must be con- 
sidered in determining a supervisory stance. 
At worst, it would provide no prescriptions 
lor a managerial style that would be appro- 


priate for all situations. Despite these limita- 
tions, enough evidence is available to suggest 
that only an interaction theory of the sort 
proposed by Tannenbaum and Schmidt is 
adequate for the task. 


Findings on Job Involvement 

The findings on the relationship of job 
involvement to the independent variables are 
mixed in terms of the study's hypotheses. 
Hypothesis 2, which states that the job 
involvement of Internals should be high under 
participative management, and low under 
directive management was not supported. 
Hypothesis 3, which states that the job 
involvement of Externals should be low, 
regardless of management style, did find 
support. Unanticipated by the hypotheses 
was the finding of an inverse relationship 
between job involvement and locus of control. 
That is, Internals tend to score high on the 
job involvement scale, while Externals tend 
to score low. 

One issue that these findings illuminate is 
whether work involvement, as defined by the 
short form of the Lodahl-Kejner scale, is a 
relatively stable personal characteristic, as sug- 
gested by Dubin (1956) and by Lodahl and 
Kejner (1965); whether it is subject to varia- 
tion, depending upon situational factors, as 
suggested by Vroom (1969); or whether it is a 
concept that is influenced by both personal 
and situational variables as suggested by Law- 
ler and Hall (1970). Based on this study, the 
weight of the evidence seems to lie with the 
“relatively stable personal 
point of view. 

In formulating the hypotheses concerning 
work involvement, the relatively stable aspect 
of its character was recognized in the predic- 
tion that the work involvement of Externals 
would be low. In the case of Internals, pre- 
diction erred in assuming that directive super- 
vision would have a stifling effect on their 
involvement in their work. The question 
remains as to how this finding can be recon- 
ciled with the concepts that have been 
employed. 

Work involvement, as conceived by Dubin 
(1956), is intimately bound up in the Protes- 
tant Ethic, the moral character of work and a 
sense of personal responsibility. Anyone who 
has internalized these traditional values will 
probably be “work involved" regardless of 


characteristic" 
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the situational context within which he might 
be employed. If we assume that the Internal 
in this culture is characterized by a tendency 
to internalize traditional values about work, 
then a high correlation. between internality 
and work involvement would seem reasonable, 
and the hypothesis subordinating work in- 
volvement to management style ill-advised. 


Major Issues 

Thus far it has been assumed that the 
explanations of the findings of this study were 
limited to the theoretical considerations within 
which they were framed. This assumption 
may not be valid, and there are alternative 
explanations of the results that should be 
recognized. The relationship between the I-E 
Score and work involvement, for example, 
was explained in terms of the internalization 
of traditional values concerning work. An 
alternative interpretation is that this rela- 
tionship is simply a function of age. Lodahl 
and Kejner (1965) have reported that there 
is some evidence that older personnel tend to 
be more job involved. Since the ages of the 
Subjects in the present study ranged from 
21 to 64, one only has to assume that the 
I-E scale is negatively correlated with age 
in order to "explain" the study's findings. 
Although there has been no svstematic work 
done with the I-E scale and age, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that older people 
would be more internal than younger ones. 
This assumption is based on the observation 
that one of the benefits of increasing age is 
that, by furnishing additional experience, it 
provides an opportunity for a more balanced 
perception of the sources of one’s reinforce- 
ments. This interpretation would not be incon- 
sistent with Rotter’s (1966) concept of locus 
of control since it is based on learning that, 
hopefully, is a continuing process. 

An alternative explanation for the finding 
that satisfaction with supervision is a product 
of the interaction of management style and 
I-E score is somewhat more complex than 
the alternative explanation for work involve- 
ment. However, if one assumes that (a) 
older workers tend to be more internal; (b) 
older workers tend to be more satisfied with 
their supervision simply because they are 
glad to have a job; (c) older workers, because 
of their seniority and experience, tend to 
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drift into supervisory groups where an easy- 
going, informal relationship exists; and (d) 
vounger men (regardless of whether they are 
Internals or Externals) tend to be satisfied 
or dissatisfied with supervision for a variety 
of reasons that may have nothing to do with 
their degree: of internality, then it would not 
be wholly unreasonable to expect the appear- 
ance of an interaction effect on the satisfaction 
scores although none really exists. 

In this alternative, as well as in the one 
concerning job involvement, the age of the 
respondents is a critical factor. It is unfor- 
tunate that the need to protect the anonymity 
of the subjects of this study precluded the 
gathering of personal data that would resolve 
the issue that has been raised. 

It is apparent from the foregoing discussion 
that further work with the I-E scale is needed 
in order to make it a truly useful research tool. 
The direction of this future work should 
include the examination of the I-E scale in 
relation to certain obvious variables such as 
age, education, and work experience. Until 
such work is undertaken, the precise nature 
of the relationships that may exist remains a 
matter of speculation. 
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Job satisfaction response 


females across three occupational levels. 


patterns were examined for white and nonwhite 
Three of the most frequently used job 


satisfaction measures (Job Description Index, GM Faces Scale, Brayfield-Rothe 
job satisfaction index) were employed. The results of the study suggest that the 
frame of reference one brings from his culture or subculture influences the way 
he perceives his job and those facets of it which are satisfying and dissatisfying. 


The usual purpose of cross-cultural re- 
search is to understand the impact of com- 
ponents of the cultural environment on be- 
havior. These components—generally, beliefs, 
values, customs, and folkways—are most often 
compared across rather than within nations. 
However, as is obvious (Graham & Roberts, 
1972: Roberts, 1970), cultural differences can 
also be found within a single country. When 
the cultural groups studied are indigenous to 
the host country, the probabilities are in- 
creased that some knowledge of the respective 
cultures has been accumulated previously by 
researchers. Thus, a greater understanding of 
the interactions of variables studied is possible 
than is often possible in cross-national re- 
search. 

The condition of nonwhites in the United 
States approximates that of a subculture and 
can, therefore, be compared with the pre- 
dominant white culture. For example, the so- 
cialization of a child reared in a black ghetto 
is recognized as considerably different from 
that of a middle-class, white, Protestant child. 
The effects of different socialization processes 
undoubtedly influence adult behaviors (Clark, 
1967). Since socialization of school, work, and 
social behaviors is different for whites and 
nonwhites it may be expected that attitudes 
and behaviors toward work will reflect these 
subcultural differences. Specifically, this study 
examines differences in job satisfaction as re- 
ported by whites and nonwhites employed in 
the same work. 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to Karlene 
H. Roberts, School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California 94720. 


Job satisfaction research has demonstrated 
that different frames of reference affect work- 
ers’ perceptions of job satisfaction. These in- 
fluences have been documented for different 
occupational levels (Armstrong, 1971; Centers 
& Bugental, 1966; Doll & Gunderson, 1969; 
England & Stein, 1961), for the male-female 
dichotomy (Waters & Waters, 1969; Wild, 
1970: Williamson & Karras, 1970), for dif- 
ferent social levels (Friedlander, 1966), for 
different educational levels (Klein & Maher, 
1966), and even for differences in the charac- 
teristics of communities in which the workers 
live (Hulin, 1966). 

The frame of reference the worker brings 
with him to the job is, then, a determinant of 
the satisfaction he is likely to derive from it. 
Hence, should a subculture in the United 
States provide its members with a different 
frame of reference from the majority view- 
point, it is anticipated that differences will be 
reflected in workers’ perceptions of job satis- 
faction. Evidence relevant to the notion that 
whites and nonwhites have different frames of 
reference include findings that black children 
express high levels of vocational aspiration, 
but low levels of functional striving (Bower- 
man & Campbell, 1965; Stephensen, 1957). 
High aspirations and low expectations may 
easily result in dissatisfaction. Other pertinent 
findings show that females in the black com- 
munity enjoy higher academic status than 
males, both initially and upon termination of 
their formal education. Black females also ex- 
hibit higher educational aspirations than males 
(Dreger & Miller, 1968). This suggests po- 
tential cultural differences between white and 
black females with respect to the way they 
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» view their jobs. Still other evidence shows that 
nonwhites have lower self-esteem than whites 
(Haggstrom, 1963). When aggregated, vari- 
ables like these provide the frame of reference 
with which a person approaches his job. 
Therefore, while different frames of reference 
may contribute to different job satisfaction 
levels among employees, they may also be re- 
lated to different patterns of responses to job 
satisfaction instruments. Such response pat- 
tern differences should, then, be interesting to 
the researcher because they help him under- 

stand the etiology of job satisfaction, 

The evidence that whites and nonwhites de- 
rive satisfaction from different characteristics 
of their jobs is, unfortunately, inconclusive. 
A study by Bloom and Barry (1967) tested 
the Herzberg theory on a sample of black and 
white workers, However, only 47 of the origi- 
nal sample (7 = 85 blacks and 117 whites) 
returned questionnaires. Furthermore, the to- 
tal subsample of blacks was unskilled, while 
95% of the white subsample was either skilled 
or semiskilled. Another study looked at satis- 
faction among underprivileged workers and 
used a white-nonwhite division of the sample 
(Champagne & King, 1967). Here, as in the 
preceding study, differences were found across 
a cultural dimension, Again, however, there is 
a question of external validity since the sub- 
samples were not controlled for sex (both men 
and women were included in the culturally 
divided subsamples). Champagne and King 
did not discuss how other factors, such as job 


level and education, might interact with the 
cultural split. 


METHOD 


Subjects for this study were drawn from two West 
Coast hospitals with comparable structure, staffing, 
and goals. Each subject completed a demogi 
sheet; the Job Description Index (JDI; Smith, 
Kendall, & Hulin, 1969) which measures satisfaction 
with five aspects of the job (the work itself, WJDI; 
satisfaction With coworkers, COJDI; satisfaction 
with supervision, SUJDI; satisfaction with pay. 
PAJDI; and satisfaction with opportunities for pro- 
motion, PRJDI); the GM Faces Scale (Kunin 
1955), an overall measure of satisfaction using a pro: 
jective rather than 4 descriptive technique; and the 
Brayfield-Rothe index (Brayfield & Rothe 1951) 
18-item measure of overall satisfaction i a 

Response rate for the 1 


85%. From this total, 


raphic 


entire sample (n — 495). was 
a matched sample was ob- 
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tained (n = 139) by using all nonwhite respondents 
and matching them with white counterparts. The 
match resulted in two subsamples, one white and one 
nonwhite. The two subsamples consisted of re- 
spondents matched by occupational level and edu- 
cation. All subjects were female, full-time employees, 
stratified into three occupational groups (registered 
nurses and supervisors—RNs—n = 38; licensed voca- 
tional nurses—LVNs—and technicians, n = 51; aides 
and clerical personnel, 1 = 50). A comparison of dif- 
ferences in means and standard deviations across 60 
demographic variables for the two cultural subsam- 
ples revealed a highly homogeneous population. The 
two subsamples were then compared on job satisfac- 
tion measures. The total white and nonwhite samples 
were first compared (2 = 69 whites and 70 non- 
whites). This was followed by analyses of the white- 
nonwhite splits at each of the three occupational 
strata indicated above. 

Analyses included £ tests and omega squared tests 
of the differences in means between whites and non- 


TABLE 1 


t TESTS AND Tests FOR STRENGTH OF RELATIONSHIPS 


(OMEGA SQUARED) 1 y» Wurrks 
AND Nonwit 
Sample and scale N l statistic Aia 
Unstratified sample 
GM Faces 138 L8 44 
WJDI 135 3.92** 10 
COJDI 135 2.37* 03 
SUJDI 135 3.13 .06 
PAJDI 135 4.32" 12 
PRJDI 135 —.24 = 
RNs and supervisors 
GM Faces 38 3.38** .22 
WJDI 38 1.65 (04 
COJDI 38 59 - 
SUJDI 38 30 - 
PAJDI 38 1.50 .03 
PRJDI 38 36 à 
LVNsand technicians. 
GM Faces 50 1.78 04 
WJDI 49 2.12* 07 
COJDI 49 52 
SUJDI 49 1.46 03 
PAJDI 49 2s1* “09 
PRJDI 49 1.02 
Aides and clerical " 
GM Faces 50 340** AT 
WJDI 48 2.99** AS 
COJDI 48 2.82** b 
SUJDI 48 | 388" 25 
PAJDI 48 | 44s" 29 
PRJDI | 48 | .05 T am 
| | T 


: = E me 
. Vole, Results of ¢ tests report means of the white sar! 
significantly higher than nonwhites. 

*$ = s. 


**p <.01. 
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TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN GM Faces anp JDI SCALES 


JDI scales 
GM Faces 
WIDI COJDI SUJDI PAJDI PRJDI 
Unstratified sample (N = 139) 
Whites (i = 69) ST** AT .40** .36** .36** 
Nonwhites (n = 70) Bart aoe 22 .24* 35% 
RNs and supervisors (N = 38) | 
Whites (n = 19) 5r —.04 ERI | .03 DEN 
Nonwhites (i = 19) Ey BE! 39 | 46 A2 
LVNs and technicians (N = 51) k 
Whites (2 = 25) qare 222 .46* 28 28 
Nonwhites (” = 26) sy 37 | .38* 31 AT* 
Aides and clerical (V = 50) | 
Whites ( = 25) 32 09 17 55* 20 
Nonwhites (n = 25) 20 37 06 09 .A6* 
| 
Note. For the unstratified sai 0 for p <.01, r 3 for p < .05, df = 69; for RNs and supervisors, y = .58 for 
f s and technicia nd aides and clerical, r = .49 for p < .01, r = .38 for p < .05, 


A6 for p < .05, df = 17; for L 


whites for scores on the three satisfaction instru- 
ments, To uncover differences in response patterns 
across the two cultural subsamples, intercorrelation 
matrices for the satisfaction instruments were com- 
pared. Particular attention was paid to intercorrela- 
tions among the JDI and GM Faces Scale. The in- 
tent was to use the GM Faces Scale, an indicator of 
overall satisfaction, as a general measure and then 
to determine the importance of various JDI scales 
as components of overall satisfaction. Principal com- 
ponents factor analyses were also run for the strati- 
fied subsamples. However, due to the small sample 
size these results were too speculative to report. 


RESULTS 


Results of the ¢ tests and omega squared 
tests for the entire unstratified sample (n = 
139) are reported in Table 1. 

As indicated by the GM Faces Scale and 
four JDI scales for the unstratified sample, 
whites were significantly more satisfied with 
their jobs than were nonwhites. This is cor- 
roborated by intercorrelations of Brayfield- 
Rothe items with both the GM Faces and JDI 
scales (not shown). 

Results of the £ tests for each of the three 
occupational strata (RNs, LVNs, and aides) 
are also given in Table 1. As is evident, the 
strongest differences were in the highest 
stratum (RNs) and the lowest (aides). Again, 
whites were considerably more satisfied with 
their jobs than were nonwhites. Although not 


shown, at each stratum a number of significant 
Brayfield-Rothe items also confirmed the 
higher satisfaction levels of the whites. 

Consideration of the overall comparisons of 
the unstratified sample ignores differences in 
the response patterns for subcultural groups 
at different occupational levels. Thus, inter- 
correlation matrices of the GM Faces and JDI 
scales were examined for the white and non- 
white groups, both for the unstratified sample 
and the three occupational levels. The inter- 
correlations of Brayfield-Rothe items with the 
other scales are not shown here because they 
do not substantially add to the information 
presented. 

For the RNs and supervisors, examination 
of Table 2 shows that for whites, the GM 
Faces Scale, the overall measure of satisfac- 
tion, correlates most highly with the JDI 
scale representing satisfaction with promotion 
(PRJDI). At the same time, the GM Faces 
Scale correlates negatively with the JDI score 
representing the importance of co-workers 
(COJDI). Intercorrelations for nonwhite RNs 
and supervisors reveal they have a different 
perspective. In this case, PRJDI is not sig- 
nificantly correlated with GM Faces. If any- 
thing is important for nonwhites it seems to 
be PAJDI, satisfaction with pay. 

Referring to Table 1, at the second occupa- 
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TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE WJDI SCALE 
AND OTHER JDI SCALES 


Other JDI scales 
WJDI 


i 7 1 
COJDI | SUJDI | PAJDI | PRJDI 


‘Aides and clerical | | 
(N 0) 


S29 
T6** 


Agee ,A6* 
A3 30 


tional stratum, LVNs and technicians, whites 
were more satisfied with their jobs than were 
nonwhites. Table 2 presents the intercorrela- 
tions between JDI and GM Faces scales for 
this job level. There are no major differences 
in patterns for the two subsamples. However, 
while the results of the factor analyses must 
be treated as highly speculative, the data from 
the two subsamples at this level show both 
whites and nonwhites excluding PRJDI from 
the large general factor loading. White LVNs 
and technicians included PRJDI in a well-de- 
fined second factor. Nonwhites completely ex- 
cluded consideration of promotion from the 
principal loadings, 

At the lowest job level, aides and clerical 
personnel, Table 1 again shows whites as con- 
siderably more satisfied than nonwhites. The 
intercorrelations of GM Faces and the JDI 
scales (Table 2), however, reveal no note- 
worthy differences in response patterns for the 
two groups. A closer look at the data (Table 
3) indicates intercorrelations of WJDI (satis- 
faction with work, a possible surrogate of 
overall satisfaction) with the other four JDT 
scales to be different for whites and non- 
whites. The WJDI scale is significantly cor- 
related with all JDI scales for whites, but only 
with COJDI and SUJDI for nonwhites, The 
COJDI and SUJDI scales are thought to 
represent extrinsic work factors, Factor analy- 
ses, though speculative, support this trend for 
nonwhite concern with extrinsic job factors 


and white concern with both extrinsic and in- 
trinsic factors, 


Discussion 
Without theoretical noti 
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ture and to predict its influ plain cul 


tence on other vari- 
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ables, it is difficult to make sense of cross-cul- 
tural or subcultural comparisons. Yet, it is 
extremely important that researchers seek the 
etiology of the differences they find. In the 
case presented here, because American re- 
searchers previously have studied American 
subcultures, our understanding of the relevant 
variables in the two cultures should help sug- 
gest explanations for the differences in the 
way people respond to their jobs. This is a 
step better than merely identifying differences 
in traits between two cultures. 

Many possible influences on job satisfaction 
are controlled here because of the similarity 
of the white and nonwhite samples. Findings 
are based on three of the most widely used 
and best researched job satisfaction instru- 
ments. Thus, the probability of erroneous find- 
ings resulting from bias in any single instru- 
ment is reduced and convergent validity ob- 
tained. However, since the data reported are 
primarily correlational, no case is made for 
causation. Rather, the data are suggestive of 
some possible influences on job satisfaction 
which should be more carefully examined 
across subcultural groupings. 1 

Closer examination of the white and non- 
white subsamples at the three occupational 
levels was necessary to arrive at some highly 
tentative suggestions about possible cultural 
variations in satisfaction. White RNs and 
supervisors, for example, not only were 
more satisfied than nonwhites but associated 
to a greater degree overall job satisfaction 
(GM Faces) and satisfaction with promotion 
(PRJDI). Differences in satisfaction for 
LVNs and technicians were not as great. This. 
of course, might come from an initial expecta- 
tion that promotion is impossible to obtain. 
At the lowest occupational level studied, aides 
and clerical personnel, nonwhites were again 
significantly less satisfied than their white 
counterparts and there is minor evidence that 
nonwhites were concerned with the social fac- 
tors of their jobs and whites with these as 
Well as pay and promotional opportunities: 
Future research should seek such differences 
in response patterns across subcultural groups 
and clarify the reasons for them. 

Data analyses here generally illustrate the 
existence of job satisfaction differences across 
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a cultural dichotomy. This is borne out by 

differences in relative levels of satisfaction as 

illustrated by the three instruments used, and 
by differences in response patterns between 
the white and nonwhite groups at three occu- 
pational levels. These differences should be 
verified by future research. Explanations of 
them are purely speculative. We assume that 
whites and nonwhites approach their jobs with 
different frames of reference which can be 
identified and which are related to their job 
satisfaction. Some empirical evidence supports 
this notion and our findings. Unfortunately, 
the correlational evidence presented here and 
the small Ns across the three occupational 
strata render our results only suggestive with 
further research required to adequately ex- 
plicate the differences in levels of job satisfac- 
tion and patterns of response for the subcul- 
tural groups. 
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THE NATURE OF BIAS IN OFFICIAL ACCIDENT 
AND VIOLATION RECORDS ! 


FREDERICK L. McGUIRE 


University of California, Irvine 


Since many studies in accident research derive criteria from official records, the 
existence of systematic biases in these files could have profound implications. This 
study demonstrates that accident and citation frequency are grossly underrecorded 
and that biases exist by sex, age, occupation, and race. 


In the field of accident research, it is common 
practice to utilize official motor vehicle records 
as sources of criteria (e.g., accidents and cita- 
tions). It is generally known that these events 
are underreported, but should these records 
also contain systematic biases it would have 
profound implications for those studies on 
Which such conclusions are based. This study 
was designed to identify some of these biases 
by comparing information obtained in con- 
fidential interview with those obtained from 
official motor vehicle records. 


METHOD 

Approximately 6,000 successful license applicants at 
the headquarters of the Highway Patrol in Jackson, 
Mississippi, had completed a biographical question- 
naire. On the 2-year anniversary of licensure an attempt 
was made to interview each subject and to obtain 
his/her accident and citation record. Eventually, 2,797 
persons were interviewed, primarily by telephone. For 
purposes of comparing the data obtained from the 
interview with that in the official records, only the 
first 500 cases were used. 

In this study an accident is defined as any collision 
taking place while the subject was operating the motor 
vehicle, regardless of damage or fault. Instances in 
which the subject was legally motionless, such as 
when parked or at a stop light, are excluded, Citations 
are defined as a “ticket” actually received for a moving 
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violation; parking tickets and equipment violations, 
for example, are not included. Mississippi law provided 
that an accident was reportable if $50 of damage or 
personal injury was incurred. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Of the 110 reportable accidents described 
during the interview as taking place among 
these 500 subjects, 74 or 67% were, in fact, 
said to have been actually reported in writing, 
as required by law, but only 42% appeared in 
the files. In the larger sample of 2,797 cases, 
the drivers stated that 75% of their reportable 
accidents had been reported (Table 1). Al- 
though other factors could account for some 
of this discrepancy, by the subject’s own 
admission it is evident that most of the 
“missing” reportables are simply not reported. 
When all accidents admitted to during inter- 
view of these 500 subjects (reportables plus 
nonreportables) were added together, it was 
found that only 25% were in the records (57 
of 230). 

In terms of the number of drivers (as op- 
posed to the number of accidents) not properly 
included in the state records, it was foun 
that of these 500 subjects, 53 or 11% were 
officially listed as having an accident, although 
110 or 22%, admitted to having reportable 
accidents, Thirty-eight percent admitted t9 
either a reportable or nonreportable accident 
during the 2 years.’ 

Since a serious accident is more likely to be 
reported, the entire sample of 2,797 subjects 
was examined according to frequency o 
claimed reporting and extent of damage or 
injury. For reportable accidents under $K 


“In the majority of cases, cach interview event wae 
determined to be the same event noted in the recor 
If this was not clear the researcher used dates 2" 
descriptions to arrive at a considered opinion. 
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it appears that there is about 47% chance of 
the event being reported, according to inter- 
view, but when the damage is over $100 the 
odds rise sharply (Table 1). 

In the case of personal injuries the percent- 
age of accidents said to have been reported 
rises from 72% with no injury to 85% with 
minor injuries, 91% in cases of hospitalization, 
and 100% when a fatality occurred. It is 
apparent, then, that reportable accidents tend 
to be reported largely as a function of damage 
and/or injury. 

In order to determine to what extent other 
biases exist in these records, a comparison be- 
tween the two sources of data was made ac- 
cording to sex, occupational category, age at 
time of licensure, and race. 

Bias was defined as the percentage of inter- 
view events that appeared in the oficial motor 
vehicle records for each subject (i.e., number 
of events in official records divided by number 
of interview events). The correlation (r) 
of these percentage scores with the segmented 
variables of age, sex, etc., provided a mea- 
sure of the degree of association between 
overall bias in the official records and each 
characteristic. All correlations were corrected 
for curvilinearity. 

Age. Table 2 shows that each age group is 
significantly underrepresented in the state 
records. Although a trend in Table 2 appeared 
to exist in favor of younger drivers having a 
higher percentage recorded, the correlation 
between age and level of reporting was not 
significant. The fact that accident records do 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF REPORTABLE ACCIDENTS ADMITTED IN 
INTERVIEW VERSUS NUMBER Saip TO HAVE 
BEEN OFFICIALLY REPORTED—BY 
Amount oF DAMAGE 


| Said 
Total number of reportable reported 
Damage accidents by interview 

n % 
Under $50 17 8 | 47 
$50-$100 164 87 | 53 
$101-$500 257 219 | 85 
Over $500 45 "m 
Demolished 52 45 | 87 
Total 535 400 | 75 

Note. N i — Jumm 


not reflect an age bias is a finding not pre- 
dicted by some authors (Klein, 1966). 

Occupation. Table 3 indicates an overall bias 
according to occupational category. As noted 
by the / test results within categories, each 
group contributes significantly to this bias, 
with the semiprofessional and professional 
category contributing the least. 

Race. Both blacks and whites are signifi- 
cantly underrepresented in the records (Table 
4). Although it appears that black drivers are 
more likely to have an accident recorded than 
are white drivers, the correlation between pro- 
portion of accidents in Highway Patrol records 
and race was not significant. 

Sex. Although both males and females are 
significantly underrepresented in the state 
records (Table 3), the female group had only 


TABLE 2 


REPORTABLE ACCIDENTS OBTAINED ny INTERVIEW VERSUS THOSE FOUND IN RECORDS 
or HIGHWAY PATROL—BY AGE 


; i No. accidents by No. accidents in Highway 3 
T No. subjec s interview Patrol records 1 ratio 
ABE with accidents? | = - within 
| cate y 
| n | M SD | n | M | SD | % s 
15-19 | 59 | 6 | 1.05 | | 29 49 | .58 47 5.92* 
20-29 | 15 17 | 143 | | 7 AT .50 ES 4.19* 
304- 2 3 | 1.15 | 10 | 37 | 48 32 5.05* 
Total 101 | 110 109 | | 46 46 2 42 | 87% 


| fas: | 
! \ 


ation between proportion of inte 


Note, N = 
text for method of computation). 


500. Correl 


) n 
* Of 500 subjects studied, 101 incurred 110 accidents, 


* p <.001, 


w accidents in Highway Patrol records and a = .08, ns (see 
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TABLE 3 
REPORTABLE ACCIDENTS OBTAINED BY INTERVIEW VERSUS THOSE FOUND IN RECORDS 
or HIGHWAY PATROL—BY OCCUPATION 
, , No. accidents by No. accidents in Highway 3 
Occupational No. subjects interview Patrol records ł ratio, 
category with acci- within 
" dents? 1 » category 
n M | SD n M SD % 
| | 
Student 57 6 | 105 | 44 | 28 | 49 | 53 | 47 5.79% 
Housewife 9 13 130 | 46 1 10 30 8 6.00** 
Unskilled | | 
Semiskilled | | | 
Skilled. 23 25 | 1.09 | .28 13 5 50 52 4.22** 
Semipro- | 
fessional | | | 
Professional 11 | 12 | 1.09 2 | 4 36 | As 33 2.67* 
Total | 101 | 110 1.09 | A3 46 | 46 .52 42 8.72** 
| ! | a 
Nole. N = 500. Correlation between proportion of interview accidents in Highway Patrol records and occupational category : 


r = .25, p <, 02(see text for method of computation). 
nof S00 abjecta studied, 101 incurred 110 accidents. 
s. 


p<. 
** b «001. 


26% of their reportable accidents recorded as 
compared with 53% for the males. This is a 
significant difference reflected in the correla- 
tion of .22 (p < .05) between proportion of 
accidents in Highway Patrol records and sex. 
This difference is partially explained by the 
fact that women said they reported 55%, of 
their reportable accidents, as opposed to 73% 
for men. Beyond this, other sex-linked hy- 
potheses must be entertained. : 
To summarize, there were no age or race 
biases; any one age group or race was as 
likely to be reported as any other age group or 
race, The occupational and sex categories were 
correlated significantly with the proportion 


TABL 


REPORTABLE ACCIDENTS OBTAINED BY INTERVIEW V 


or Hicnway Par 


of accidents in Highway Patrol records. For 
the occupational category, the semiprofes- 
sional and professional group contributed less 
to this correlation than did any of the other 
occupational categories. For sex, females were 
reported to a significantly lesser degree than 
were males 

An analvsis was also performed on the fre- 
quency of citations reported.* An overall bias 


* The tables for citations are not presented in order 
1o conserve space; the method of analysis was identical 
to that with accidents. When analyzed according t° 
“with accident" and “without accident," no differences 
were found; findings, therefore, relate to combine’ 
citations. 


E 4 


ERSUS THOSE FOUND iN RECORDS 
ROL—BY RACE 


No. accidents by 


No. accidents in Highway 


Race No. subjects interview P 4 1 ratio, 

| with accidents — SES records within 

| — | TL. | i category 

M | Sb | & | 
White PA |- dl. sais me 

Black 10 | 44 | 32 40 | gayi 
Total 101 | 60 | 49 60 245*. 
bd A | 46 | x 42 | 8m 


500. Correlati 
s ation betwee; £ 4 
computation, etween proportion of interview 


nyects studied, 101 incurred 110 


accidents, 


accidents in Highway Patrol records and rac 
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TABLE 5 
REPORTABLE ACCIDENTS OBTAINED BY INTERVIEW VERSUS THOSE FouND IN RECORDS 
or Hicuway PATROL—BY SEX 
No. accidents by No. accidents in Highway E 
No. subjects interview Patrol records | ratio, 
Sex with accidents? within 
" | | category 
n | M | n M | SD | % 
| | | 
Male 61 64 | 1.05 3 .56 353 | 58 5.12* 
l'emale 40 46 1.15 12 30 46 | 26 6:99* 
"Total | 101 110 1.09 | 46 A6 52 | 42 8.72* 
Note. N = 800. Correlation between proportion of interview accidents in Highway Patrol records and sexi r = 2, 2 < 05 


(see text for method of computation). 
a Of 500 subjects studied, 101 incurred 110 accidents. 


*p «.001. 


in reporting levels was found for age (r = .27, 
p = 001), race (r = .16, p = .05), and sex 
(r = .26, p = .001). Whites and females had 
significantly fewer citations recorded, but in 
terms of age the results were nonlinear; the 
15-year-olds and the 20-29-year-olds were sig- 
nificantly underrecorded; those aged 16-19, 
30-39, and 40 and above were not. No overall 
bias in citation reporting was noted for occu- 
pational category, but the semiprofessional, 
professional group did have 100% of their 
citations in the records. 

Thus, with regard to citations, there were 
significant age and race biases that did not 


exist in the case of reported accidents. There 
was a sex bias for both, and an occupational 
bias for accidents only. 


CoMPARISON WITH OTHER STATES 


It may be questioned if the Mississippi data 
are generalizable to other states. Table 6 com- 
pares those gathered in Mississippi with one 
group from Illinois and three from California. 
Ross (1966) interviewed 36 accident-involved 
drivers, recorded the number of accidents and 
citations admitted to by the subjects, and 
compared these with official Illinois records. 


TABLE 6 


COMPARISON OF ACCIDE 
versus Tuose Cos 


TS AND CITATIONS OBTAINED BY INTERVIEW AND OTHER SOURCES 
AINED IN STATE RECORDS 


Reportable accidents Citations 
|- za 
State Group | gu ger | dese d mu 
No. by No. in om | Nou by | No. in % in 
interview smt | sie | interview | State state 
record | record | record record 
Californiat | 120 high school seniors | — 46 35 | 176 56 37 | 100 
Mississippi” 500 license applicants | 410 46 42 196 150 | 77 
Mississippi? | 500 license applicants 73 39 53 — — = 
Illinois 36 accident involved | 
drivers | 9 36 25 18 | 72 
California" 438 state employees = 654 as v Be 
California" 3,842 license iin t = 6o | = = a 


a About one-ath 
» Reporting l 
© Reporting lev! 
4 Comparison of 

$100 dam: to most 
* Comparison of Depart 

honreportahle accidents (Burs 
limit fven (hough one more CHa 


ter of follow-up pe sod unde r reportin, 
over S80. personal inj 
Sver $100. personal injury 
mployee's 
severely damaged. vel 
ment of Motor Vehi 
1967). 


mith, 1966). 


vel of $200; personal injury. 


or versus Department of Motor Vehicle records, Includes only collisions with 
le records versus insurance records. No distinction made between reportable and 


jon was contained in the state record than was obtained by interview, 1006; was used as an upper 
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(Illinois law defines a reportable accident as 
$100 damage and/or personal injury.) 

Data from the first California group were 
gathered from an interviewed sample of 120 
high school seniors for whom it was determined 
that at least 46 reportable accidents occurred 
(McGuire & Kersh, 1969). (Until January 1, 
1968, the California criteria for reporting was 
S100 damage and/or personal injury; since 
then, the criteria is $200 damage and/or 
personal injury.) 

The Mississippi data were subdivided into 
those also meeting the $100 minimum, in order 
to be more comparable to California and 
Illinois data. 

As noted in Table 6, a number of accidents 
are not included in each state file: California 
records show only 76% (for the teenagers), 
Mississippi 42%, and Illinois 36%; when cor- 
rected for the $100 minimum, the Mississippi 
level increased to 53%. Since reporting levels 
are related to severity, and the California 
sample includes several months of exposure 
under the minimal reporting level of $200, the 
higher level for the state may be inflated. In 
terms of citations, California records contained 
all those citations obtained by interview, while 
Mississippi and Illinois records listed only 77% 
and 72%, respectively. 

The fact that California recorded 100% of 
all known citations speaks well for the quality 
of its reporting and retrieval system. ‘The 
omission of 24% of known accidents is proba- 
bly due mostly to driver secrecy. 

In order to compare two of the states in 
terms of age and sex, a sample was extracted 
from these 500 Mississippi drivers of the same 
age and sex as a sample from the 120 high 
school seniors from California. It was found 
that the male teenagers from Mississippi 
(n = 122) had 58% of their admitted collisions 
listed in the oficial records versus 7967 for 
the California males (s = 90), a difference of 

21%. The Mississippi females (# = 73) had 
only 29% recorded, while their California 
counterparts (7 = 30) had 63% listed, a dif- 
ference of 34%. This suggests that both states 
show a sex bias in their level of reporting, but 
that It 1s more pronounced in Mississippi. 

The second California group resulted from 
eet apes ee 

r4 9 by state-owned vehicles 
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driven by adult employees of the California 
Division of Highways (Smith, 1966). Since 
these employees were under strict orders to 
report all accidents to their own division no 
matter how minor, this provided a means of 
comparing such reports with those located in 
the official files of the Department of Motor 
Vehicles. Because the latter were received 
from local and state law enforcement agencies, 
and at least one such agency, the California 
Highway Patrol, attempted to report all ac- 
cidents brought to their attention, these data 
apparently include a mixture of legally re- 
portable and nonreportable collisions. 

In general, Smith found that about 49% of 
all accidents were recorded, with 65% of those 
showing $100 damage or more to the most 
severely damaged vehicle; the Mississippi 
level was 42% for all reportable accidents and 
53% when damage to the subject’s car was 
$100 or more and/or a personal injury was 
included. The California group had 93% of all 
injury accidents recorded in the state records, 
while Mississippi drivers claimed to have re- 
ported 88%; both groups indicated 100% of 
all fatalities recorded. e 

In the third California study, Burg (1967) 
utilized a combination of Department of Motor 
Vehicle and insurance records covering a 
3-year period, using subjects taken from cus- 
tomer lines at Department of Motor Vehicle 
offices. Based on 3,842 subjects and a total of 
1,316 accidents, he found only. 66% of the 
insurance-reported collisions in the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicle files. About 27% of 
Burg's sample had been accident-involved 
within 3 vears, a figure well above that 15% 
of the general driving population likely to be 
recorded (Coppin, 1965), and due in part 
the fact that both reportable and nonreporta- 
ble accidents were included for this group 
(A. Burg, personal June, 
1970). 

The difference between reporting levels for 
the high school seniors and the two other € ali- 
fornia samples is probably due in large part to 
the fact that part of the time the younger group 
operated under a higher minimum for reporting: 
and only those accidents incurring at least 
$200 damage had to be reported. As previously 
noted, a higher level of reporting exists for the 
more serious collisions. 


communication, 
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In a separate study of Illinois motor vehicle 
records, Michalski (1965) states that only 33% 
of an estimated 320,672 accidents during 1958 
could be accounted for by official records. This 
corresponds closely with the 36% (see Table 6) 
noted by Ross (1966) for the same state and 
is not very different from the 42% derived 
from Mississippi records. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It seems appropriate to conclude that most 
states have difficulty in maintaining complete 
records, which make interstate comparisons 
difficult. Not only do such records underrepre- 
sent actual frequency, but they probably con- 
tain definite sex, age, and occupational biases. 
As with all such data, findings of the present 
study cannot be generalized without care, but 
they do underline the fact that the nature of 
biases existing in official records should first 
be established before they are used for re- 
search or used to form the basis for action 
programs. 
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PREDICTION OF ACCIDENTS IN A STANDARDIZ 


HOME ENVIRONMENT! 


JOAN S. GU 


Sheridan Psychological Service. 


A kitchen laboratory was used for the stu 


ILFORD? 


s, Beverly Hills, California 


dy of accidents incurred by 226 female 


subjects who performed standardized household tasks under observation. Four 


years of driving records were obtained for 
licenses. Kitchen criteria were classified as | 
injury accidents, summed to provide to 


constituted the fourth kitchen criterion. Signi 


found between automobile accidents, auto 
A number of demographic, attitudinal, | 


correlated significantly (p < .05) with both total kitchen 


accidents. Environmental control of exposu: 


a subsample of 178 subjects possessing 
property damage accidents and personal 
tal kitchen accidents, Near accidents 
nt (p < .05) correlations were 
mobile violations, and kitchen criteria. 
Physiological, and cognitive predictors 
cidents and automobile 
re to hazards made it possible to extend 


accident criteria to include other behaviors. 


The relative lack of success in finding pre- 
dictors that are consistently and meaningfully 
related to accident indexes has provided for 
lecades of frustration and generated volumes 
Í controversy. The concept of “accident 
proneness" (Farmer & Chambers, 1926), or 
human variability with respect to a character- 
istic that might be termed accident suscepti- 
bility, has fallen into disrepute largely because 
of methodological problems in demonstrating 
its existence. 

Failure to predict accidents is often less a 
function of the predictors than of the criteria. 
Reportable accidents occur so rarely to so few 
that the time required to establish a reliable 
criterion weighs heavily against the accident 
research investigator. Furthermore, the popu- 
lation under study is constantly shifting by 
virtue of the fact that each fatal or debilitating 
accident removes the victim from the popula- 
tion at risk, at least temporarily. Also, if 

public records are used as the basis for deter- 
mining accident rates, the data derived are 
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notoriously undependable (McGuire, 1971). 
Finally, and most important, the occurrence 
of an accident is a function of exposure to 
risk, and degree of such exposure is extremely 
difficult to determine. 4 

Despite the controversy as to whether there 
is such a thing as accident susceptibility based 
on human characteristics, Whitlock, Clouse, 
and Spencer (1963) astutely point out: 


Since the psychologist is concerned with the 
study of behavior, for an injury to qualify as an 
object of inqviry for the psychologist, the injury 
must be shown to result from human behavior. 
The object of interest is the “accident behavior” 

. the injuries the chologist can hope to 
predict are only those which do result from acci- 
dent behaviors [p. 35]. 


Because accident incidents array themselves 
in a form best fit by the Poisson distribution, 
the determination of predictable variance has 
been based on departure from this chance 
model. Estimates of the percentage of Pre 
dictable variance to be found in accident 
records have ranged from 3% or 4% (Forbes, 
1957) to as high as 62% (Thorndike, 1951). 
Mintz and Blum (1949), in their review, found 
it to vary from 20% to 40%. In general, the 
figure is somewhere around 25%, and as Cobb 
(1940) has shown, at this level, a perfect test 
of accident proneness cannot correlate bette! 
than .44 with an accident criterion. 

Methods used to overcome this problem 
have included the use of minor accidents (eo 
Keehn, 1959; Kunkle, 1946; Newbold, 1926; 
Wong & Hobbs, 1949) and near accidents (e-8° 
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Vasilas, Fitzpatrick, DuBois, & Youtz, 1952) 
to provide more reliable criteria. Errors have 
also been found to relate to accidents (e.g., 
Eno Foundation, 1948; Kraft & Forbes, 1944; 
Ruch & Wilson, 1948). Brody (1962) suggested 
the possibility of defining accidents not so 
much in terms of their outcome as in terms of 
certain “unsafe practices” that could lead to 
an accident. Whitlock et al. (1963) found 
specimens of "unsafe performance" over a 
l-year period to have a reliability of .93, 
while over a 4-year period the reliability of 
injury data for the same sample was only .52. 
The correlation between injuries and unsafe 
behaviors was +, an estimate restricted. by 
the lack of reliability of the injury criterion. 
The purpose of this research was to explore 
in a controlled laboratory setting the possi- 
bility of redefining the term “accident” in an 
effort to develop what might be called “acci- 
dent behavior criteria" and then to relate 
human characteristics to these criteria. 
Specifically, the inspiration for this approach 
came from suggestions by Arbous and Kerrich 
(1951) who advocated extending the accident 
criterion to include minor accidents or injuries, 
near accidents, and accident-related behaviors 
such as errors or slips. They also advocated 
the structuring of an environment equated for 
all subjects in which the study of errors might 
be made in a series of test situations. With 
environmental variability eliminated through 
laboratory control and standardization of ex- 
perimental tasks, it could logically be assumed 
that any remaining nonchance variance in 
accidents would be attributable to human 
variability and, further, predictable from the 
characteristics of those incurring such acci- 
dents or exhibiting such accident behaviors. 


METHOD 
Laboratory Design 


The laboratory setting in which data were collected 
was a mobile van into which were built a simulated 
home kitchen, two observation rooms with one-way 
screens, and a testing room. Every item in the kitchen, 
down to the last utensil, was placed in the same loc 
tion and position for each subject. Equipment was 
modern, new, and with the exception of those items 
altered to increase hazards, in excellent working order. 
The kitchen was $ X 11 feet before installation of 
stove, refrigerator, sink, counters, and kitchen cabinets. 
This type of laboratory was chosen because (a) home 
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accidents are responsible for more disabling injuries 
than any other single class of accident, (b) within the 
home, the kitchen is the most frequent site of the 
accident for women, and (c) it was desirable to struc- 
ture the experimental situation to appear to be as 
natural as possible for subjects who were women. 


Tasks 


A series of kitchen tasks were standardized in such a 
way that every subject was required to perform the 
same operations. Operations were selected to maximize 
accident potential and, at the same time, also to 
maximize the opportunity for accident-avoiding be- 
havior. Tasks involved baking cupcakes; hardboiling 
four eggs; preparing a bacon, lettuce, and tomato 
sandwich on toast; preparing cole slaw; serving two 
lunches; washing all dishes and utensils; washing 
nylons and a blouse; ironing the blouse; putting every- 
thing away; and cl eaning the kitchen. The average 
time required for these tasks was 2 hours. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 226 women who responded to 
radio and newspaper solicitations to participate in an 
evaluation of the kitchen and its equipment. The 
actual purpose of the experiment was not revealed, 
All subjects were screened to ascertain that they had 
(a) at least 3 years’ experience in homemaking and 
(b) used a gas stove for at least the past 3 years and 
could, consequently, use the laboratory stove without 
difficulty. The subjects came from all parts of Los 
Angeles and its environs. The laboratory was moved 
about in order to obtain a wide geographic sampling. 

With respect to demographic characteristics, the 
mean age of the subjects was 37; 91^; were married; 
median years of education was 12.9 for the subjects 
and 14.3 for the husbands of those who were or had 
been married; 616; of the husbands had jobs that were 
either professional/administrative or clerical/white 
collar, while the remainder were either in trades/skilled 
labor (226%), unskilled/semiskilled labor (3 (), or un- 
employed/retired (14^); 21', of the subjects were 
employed; the average number of children for those 
ever married (986%) was 2. Comparison with US: 
Bureau of Census (1960) statistics showed these sub- 
jects to be slightly older, more likely to be married, 
better educated, having husbands who were not only 
better educated but of considerably higher socio- 
economic status, less often employed, and having more 
children than the average American female. Despite 
the rather biased nature of this self-selected sample, the 
test scores obtained by them had essentially the same 
means and variabilities as those d 
tive by the test publishers. 


signated as norma- 


Predictors 


A la ge number of variables were included as possible 
predictors of accident behaviors. They were selected on 
the b; of a review of the literature in which all 
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seemed to have potential utility for prediction of 
accidents. 

Measures of vision were made by means of the 
American Optical sight screener and included (a) 
acuity of right, left, and both eyes at both near and 
far distances, (b) stereopsis, near and far, (c) vertical 
phoria, near and far, and (d) lateral phoria, near and 
far. 

Manual speed and dexterity were measured by the 
Employee Aptitude Survey Test No. 9 (EAS-9), a 
timed test of ability to place dots in small circles as 
accurately and quickly as possible. Intelligence was 
measured by the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Intelligence—Higher Form, using a 20-minute time 
limit. Accuracy scores were derived from EAS-9 and 

the Otis by dividing the number right by the number 
attempted (right plus wrong). 

Perceptual speed or attention to detail was measured 
by the Picture Completion subtest of the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS). 


Temperament trait measures were derived from the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey (GZTS), 
Guilford-Holley L Inventory, the DF Opinion Survey, 
Inventory of Factors GAMIN, and the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI). They 
were as follows: (a) Impulsivity, (b) Emotional Sta- 
bility, (c) Energy, (d) Aggressive Hostility, (e) Need 
for Independence, ( f) Self-Confidence, (g) Dependency, 
(/) Intrapunitiveness, (i) Autism, (j) Cultural Con- 
formity, (k) Meticulousness, (I) Hypochondriasis, and 
(m) Femininity. 

Blood pressure was taken by an individual with 
nurse's training. Drinking habits, smoking habits, and 
use of drugs (depressants and stimulants) as well as 
health history and current health status variables were 
obtained by interview. Subjects were rated on weight, 
grooming, and nervousness. They were queried with 
respect to height, attitude toward housework, and 
demographic variables. Subsequent to kitchen per- 
formance, they were asked whether or not they were 
aware of having been observed. The speed with which 
they accomplished their tasks and the time of day 
(morning or afternoon) at which they participated 
were recorded by observers. 


Observations 


All kitchen operations were observed by two indi- 
viduals, each seated behind a one-way screen at oppo- 
site ends of the room. The observers remained silent 
throughout the operation, recording everything each 
Subject did in the kitchen on a prepared checklist 
devised by staff in a preexperimental pilot study. 
Room Was provided on the checklist for recording 
actions not listed. For each subject. interobserver 
reliability Was computed and items on which the ob- 
Servers did not agree were disregarded in ede 
The mean interobserver reliability of 10 observers 
working in varying pairs over 6 months was .98, The 


observers also functioned a: s 
s both interviewe 
testers. erviewers and 
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Procedures 


Each day of the 6-month data-collection period, 
two female subjects were scheduled for observation and 
testing, one in the morning and the other in the after- 
noon. The subject arrived at the laboratory, was 
greeted by an interviewer-observer, and sat at the 
kitchen table for her interview. She signed a waiver of 
legal responsibility and her blood pressure taken. 
She was oriented to the kitchen by the interviewer, 
shown where all items to be used were located, given 
the list of tasks, and asked if there were any questions. 
Lists of items and their locations were posted for the 
subject's reference. When satisfied that the subject was 
ready to begin, the interviewer left the kitchen through 
the back, closed the door, and entered the observation 
room to begin his observation task. Meanwhile, the 
other observer was already seated at his window, 
unseen by the subject. The subject proceeded to carry 
out her assignments. When she was finished. an ob- 
server came into the room, immediately took her blood 
pressure, and then escorted her to the testing room 
where she was first given the simple reaction time test 
and the series of vision tests. She was then administered 
the Otis, E 
the end of on-site testing she was given a form contain- 
ing items from the temperament scales and was told to 
take this form home, complete it without assistance, 
and mail it to the research office. Upon receipt of her 
form, she was to be mailed a check for $10. No subject 
failed to return a completed test form. 


Criteria 


Each subject received scores based on the number of 
(a) personal injury accidents, (b) property damage 
accidents, (c) total kitchen accidents (the sum of 
personal injury and property damage accidents), and 
(d) near accidents she was observed to have in the 
kitchen, Personal injury accidents consisted of “cuts,” 
“jabs,” "burns," *'scalds," “bruises,” and “falls.” 
Bruises were considered analogous to "bumps" of a 
nature serious enough to bruise, Property damage 
accidents consisted of “breaks” (including “chips” or 
“cracks”) or "burns" (including “melts” or “sets fire 
to”) an object and “food spoilage” (as in dropping 
food on the floor or otherwise rendering it inedible). 
Some property damage was ascertained after the gu 
Le PT ii i the imaged object wa sp 

y i - the near accidents category CONS 
of behaviors or events that, while they resulted in no 
injury or damage, fit the definition of unplanned events 
that logically could have resulted in an accident. 
Examples are seen in spilling of liquids or dropping 9 
objects on the floor without removing them, failure tO 
turn stove burners or the oven off at the end of kitchen 
performance, and loss of balance without falling. 

In addition to kitchen accidents and near accidents. 
external criteria of automobile accidents and automobile 
violations were obtained from the California Depart 
ment of Motor Vehicles for those 178 subjects who 
possessed driver's licenses. "The project lasted sufi- 
ciently long to obtain records covering a 4-year period- 
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TABLE 1 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF ACCIDENT CRITERIA 
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Type of accident iL | 2 


1. Total kitchen accidents* = 


2. Personal injury accidents* 
3. Property damage accidents* 
4. Near accidents* 

5. Automobile accidents” 

6. Automobile violations” 


= 31** 16* 19** 
aum 30** 16" 13 
1s** 08 17* 
20** 09 


Note. Relationships of personal injury and prop: 
an = 2265* 17 (p < .01),*r = .13 (P < 
bu = 1788 r = 19 (p < .01),*r = 15 (p < 


RESULTS 


When kitchen accidents sustained by the 226 
subjects were counted, the totals for each cate- 
gory were: (a) total kitchen accidents, 714; 
(b) personal injury accidents, 370; (c) property 
damage accidents, 344; and (d) near accidents, 
648. It is important to note that in no case was 
an accident serious enough to interrupt kitchen 
performance for more than the length of time 
required by the subject to put on a bandaid. 
Automobile records for the subsample of 178 
subjects showed that there were 36 automobile 
accidents and 108 automobile violations. 

The unique property of the Poisson distribu- 
tion is that its mean equals its variance. There- 
fore, the percentage of predictable variance in 
criteria is calculated by dividing the difference 
between the variance and the mean of the dis- 
tributions by the variance (R? = (V — M)/M) 
and multiplying by 100. The reliability of a 
given criterion is R. In the case of property 
damage accidents, the variance was less than 
the mean. For the remaining criteria, the pe 
centages of predictable variance and relia- 
bilities were as follows: (a) total kitchen acci- 
dents, 31%, R = .55; (b) personal injury ac- 
cidents, 24%, R = .49; (c) near accidents, 
14%, R = 37; (d) automobile accidents, 20%, 
R = 45; and (e) automobile violations, 16%, 
R = A0. These low reliabilities set a ceiling on 
the degree to which any criterion can correlate 
with any predictor. Using Cobb’s (1940) ap- 
proach to determination of the maximum pos- 
sible correlation between each criterion and 
any “perfect” predictor provides an upper 
bound of .66 for total kitchen accidents, .61 
for personal injury accidents, 40 for near 


T S damage accidents to total kitchen accidents are part-whole correlations, 


accidents, .50 for automobile accidents, and 
.45 for automobile violations. 

Intercorrelations (Pearson r approximations) 
of criteria appear in Table 1. Where intercor- 
relations involve automobile accidents and 
automobile violations, they are based on data 
obtained from the 178 subjects with valid 
driver's licenses. 

Significant relationships (p « .01) werefound 
between all kitchen-accident criteria as well as 
between near accidents and automobile acci- 
dents and between total kitchen accidents and 
automobile violations. The relationship be- 
tween automobile accidents and personal injury 
accidents accounts for the correlation between 
automobile accidents and total kitchen acci- 
dents. This relationship is significant (p < .05). 
It is interesting to note that (a) automobile 
accidents had no relationship to automobile 
violations in this sample, and (b) despite the 
fact that the property damage accident dis- 
tribution fits the theoretical "chance" model, 
it correlates significantly with personal injury 
accidents, near accidents, and automobile vio- 
lations. It should also be noted that some of 
these correlations may have failed to reach 
their potential values because of the char- 
acteristics of subjects who possessed driver's 
licenses. It was found that possession of a 
driver’s license was negatively correlated with 
personal injury accidents (r = 24, p < 01), 
total kitchen accidents (r — — .24, p « .01), 
and property damage accidents (r — — .13, 
p < 05). Thus, there is a restriction of range 
of kitchen accidents among those who have 
licenses that also restricts the correlations be- 
tween automobile criteria and kitchen criteria. 

Since there were a number of uncontrolled 
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TABLE 2 


SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN KITCHEN 
BEHAVIORS AND TOTAL KITCHEN ACCIDENTS 


Behavior category and behavior item 


Preparation (9 items) 
Makes use of correct tools (17 items) 
Uses paper cups in mufiin tins 
Uses only rubber spatula in mixing 
Uses cutting board 
Uses paring knife for carrot sticks 
Uses correct soap to wash dishes 
Unsanitary practices (9 items) 
Eats or uses dropped food 
Coughs without covering mouth 
Uses same material to wipe floors and 
counters -18** 


Puts away a dirty object 22» 
Unsafe practices (31 items) | 
Cuts bacon in hot frying pan 17% 


Uses cutting board in slot P ad 


Lays hot iron flat down | pes 
Handles plugged-in appliance with wet 

hands qpe 
Grabs sharp knife by blade ) aad 
Climbs on object other than stepstool 21** 


Carries four eggs in hands .20** 


Pours bleach directly on clothes .20** 

Presses bacon with fingers in hot frying pan 20** 

Lets iron cord dangle on floor .14* 

Holds object in hand while climbing .13* 

Unplugs toaster by pulling on cord | —.19** 

Wipes knife blade with fingers —.15* 
Safe practices (13 items) 

Turns iron off before unplugging —.23** 

Checks to see if beaters are firmly set 

before turning mixer on —.16* 

Unplugs iron immediately when through | .14* 

Fails to follow directions (8 items) none* 


Note. n = 226 for total kitchen accidents, 


variables that might have affected the outcome 
of the experiment, their effects were tested, 
The findings were as follows: 


1. Variations in test administrators did not 
affect test results. 

2. Fatigue effects were not evident in the 
comparison between morning and afternoon 
subjects. The only difference was that after- 
noon subjects had higher blood pressure both 
before and after the experiment than did 
morning subjects, but their performance was 
not affected. 

3. The subjects who were aware that they 
were being observed had fewer accidents but 
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were also different from unaware subjects with 
respect to a number of accident-related varia- 
bles and reported that, although aware of ob- 
servers, they were so busy performing their 
tasks that they were rarely conscious of them. 

One of the major objectives of the study 
was to explore the possibility of redefining 
accident criteria by including accident-related 
behaviors. Six categories of behavior were de- 
veloped on the basis of observations. They 
were as follows: 


1. Preparation —nine behaviors involving the 
subject recognizing something “wrong” (a con- 
dition contrived by the experimenters) at the 
start of her kitchen performance and remedy- 
ing it (e.g., picking up a ball from the floor) 
or taking precautions to protect herself (e.g., 
putting on the apron). 

2. Makes use of correct lools—consisting of 17 
behaviors relating to selection of the correct 
alternative among objects provided for her use 
(e.g., using the cutting board to slice bread). 

3. Ünsanitary practices—consisting of 27 be- 
haviors that were unhygienic (e.g., putting 
food that had dropped onto the floor into the 
lunch). 

4. Unsafe practices consisting of 31 be- 
haviors that might lead to an accident (e.g, 
inserting a metal utensil into the toaster). 

5. Safe practices—consisting of 13 behaviors 
that might avoid accidents (e.g., checking the 
setting on the iron before plugging it in). 

6. Fails to follow directions—eight behaviors 
including any omission of an assigned task or 
deviation from assignment (e.g., not measuring 
ingredients according to recipe). 


Each of the behaviors in these categories 
was correlated with all kitchen accident Cri 
teria. Table 2 shows the rs significant beyond 
the .05 level within each category and the 
total kitchen accidents criterion, In some Cases, 
behaviors were related to other criteria. but 
not to total kitchen accidents. Since total 
kitchen accidents is the most predictable cri- 
terion and since so many relationships were 
identified as to render their exposition beyon 
the scope of this report, it is used exclusively 
here. 

Table 2 shows that none of nine possible 
relationships classified as preparation behav- 
iors can be used for the prediction of tota 
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kitchen accidents. When it comes to making 
use of correct tools, 5 out of 17 items are 
significantly correlated in the expected nega- 
tive direction. Four out of nine unsanitary 
practice behaviors are significantly related in 
the expected positive direction. Unsafe prac- 
tices provided two surprises in that 2 of the 
31 possible relationships were in the negative 
direction (i.e., “unplugs toaster by pulling on 
cord” and “wipes knife blade with fingers”). 
However, 11 correlations are significant in the 
expected direction. Safe practices provided two 
correlations in the expected direction and one 
in the opposite direction. Following directions 
bore no significant relations to total kitchen 
accidents. The best behavioral predictors are 
in the categories labeled unsafe practices, un- 
sanitary practices, and makes use of correct 
tools. Thus, while the results are not uniformly 
convincing, when one considers that none of 
these behaviors constituted any part of a cri- 
terion measure, it seems evident that there is 
a greater than chance relationship between 
some types of behaviors and accidents. 

The last major objective of the study was to 
relate predictors to criteria. Only relationships 
between predictor variables and the total 
kitchen accident and automobile accident cri- 
teria are reported, the former because it is 
the major kitchen accident criterion and the 
latter because it is of greatest interest to 
accident researchers. Table 3 shows the sig- 
nificant (p < .05) relationships. 

Correlations were small, as expected, but all 
were in the direction predicted on the basis of 
previous research. None of the demographic 
variables was related to the automobile acci- 
dent criterion, but women who were married 
(or had been), had children, and po: ed 
driver's licenses had. fewer total kitchen acci- 
dents. Personal handicaps and low blood pres- 
sure were positive predictors of automobile 
accidents. Use of tranquilizers or stimulants 
was positiv related to total kitchen or 
automobile accidents, respectively, while the 
women who never drank alcoholic beverages 
seemed less likely to have kitchen accidents. 


A number of visual measures were nega- 
tively related to total kitchen accidents, auto- 
mobile accidents, or both. That is, good vision 
means less accident incidence. Intelligence bore 
a negative relationship to total kitchen acci- 
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TABLE 3 


SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PREDICTORS 
axp Born ToraL Kircuen Accipents (KA) 
AND AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS (AA) 


" 
Predictor 
| KA? AAb 
Demographic variable 
Marital status (ever married) —.15* 
Number of children —.21** 
Number of dependent children 
(under 18) —23** 
Driver's license —.24** 
Health 
Handicap Dire 
Blood pressure—pretest —.22** 
Blood pressure—posttest —.15* 
Drug usage 
Takes tranquilizers .14* 
es stimulants 9" 
Drinks alcoholic beverages —.13* 
Vision: Visual acuity 
Binocular—far —.17* 
Binocular—near —.20** 
Right eye—far —.15* 
Right eye—near = 19%" | —.21** 
Left eve—near —.15* 
—.15* 
—.21** 
Stereopsis—near —.17** 
Cognition 
Otis number right —.19** 
Otis number wrong RS 
Otis accuracy score —.20** 
Manual speed and dexterity 
EAS-9 number wrong E .20** 
EAS-9 accuracy score —A7** | —.16* 
Attention to detail/perceptual 
speed 
Picture completion —.9** 
‘Temperament 
Need for freedom | 16* 
Emotional stability —.15* 
Hypochondri QU 
Self-reliance —.15* 
Nervousness (rating) P» 
Kitchen performance | 
Completes tasks —.18* 


+p Ul. 


dents, and there wa: 


some confirmation of the 
hypothesis that errors are related to accidents, 
in that the accuracy. scores on both the Otis 
and EAS 9 were negatively related to total 
kitchen accidents, and the EAS-9 accuracy 
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"score was also negatively related to automobile 

accidents. Attention to detail and perceptual 
speed were also negatively related to total 
kitchen accidents. 

Temperament measures or ratings did not 
fare well as predictors, nor were they consistent 
in their prediction of total kitchen or auto- 
mobile accidents. The finding that completion 
of kitchen tasks was negatively related to 
automobile accidents and not to total kitchen 
accidents would seem surprising unless one 
considers that the more kitchen tasks per- 
formed, the greater the possible exposure to 
kitchen accidents. 

Because age has been considered an impor- 
tant variable in accident research, its effect 
was evaluated by computing correlations (rs) 
with all accident criteria. None was significant. 
Eta coefficients were computed on the chance 
that the regression might be curvilinear but 
none were significant. In general, others have 
found consistent accident-age relationships for 
men but not for women. The results here would 
tend to support such previous findings. 


DISCUSSION 


The results reported here do not include all 
of the analyses performed in the course of 
conducting the project from which they were 
derived. They do, however, reflect the major 
findings. 

The most important aspect of the study was 
the structuring of a controlled environment 
within which it was possible to observe "acci- 
dents" (defined as unplanned harmful events) 
on the basis of human behaviors. The effect 
of a standardized environment is to provide 
control over exposure to hazard, thus render- 
ing accident-causation attributable to human 
variability. The kitchen environment provided 
a natural setting for the 226 female subjects. 
The incidence of observed accidents (mishaps) 
was sufficiently high for meaningful analyses. 
That there was predictable variability in other 
criteria, including automobile accidents and 
violations, was demonstrated by calculation of 
the proportions of predictable variance and 
reliabilities for each criterion. 

Significant intercorrelations among kitchen 
and automobile criteria served to confirm the 
hypothesis that accident incidence in one en- 
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cident incidence in other settings, a finding 
that some experts have contended supports 
the “accident-proneness” concept. Since the 
interrelationships between kitchen accidents 
and near accidents and automobile accidents 
and violations were restricted because of the 
tendency of women with driver’s licenses to 
have significantly fewer kitchen accidents, the 
results are more impressive than the low cor- 
relations would suggest. 

One of the major objectives of the study, 
identifying accident-related behaviors, was met 
with moderate success, in that it was possible 
to predict some criteria on the basis of some 
behaviors classified as (a) makes use of correct 
tools, (b) unsanitary practices, and (c) unsafe 
practices. Some behaviors seemed to relate in 
a manner contrary to that predicted, but in 
general, correlations. were in the expected 
direction. 

The results of correlating the predictors with 
kitchen accident and automobile accident 
criteria have been summarized. All correla- 
tions were low due to low reliabilities of cri- 
teria and, in the case of automobile accidents, 
restriction of range in other variables. How- 
ever, they were of approximately the same 
magnitude as those found in most accident 
research and, in the kitchen laboratory, un- 
distorted by nonbehavioral events. 

The failure of some variables to demonstrate 
utility in this study is by no means critical, 
since the purpose of the effort was to broaden 
the definition of the term "accident" to include 
related human behaviors in the hope that 
psychologists concerned with the role ° 
human error in accident causation will 1° 
creasingly turn their attention to the patte? 
of human behavior which, if perpetuate ed 
crease the probability of injurious oT damaging 
consequences. 
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The relationship between recognition threshold and degree of elongation of letters 
used in road pavement messages was investigated. Experiments were conducted 
in the laboratory and in a field situation. It was found that in both situations the 
normally proportioned letters were recognized at smaller visual angles than the 
more elongated letters; increases in letter elongation did not produce increases in 


recognition distance directly proportional to the increases in the vertical v 


langle 


subtended. Mathematical models based on the relationship between perceived and 
real distance largely describe the observed effect, and a formula is given by which 
traffic engineers can calculate the necessary degree of letter elongation for a desired 


threshold recognition distance. 


Highway engineers often use word messages 
painted on the road surface, such as No Right 
Turn, Left Turn Lane, or Ped X-ing Ahead. 
The letters in these words are elongated ac- 
cording to instructions in the manuals of 
standard practice of the road authorities. The 
Standards Association of Australia Road 
Signs Code (Standards Association of Aus- 
tralia, 19602) states that “The letters should 
be greatly elongated in the direction of traffic 
movement because of the low angle at which 
they are viewed by approaching drivers. The 
‘height’ of roadway lettering will depend on 
prevailing traffic. speeds, but, in any case, 
they shall not be less than 6 feet long Lp. 
1217.” 

No particular basis for this policy is stated, 
but there appears to be an underlying assump- 
tion that the more elongated are the letters, 
the greater is the distance at which the message 
can be read. No limiting condition is suggested. 
And yet there are practical reasons why it is im- 
portant that degree of letter elongation should 
be kept to a minimum: Economically, it is 
undesirable to use time and paint applying 
unnecessarily large messages: and from a safety 
viewpoint, there is evidence that at least some 
of the commonly used paints have lower 
coefficients of friction than unpainted road 
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surface, with a consequent rise in the risk of 
skidding. 

Therefore, the general purpose of this study 
was to determine the gains in threshold recog- 
nition distance that might be expected with 
increased letter elongation. The approach 
was simply to establish the form of the relation- 
ship between recognition threshold and vertical 
visual angle subtended for letters of varying 
clongations. 

If recognition distance is completely de- 
termined by visual angle subtended, then only 
the law of the visual angle is operative, In this 
case, assuming that recognition takes place at 
some fixed value of visual angle, it would be 
necessary to incr letter elongation pro- 
portionally to the square of the distance at 
which recognition was required. From this i 
follows that, in terms of the geometry of the 
situation, there is a practical limit to the benc- 
fits to be gained by elongating letters, 

In. addition 


to this known | geometrica 
relationship, the presence of additional, compli- 
cating factors was suspected, whose ellects 
would be to modify the operation of the law of 
the visual angle so that the advantage o 
greatly elongated letters would be decreased 
even further. For instance, it was thought tha 
the phenomenon of perceptual constancy (Day, 
1969; Epstein, Park, & Casey, 1961; Holway 
& Boring, 1941; Thouless, 1931a, 1931b) migh 
differentially affect the recognition thresholds 
of letters of different elongations, leading to & 
relative disadvantage for the more elongate 
letters. 
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Eye posi tion 


h_sin 8 


ys x 


Fic. 1. Geometry of laboratory experiment. 


The hypothesis under test was a simple one: 
that recognition of letters of varying elonga- 
tions occurs at a constant subtended vertical 
visual angle. The approach was empirical, 
with no attempt made to clarify causal mecha- 
nisms. Nevertheless, the results are discussed 
in terms of two mathematical models based 
on the known effects of perceptual constancy, 
which predict the effect on recognition thresh- 
old of perceived as opposed to real letter 
height. 

METHOD 

Two experiments were carried out: (a) in the labora- 
tory, where viewing distance was held constant and 
subtended visual angle was varied by tilting the letter 
about an axis in the fronto-parallel plane to the observer 
(see Figure 1) and (b) in the field, where subtended 
visual angle was varied by changing the viewing dis- 
tance (see Figure 2). 

The experimental methoc 


s differed primarily in that 
laboratory viewing distance was held constant, whereas 
in the field, as in “real life,” it varied. The laboratory 
method was adopted as being the most suitable for a 
brief initial check on the xperimental hypothesis, and 
the results of this check clearly established the need 
for the full-scale field experiment. 

The equations for the subtended visual angles under 
these two sets of experimental conditions are given in 
Figures 1 and 2. Both equations assume that degree 
of elongation (referred to throughout the article as 
letter height, h) is very small in relation to viewing 
distance, L. 


Eye position 


È 


Laboratory Experiment 


Subjects. These were 12 male members of staff of the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering, in the age 
range 20 to 40 years, with normal eyesight. 

Procedure. White letters on a grey background were 
displayed one at a time on a large board. Letter lumi- 
nance was 3.4 cd/m? and background luminance was 
1.0 cd/m?. The letters were pivoted about an axis on 
the line of sight of the seated subject (sce Figure 1.A 
chin rest was used to maintain the subject's head in the 
correct position. Viewing distance, L, was 7 feet, The 
letters were from the standard set recommended for 
use in pavement messages (Standards Association of 
Australia, 1960b). Three alphabets were used, having 
heights of 2 inches, 3.7 inches, and 5.4 inches. (The 
term alphabet is used throughout the article to refer 
to a group of letters having a common height.) Mean 
letter width was constant for all three alphabets at 
0.8 inches. To avoid unduly long experimental sessions, 
only 12 letters per alphabet were used. These were A, 
B, C, E, H, 7, Ij N, S; T; Ws and Y. Order of presen- 
tation was balanced over subjects. Each subject was 
given 72 practice presentations of the letters before 
commencing the experiment. 

Each letter was presented at one angle only per pre- 
sentation. In choosing the initia ngles of presentation 
for the session, half of the letters were presented at 
angles estimated to be above threshold for those 
particular letter: and half were presented at angles 
below their estimated thresholds. Presentations were 
repeated at different angles of tilt until recognition 0C- 
curred (for those letters which were initially below 
threshold) or ceased to occur (for those letters which 
were initially above threshold). The performance for 
each alphabet was then taken as the mean angle, over 


Letter 


fie. 2. 


Geometry of field experiment. 


Sto 


Minutes of subtended vertical 
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Fic. 3, Variation of subtended vertical visual angle at recognition with 
height-to-distance ratio of the letter. 


all letters in that alphabet, at which this change in 
response occurred, 


Field Experiment 


Subjects. These were 12 undergraduate students, 5 
males and 7 females, of normal eyesight. 

Procedure. Two 16-letter alphabets were used, one 
5 feet high and one 10 feet. Each alphabet had a mean 
letter width of 2 feet 3 inches. The letters were painted 
in white on grey. Those used were A, C, D, E, F, G, H, 
I, L, N, O, P, R, S, T, and U, taken from a standard 
set of letters similar in shape to those used in the 
laboratory experiment (National Association of Aus- 
tralian State Road Authorities, 1970). To facilitate the 
construction of these full-scale letters the geometrically 
simplest were used, resulting in a different subset from 
that used in the laboratory. However, neither subset 
would be expected to introduce any significant bias 
related to shape of individual letters (Cornog & Rose, 
1967, pp. 162, 201, 251, 284). Letter luminance was 
around 19,000 cd/m* and background luminance was 
around 1,700 cd/m?, 

Letters were laid down, one at a time, on an airport 
runway. The subject sat in the driver's seat of a Ford 
Fairlane sedan. He observed the letters through a slit at 
à standard height of 39 inches above ground level. The 
side of the runway was marked in increments of visual 
angle subtended by the letters. Starting from the most 
distant mark (0,25 minutes of visual angle) the experi- 
menter drove the car towards the letter, stopping at 
each mark, where the viewing slit was uncovered and 
the subject attempted to recognize the letter. If he 
responded wrongly he was told so and driven to the 
next mark. On correct recognition of the letter the car 
was returned to the starting mark for the next letter. 
Order of presentation was balanced over subjects, 


ResuLrs 

Data averaged over all subjects and letters 
are presented in Figure 3. Laboratory perform- 
ance was recorded in terms of threshold angle 
of tilt, while field performance was recorded in 
terms of threshold distance, but both these 
measures were converted to threshold vertical 
visual angle subtended by the letters. There 
were also differences in scale between the ex- 
periments, but the ratio of letter height to 
viewing distance (h/L) was the major geo- 
metrical ratio in both. By the principles of 
dimensional analysis the two sets of data are 
therefore directly comparable in the form 
shown in Figure 3, 

It can be seen that, in the laboratory, sub- 
tended vertical visual angle at recognition 
increased with letter elongation (analysis 0° 
variance, F = 4.14, df = 2/33, p < 05). The 
field experiment showed a similar effect (me- 
dian test, x2 = 10.01, df = 1, p< 01). 


Discussion 


In neither situation did recognition occur at 
a constant subtended visual angle. The gener 
ally higher threshold values in the fiel " 
experiment compared with the laboratory kr 
probably related to the fact that in the I 
the subject always moved from below thresho 
up to threshold, whereas in the laboratory i 
of the approaches were from above thresho!® 


But overall it is evident that the two sets of 
data are in reasonable agreement. 

The visual angles for the field study corre- 
spond to recognition distances of 188 feet for 
the 3-foot letters and 241 feet for the 10-foot 
letters. That is, there was a gain of 53 feet in the 
recognition distance for 10-foot over 5-foot 
letters. If the 10-foot alphabet had been recog- 
nized at the same visual angle as the 5-foot 
alphabet, this gain would have been 76 feet. 
It should be remembered that these threshold 
distances are for single letters, not words. 


Mathematical Models 


It has been firmly established (e.g, Day, 
1969; Thouless, 1931a) that under normal 
viewing conditions an observer's judgments of 
object size, shape, elc. vary much less than the 
corresponding aspects of subtended visual 
image. “This relative stability of perceptual 
judgments of object characteristics with vari- 
ation in their sensory representations is called 
perceptual constancy [Day, 1969, p. 58].” In 
the introduction it was suggested that per- 
ceptual constancy might affect recognition 
thresholds; that is, people might find it easier 
to recognize a letter which is perceived as 
nearer, or larger, or perhaps more normal in 
shape than another, even although both sub- 
tend the same visual image. 

In the present situation, where subtended 
vertical visual angle is very small, height 
effects are likely to be more important than 
those of width. The phenomenon of distance 
constancy means that equal increments o 
distance appear smaller as the absolute dis- 
tance from the observer is increased. Consider- 
ing letter height as an increment of distance, the 
extent of any constancy effect in relation to 
letter height may be predicted by either of two 
simple mathematical models derived from the 
experimentally established relationship be- 
tween perceived and real distance (Gilinsky, 
1951; Stevens, 1957). These models describe 
the relationship between letter height and 
recognition threshold, where viewing distance 
is much greater than letter height. 

Stevens’ power law model. According to 
Stevens! (1957) law, the relationship between 


perceived (subscript p) distance and real dis- 
tance is given by 


Lp = KL" [1] 
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where K is a constant and the index z is shown 
by Teghtsoonian (1971) to be dependent on 
the stimulus range ratio in the particular 
experiment. 

Regarding letter height as a component of 
perceived distance and referring to Figure 2, 
the perceived height of the letter (hj) is 
given by 


hy = K(L--h/2* - K(L —h/2)" [2] 


Expanding by use of the binomial theorem and 
neglecting small terms gives 


hy = Keb Sh [3] 


Substituting for h, in the relationship 
yp = ah,/L? (see Figure 2) gives the perceived 
visual angle 

4] 


If the perceived visual angles of letters of 
real heights hi and hy are equal, it is assumed 
that they would have the same probability of 
recognition. With this assumption, the corre- 
sponding recognition distance ratio is given by 


la E he 1/n-8 5 
n (s) 5] 


When h: = 2h; (as in the field experiment), 
and with  — 0.67 (a value quoted by Stevens), 
this model predicts that L: = 134Li;, in 
comparison with the experimentally obtained 
relationship of Ly = 1.28L. If it is assumed 
that recognition occurs when real visual angles 
are equal (law of the visual angle) the relation- 
ship is Ly = 14111. 

Gilinsky’s retinal model. An alternative 
model may be based on the equation given by 
Gilinsky (1951) relating perceived. and real 
distance; that is, 


y, = KL'aha 


AL 


"XL [5] 


Ly 
where A is an experimentally determined con- 
stant which is dependent on the viewing con- 
ditions. A procedure similar to that used above 
with Stevens’ (1957) formulation gives, for 
equal probabilities of recognition, 


Lehy(A + La)? = Léh(4 + Ly)? [7] 


When A = 130 feet (a value found by 
Gilinsky) and for the same conditions as those 
in the field experiment, this equation predicts 
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a value of Lı = 194 feet when Lə = 241 feet, 
which is only slightly greater than the experi- 
mentally obtained value of Lı = 188 feet. The 
law of the visual angle prodicts a distance of 
L, = 171 feet. 

Model accuracy. Both models predict ratios 
of recognition distances for the two alphabets, 
the values of which are close to those found in 
the experiment. In other words, the models 
predict with fair accuracy the extent of the 
observed deviation from the law of the visual 
angle. 

This level of accuracy seems a little surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that both models make 
use of constants whose values depend on the 
effective stimulus range for the particular ex- 
periment (Teghtsoonian, 1971)—values which 
in this case are unknown. Therefore the values 
of constants used in the above calculations were 
ones found by Stevens (1957) and Gilinsky 
(1951), which are not necessarily applicable to 
the present situation. Also, letter shape was an 
uncontrolled factor in this study; mean hori- 
zontal visual angle was the only “shape” 
parameter held constant over alphabets. Two 
letters may subtend the same horizontal visual 
angle at mid-height but the more elongated 
letter will have a greater difference between 
the horizontal visual angles subtended at its 
near and far edges than the other letter, 

The accuracy achieved in spite of these 
potential sources of error strongly suggests 
that size/distance constancy was a major 
factor affecting letter recognition. 


Design Equation 


The main purpose of this study was to de- 
termine the benefits of increased letter elon- 
gation in terms of increases in threshold recog- 
nition distance. The present design manual 
(SAA, 1969a) simply says that “letters should 
be greatly elongated [p. 121].” This study has 
provided a basis for a quantitative formula to 
replace the above instruction. This formula 
could be used by traffic engineers to calculate 
necessary letter elongations to achieve 
recognition distances, 

Such a formula may be de 
suming the relationshi 
4 above, and calcula 
the experimental dat 


desired 


rived as follows: as- 
P expressed in Equation 
ting the constants from 
a relating to the 10-foot 
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letters, then 


L = 54.2(ah)"* [8] 


The validity of this equation for design pur- 
poses was checked in an additional experiment 
on the recognition of real pavement messages 
(Macdonald & Hoffmann, in press). A least- 
squares fit to this "real world" data gave the 
equation 


L = 45.6(ah)"-* [9] 
From the similarity of the indices in Equa- 
tions 8 and 9 it appears that the general 
form of the equation is valid, with Equation 9 
being the more suitable for practical use. It is 
evident from the different values of the con- 
stants that recognition threshold distances 
were greater for single letters than for real 
messages. These messages varied in height 
from 2 to 22 feet, so the equation is applicable 
to at least the range of letter heights likely to 
be used in practice. Other aspects of pavement 
ges, such as word order and spacing, are 
discussed by Macdonald & Hoffmann (1972). 


" 
e 
CONCLUSIONS 


These findings indicate: 


1. Elongated letters were recognized at a 
greater distance than “shorter” letters of the 
same width, but the increase in recognition 
distance was significantly less than would be 
expected if vertical visual angle subtended 
were the only determining factor, 

2. Simple mathematical models based on 
the relationship. between perceived and real 
letter heights predict the experimental result 
fairly well, suggesting that perceptual con- 
stancy might have affected recognition 
thresholds, 

3. An equation has been found that appears 
suitable for calculating the necessary lette! 
height to achieve a desired recognition distance 
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This research reports three experiments on the effects of angular displacements 
of driver's vision, head, and combined eye-head separation on steering pro- 
duced through closed-circuit television systems. Steering errors increased with 
increasing magnitudes of such displacements in actual driving. Results are dis- 
cussed with respect to driver-vehicle visual requirements, visual-motor coordina- 
tion in steering, and design of driver training devices. 


The driving process may be viewed as 
a closed-loop, feedback-controlled, driver- 
vehicle-road tracking system with well-defined 
target, cursor, control, and driver inter- 
relationships (Gordon, 1966; Kao & Naga- 
machi, 1969a; Kao & Smith, 1969). Crucial 
to this system is the role of an individual as 
a control system which generates a course of 
action through steering, and controls and 
corrects the consequent vehicle movements 
by means of sensory feedback (Hendricksson, 
Nilsson, & Anderson, 1965; Smith & Smith, 
1966). 

Within the context of driver-vehicle-road 
tracking, an automobile may be conceived to 
be an exoskeletal machine, with the human 
factors in steering control defined primarily 
by the operational relationships between the 
slave skeleton and the driver’s movements in 
operating controls from a personal reference. 
The effectiveness of this driver-vehicle system 
is determined by the dynamic space, time, 
force, and feedback of eye, head, and postural 
movements as well as the articulated motions 
of the extremities. The basic considerations 
here are the feedback transformations be- 
tween the driver’s control actions and sensory 
information and the effects of these actions as 
communicated by the machine skeleton 

1 This paper was originally presented at the ERS- 
IEEE International Symposium on Man-Machine 
Systems, Cambridge, England, September 8-12, 1969. 
The research reported was supported by the High- 


way Safety Research Institute of the Unive 
Michigan and was completed there, 
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s sychology Depart- 
ment, Glassboro State Glassboro. New 
Jersey 08028. di 


rsity of 


College, 


(Mosher, 1965; Mosher & Knowles, 1961; 
Smith, 1966). Efficient driving performance 
depends upon refined motor control to guide 
the steel shell in tracking a well-defined road 
and in controlling the effects of vehicle action 
on the sensorimotor system (Kao, 1969; Kao 
& Smith, 1969). 

The fundamental sensorimotor control sys- 
tem within this master-slave relationship in 
driver-vehicle-road tracking depends largely 
upon five levels of feedback referencing for 
optimal driving efficiency: eye position, head 
position, postural position and motion, vehicle 
positioning, and road geometry. The hypo- 
thetical zero reference for road tracking is 
the optimal alignment of vision, head, upright 
seated posture, and vehicle positioning rela- 
tive to the road on a parallel longitudinal 
plane. For dynamic steering control, these 
levels of information are continously displaced 
at varying degrees from the changing zero 
reference plane dependent upon the road 
geometry, driver motor refinement through 
practice, vehicle movements, positiona 
changes, and other conditions. These dy- 
namic sensory displacements constitute the 
driver's feedback information for subsequent 
error detection, correction, and further initia- 
tion of motor control (Kao, 1969). 

One way to investigate the assumption of 
eye, head, and posture as the basic referencing 
systems for driving performance is to modify 
experimentally the sensorimotor control loop 
between the driver and the automobile ex0 
skeleton in order to measure the effects ? 
these relationships on steering control. Dis 
placement of sensory feedback has been the 
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most commonly used modification in the study 
of human perceptual and motor behavior. 
Research on displacement of vision in driving 
is a natural extension of previous studies of 
the effects of angular and lateral displacement 
of vision in human performance and learning 
studies of spatial orientation (Kohler, 1955; 
Smith & Smith, 1962; Smith, Smith, Stanley, 
& Harley, 1956; Stratton, 1897; Wooster, 
1923). 

Kao and Smith (1969) have recently re- 
ported a study using a closed-circuit television 
system to investigate the effects of laterally 
displaced vision of the vehicle's forward view 
on the accuracy of vehicle guidance. When 
driving a car with a substitute television 
image of the left, center, and right sections 
of the hood obtained by laterally shifting 
the camera position on top of the car, the 
subject's road tracking was found to be 
most efficient when the view of the center of 
the hood was presented. The view to the left 
of the front hood was shown to be superior 
to that of the right portion in providing in- 
formation necessary for effective vehicle con- 
trol and guidance on the road. 

This study extends the initial feedback re- 
search on displaced vision in steering by three 
further investigations on the effects of angular 
displacement of eye and head and angular 
separation of eye and head on driver steering 
performance. Based on the feedback refer- 
encing concepts, the following were assumed 
to degrade steering accuracy: (a) angular 
displacement of driver’s vision from the longi- 
tudinal plane, (5) angular displacement of 
the head position from the longitudinal plane, 
and (c) combined eye-head angular separa- 
tion. Each assumption was tested in one 
experiment. Results are discussed in terms of 
the theoretical framework, the driver's vision 
of vehicle features, and their implications in 
driver skill learning and training. 


EXPERIMENT I: ANGULAR DISPLACEMENT OF 
Vision AND DRIVER STEERING PERFORMANCE 


Method 


Subjects. Twelve male and female students and 
staff members from the University of Michigan were 
used as subjects, All subjects had driver’s licenses. 
Student subjects were paid for their participation. 
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Test vehicle. A 1967 Plymouth Fury 4-door sedan 
was used. It had automatic transmission and power 
steering, an overall length of 17 feet 7 inches and 
front bumper width of 6 feet 5 inches. 

Task course. The task course was a slightly wind- 
ing roadway resembling two complete sine waves 
and marked with red 14-inch reflective traffic cones 
at fixed intervals of 10 feet. The width of the course 
was 8 feet, with a total length oí 255 feet. It was 
made continuous by connecting the cones with 
4-inch white traffic tapes. 

Speed. The speed was preset at a constant 15 
miles per hour throughout the experiment. 

Displaced vision conditions. To produce displaced 
vision, a Sony model CVM-51UWP 8.5-inch tran- 
sistor television monitor and an Ampex model C- 
Mount CC-324 camera with 25-millimeter Vidicon 
lens were used. A Topaz model 310-B-12, 300-W in- 
verter provided power from the engine battery. In 
the actual testing, the television monitor was located 
constantly in front of the steering wheel on the out- 
side of the windshield facing the driver. The camera 
was placed on the roof of the car corresponding to 
the driver’s head position (see Figure 1). 

The camera was placed on the car roof directly 
over the driver’s head with horizontal and vertical 
angles of 28° and 21°, respectively, on a specially de- 
signed wooden carrier with variable height and 
longitude. The angular displacements of vision were 
achieved by placing the camera straight forward along 
the longitudinal plane of the vehicle (zero displace- 
ment) and by 10? and 20? camera rotations off to 
the right. These camera positions gave monitored 
images of the left half, center, and right half of the 
hood with a longitudinal display occupying approxi- 
mately two thirds of the monitor screen. The moni- 
tor was fixed in position throughout the experiment. 

The windshield, rear window, side windows on the 
driver's side, and the front window on the side op- 
posite the driver were completely covered with heavy 
blankets. 

Design and procedure. A Latin-square design was 
used to assign the order of treatments to subjects for 
the six combinations of three camera positions. This 
was repeated once for each of the 12 subjects. There 
were 5 runs for each treatment, making a total of 15 
runs per subject. 

The subjects’ task was to drive the test car through 
the course at a fixed speed of 15 miles per hour by 
viewing only the television display. 

Before the experiment, each subject was told the 
nature of the study and task requirements. Preceding 
each camera condition, each subject was given four 
practice runs through a straight course of 50 feet 
marked with cones at the same intervals and width 
as the test course. Subjects were then instructed to 
drive the car through the task course from a starting 
line 300 feet away from the first cones. For the prac- 
tice and experimental trials, the subjects were guided 
to the right track by verbal instructions given by an 
experimenter sitting in the rear seat looking out of 
the window. The subject was completely on his own 
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Fic. 1. Experimental television system 


and the arrangement of visual 


angular displacement conditions, 


after he was directed to the right course at the fixed 
distance. 

Use of seat belts was required of all subjects, and 
use of the foot brake during the task was forbidden, 
Tracking error was measured by the number of 
traffic cones touched or knocked down in each trial. 
The error score of each test trial was used as the 
basis for an analysis of variance. Due to the alternate 
order of treatments and changing of camera positions, 
each subject had rest periods of approximately 20 
minutes between conditions. In driving with the sub- 
Stitute television images, the driver maintained the 
line of sight normally used in unaltered vision of 
the road and normal he: 
images obtained gave a 


test course some 75 feet ahead of the car, 


Results 


Analysis of variance an 
Tange tests were carried 
Statistical significance oft 
conditions, 

The tracking 
straightforward cal 


d Duncan multiple- 
Out to assess the 
he displaced vision 


camera rotation f 


right half of the vehicle h 
(20° camera rotation), 


were 6.30, 7.30, and 12.30 for visual displace- 
ments of 0°, 10°, and 20°, respectively. 

Results of a two-way analysis of variance 
show a significant difference between the three 
visual displacement conditions (F = 24.08, 
df = 2/22, p < .001). 

Results of the Duncan range test show that 
the visual displacement of 20? rotation with a 
monitor image at the right hood was signifi- 
cantly different from the center and left e. 
(2 < .01). The center image was not peas 
cantly different from the left, under which i 
best road tracking performance was brc 

Learning across trials under each condi " 
is shown in Figure 2. Mean task Lud ds 
Six different subjects in a separate pilot stu i 
under normal visual conditions and like P 
cedure are also presented in this figure ee 
Figures 4 and 5 later for comparison ee 
Except for the right-image condition wie 
the first trial is significantly different from E 
the rest at the .01 level, steering pret 
under the displaced vision conditions agar E 
in no significant improvement across eft 
83 separate Duncan multiple-range tests aa 
Shown. In other words, no learning was à 
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Fic. 2. Driving performance across trials under normal and each 
condition of visual displacement. 


EXPERIMENT II: ANGULAR HEAD DISPLACE- 
MENTS AND DRIVERS STEERING PERFORMANCE 


Method 


Method, design, and procedure used in this ex- 
periment were identical to those in Experiment I, 
except for the experimental conditions of head dis- 
placement. 

For the design of head angular displacements, 
three Sony model CVM-51UWP 8.5-inch transistor 
television monitors were placed immediately outside 
of the windshield in positions corresponding to the 
center line of the hood and the midpoints between 
this line and the two lateral edges of the hood. They 
represent points facing approximately the driver's 
and right passenger's line of sight and the center of 
the vehicle. With the left monitor as the zero refer- 
ence line, the monitor positions represent medial rota- 


tions of 0°, 32°, and 51° from the driver's frontal 
head line, For each angular displacement, the screen 
of the monitor was so positioned that when the 
driver’s head was turned to the respective directions, 
perpendicular viewing was obtained. 

The television camera was placed on top of the car 

so that it corresponded to the driver's head position 
and remained constant with a straight coverage. With 
this coverage, the monitor displayed the road course 
about 75 feet ahead of the vehicle and a constant 
view of the left half of the vehicle hood. Under this 
arrangement, the subject had to turn his head toward 
the monitor direction selected for each trial (see 
Figure 3). 
Five trials for each of the three head displacement 
conditions were run for each of the 12 subjects, pre- 
ceded by four practice trials on a straight course, 
both under the initial guidance of an experimenter. 
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Fic. 4. Driving performance across trials under normal and each 
condition of head displacement. 
Results 


The mean performance efficiency in this 
driving task under three levels of head dis- 
placement for all subjects is shown to be 
6.01, 9.30, and 13.62 for head displacements 
of 0°, 32°, and 51°. The mean tracking errors 
were found to increase as a direct function of 
increase in the angular displacement of the 
head off the normal longitudinal plane (0° 
displacement). Most efficient performance was 
recorded in the 0° head displacement con- 
dition. Results of analysis of variance show a 
significant difference in the three displace- 
ment conditions of head position (F — 16.97, 
df = 2/22, p < .001). This difference between 
the three specific conditions was further sub- 
stantiated by a Duncan range test at the .01 
level. An overall difference between trial con- 
ditions was found in the analysis (F — 8.27, 
dj = 4/44, p < 001). 

Performance across trials under each of the 
experimental conditions is illustrated in Fig- 
ure 4. The results of an analysis of variance 
did not show statistical difference for the over- 
all Displacement x Trial interaction, No sig- 
nificant difference was found between the 0° 
head displacement condition and the 0° eye 
displacement Condition in Experiment I. 

Driving performance under a normal vision 
condition with identical experimental pro- 
cedures obtained from Previous data is again 
plotted at the bottom of Figure 4, As men- 


tioned earlier, no motor learning or improve- 
ment was observed across five experimental 
trials. 


EXPERIMENT III: COMBINED ANGULAR Eyk- 
HEAD SEPARATION AND DRIVER 
STEERING PERFORMANCE 

This experiment was designed to further 
test the effects of combined eye and head 
separation in human vehicle control and 
guidance. This was achieved by introducing 
a constant visual angular displacement of 20° 
to the right of the longitudinal reference 
plane in the three head displacement condi- 
tions reported in Experiment II. From the 
feedback viewpoints of driving control, it was 
assumed that (a) angular head displacement 
together with constant eye displacement form- 
ing a combined eye-head separation would e 
best for driving control when such a separa- 
tion is minimized and (b) the decrement in 
performance would be a function of increase 
angular separation between the eye and hea 
displacements. This was predicted in spite r^ 
the fact that this condition represente jt 
fundamental shift of the eye-head alignme! 
to the right in the normal driving situation. 


Method 
x e 
The design and experimental procedure of nr ; 
periment were identical to those of Exper 2 E 
except that the camera was rotated to a constan 
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Fic. 5. Driving performance under normal and each of the three eye-head 
separation conditions with constant visual displacement. 


to the right of the driver's line of vision as in the 
right camera position of Experiment I. Such rota- 
tion produced eye-head separation angles of 20°, 
12°, and 31° for 0°, 32°, and 51° head displacements. 


Results 


The mean performance of all subjects in 
this experiment under three levels of eye- 
head separations is shown to be 12.36, 7.72, 
and 10.74 for the 20°, 12°, and 31° angles. 
The mean errors were found to be least for 
the 32° head displacement of a 12° eye-head 
separation—the smallest angular difference. 
The mean performance under 0^ and 51* 
head displacements, or 20? and 31? eye-head 
separations, was not as effücient as that for 
32° displacement. Results of an analysis of 
variance show an overall significant differ- 
ence for all three eye-head separation con- 
ditions (F = 29.31, dj = 2/22, p < 000). 
Further examination of the three head dis- 
placements with Duncan range tests indicates 
that 12° separation was significantly different 
from that of either 20° or 31? angle (P< 
or). A difference between the latter two 
conditions Was not found. 

Driving performance across trials under 
each of the three eye-head separation con- 
ditions, together with performance data from 
the normal driving condition, is illustrated 
in Figure 5, Results of the same analysis as 
in Experiments I and H show an overall 


significant. difference for the Displacement X 
Trials interaction (F — 2.66, dj = 8/88, p < 
.025). The main effects of trials were signifi- 
cant (F = 10.86, dj = 4/44, p < .001). With 
the exception of the driving performance un- 
der 0° head displacement, which indicated a 
decreased error over trials, performance under 
both 32° and 51° head displacement leveled 
off after the third and second trial, respec- 
tively. An obvious fact is that during the 
last two trials, the driving efficiency under 
combined conditions was worse than for any 
of the single conditions in Experiments I 
or H. 
DISCUSSION 


Within the framework of a human driver- 
yehicle-road tracking system, the automobile 
was conceived to function as a slave exo- 
skeleton. of the driver, who controls and 
steers the vehicle as an extension of his own 
body in terms of continuous sensory feed- 
back information from the movement of the 
vehicle. The longitudinal alignments of vision 
and head with posture, the vehicle, and the 
road geometry were assumed to be two of the 
dynamic referencing mechanisms involved in 
vehicle control and guidance. These assump- 
tions were experimentally tested in terms of 
angular displacement of eye and head posi- 
tions from the longitudinal reference plane in 
actual driving situations. ]t was specifically 
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hypothesized that within a certain tolerance 
range, angular displacement of eye and head 
from the longitudinal plane would degrade 
driver’s motor control accuracy and acquisi- 
tion of vehicle operating skill. Results of the 
present studies support these assumptions 
and are discussed in the following sections. 


Performance and Angular Displacement 


Previous studies (Smith & Smith, 1962) 
on the effects of displaced vision on human 
performance and skill learning confirmed the 
view that motion is guided and learned in 
terms of the direction and magnitude of 
angular displacement from the visual feedback 
of control movements, Within an indifference 
range of displacement of visual input, there 
is no disruptión of control movements. Beyond 
this, angular displacement in a breakdown 
range disturbs motion coordination and im- 
poses the need for learning in order to achieve 
effective movement control. The extent of 
learning or motor refinement required to 
achieve a given degree of guidance accuracy 
within the breakdown range varies as a func- 
tion of the magnitude of displacement. The 
Same assumptions were also applied to head 
displacement, especially its role in distorting 
Sensory feedback of vehicle movements, 

As far as the referencing system is con- 
cerned, findings of the present studies and a 
previous one (Kao & Smith, 1969) suggest 
that the concepts of angular displacement of 
vision and head apply as well to the study of 
vehicular control and guidance. For both the 
angular displacement of vision with straight 
head position (Experiment I) and the angular 
displacement of head with constant straight 
vision (Experiment II), road tracking per- 
formance degraded as a direct function of in- 
creasing magnitudes of angular displacement, 
each at three different levels, As hypothesized, 
the angular separation of eye and head was 
found also to degrade performance efficiency 
as a function of increased magnitude of an- 
gular separation when neither was positioned 
along the longitudinal reference plane (as in 
Experiment TII). 

Data from these experiments indicate that 
from a neurogeometric Point of view of 
Sensorimotor control (Gould & Smith, 1963) 
sensory information from visual feedback and 
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head displacement may vary in terms of two 
ranges of tolerance of partial displacement. 
One range, approximately the left half of the 
car front in our studies, defines a normal 
range of displacement for a given car and 
produces a low level of steering error. Beyond 
this, the breakdown range approximates the 
far right of the car front. Displacement be- 
tween these two loci produces an inter- 
mediate level of error, as shown in the center 
image and center monitor display in Experi- 
ments I and II, respectively, Increased 
angular displacement resulted in magnified 
steering errors. These findings confirm the 
predictions made within the framework of a 
sensory referencing system for the basic con- 
trol and guidance of vehicles, of which the 
eye and head are two of the components. 


Learning and Angular Displacement 


For the first two experiments, no motor 
learning was observed in the first three trials 
under each of the angular displacement con- 
ditions. This was found true for Experiment 
III with combined eye and head displacement. 
For each level of angular displacement, most 
learning was complete by the third trial. Per- 
formance refinement in road tracking was 
shown only within the displacement condi- 
tions. Performance efficiency was positively 
related to the minimization of angular or 
spatial displacement of eye and head, well in 
accordance with the sensory referencing con- 
cept proposed for human vehicular control. 
This is shown in the first two studies with 0° 
eye-head alignment and in the third study 
with 12° eye-head Separation producing the 
least task errors, Such spatial properties of 
angular displacement are the determining 
factors in the motor learning process © 
human vehicle control, Driving learning 1s the 
process of minimizing the spatial displace- 
ments among vision, head, posture, vehicle, 
and road geometry through afferent feedback 
information of vehicle motion in actual 
operation. 


Driver-Generated Motion and Vehicular 
Guidance 


This research has investigated primarily se 
Sensory aspects of human vehicular pes 
mechanisms in terms of negative feedba 
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information toward an optimal alignment of 
the referencing systems for accurate steering. 
On the motor aspect of the driver-vehicle-road 
tracking system, the initiation and sub- 
sequent precision control of steering perfor- 
mance also depend upon the driver's genera- 
tion of spatial displacements from the refer- 
ence plane as the origin of afferent feedback 
information. This forms the basis of other non- 
straight control maneuvers such as turning, 
backing, highway interchange, etc. Continu- 
ous steering performance is maintained by so 
initiating lateral and angular displacement of 
the eye, the head particularly, and posture 
in such a way as to align vehicle movement 
and directional positioning continuously with 
the new lines of reference. 


Practical Implications of the Research 
Findings 

Results of this research help to define the 
ranges of crucial visual information needed 
for accurate vehicle control. The most effec- 
tive visual information is provided by the 
interactions of the left half of the vehicle 
hood and the road, with decreasing im- 
portance of visual information display as 
vision is shifted toward the right sectors 
of the hood. Visual design of the crucial 
sector of the hood for information display 
in terms of improved cursor effects could 
provide a better indication of the vehicle- 
road dynamic interactions for easy and ac- 
curate driving control. A recent study (Kao & 
Nagamachi, 1969b) showed that night driving 
accuracy was significantly improved when the 
outermost corners and center points of the 
hood were lighted to augment the visual in- 
formation displayed. This definition of the 
crucial visual information in a vehicle, to- 
gether with the basic concept of eye, head, 
and posture referencing mechanisms of human 
vehicular control, also has implications in the 
design of driver trainers and. simulators and 
in the general task specification in driver 
training. The priority of sensorimotor tasks 
and information display may be established 
and presented according to their relative 
criticality in the vehicle control aspect of the 


training process. 
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EVALUATING LANGUAGE TRANSLATIONS: 
EXPERIMENTS ON THREE ASSESSMENT METHODS! 


H. WALLACE SINAIKO? axb RICHARD W. BRISLIN # 
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Experiments were run to assess three ways of evaluating the quality of language 
translations: back translation, knowledge testing, and performance testing. Twelve 
professional English-to-Vietnamese translators processed approximately 10,000 
words of technical material (i.e., a helicopter maintenance manual). Subjects took 
knowledge tests or performed a difficult maintance task using translated materials. 


3 Vietnamese Air Force technicians and U.S. Army technicians served as primary 
*, subjects and controls, respectively, The analysis of back translations showed the 
frequency and types of translation errors that occurred. Knowledge test scores 
satisfactorily discriminated different quality levels of translations. The performance 

tests demonstrated (a) the impact of translation quality on performance, (b) the 

value of working in one’s native language (vs. having to learn English), and (c) 

the importance of providing high-fidelity translations where a complex task is to 


be done. 


Technical documents—maintenance man- 
uals, technical orders, and instructional mater- 
ial—are as critical in the use of complex 
military equipment as the hardware itself. 
Training men how to use and service equipment 
is inevitably tied to the quality of the technical 
documents they are given. And in the case of 
material intended for foreign nationals—in 
this research, the Armed Forces of the Republic 
of Vietnam—there is an added class of prob- 
lems: Most of the intended users do not read 
English, and documents must be translated. 
In addition, the Vietnamese language contains 
very few technical terms. Language translation 
methods are as old as the printed word; but 
surprisingly, there is almost no literature on 
the technology of translation and on the 
accuracy that can be expected from it. One is 
forced to rely on the subjective views of 
translators or bilingual readers about the 
quality of a translated document. 


1 The authors would like to thank Vu Tam Ich, 
Nguyen Nhan, and the officers of Fort Eu 
for making this work possible. 
all aspects of this investigation 
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Several experiments were conducted to 
provide (a) information about different meth- 
odologies that could be used to assess the 
quality of translated. technical English and 
(b) data on factors that affect the quality of 
text translated from English to Vietnamese. 
The three assessment techniques. examined 
were back translation, knowledge testing, and 
performance testing. 


TECHNIQUES 
Back Translation 


One method for evaluating translation 
quality is back translation—specifically, com- 
paring the original English and the back- 
translated. English. In the back-translation 
technique, the investigator asks one bilingual 
to translate from the original to the target 
language, and then he asks another bilingual 
to translate back from the target to the 
original. The advantage of the technique !5 
that, as opposed to other methods that have 
been suggested (e.g., Carroll, 1966; Miller & 
Beebe-Center, 1956), the translation evaluator 
does not have to understand or speak the 
target language. A weakness is the fact that 
any mistakes in the back translation may pe 
due either to the translator or to the ie 
translator. Thus, even though we evalunt? 
back translation. to obtain insights ^ 
translation, a perfect translation can en 
misinterpreted by an incompetent back tra? 
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lator, or a good back translator can “correct” 
a poor translation. This is why back translation 
should always be complemented by other 
techniques, such as knowledge testing. 


Knowledge Testing 


Knowledge testing refers to a method of 
evaluating translation quality in which subjects 
read a translated. passage and then answer a 
set of questions about the content of the 
passage. If subjects can answer all the ques- 
tions, the translation is assumed to be a good 
one. While the knowledge-testing technique 
resembles the standard reading comprehension 
method, it differs in one important respect: 
Measures of reading comprehension contain 
items of graded difficulty and are sensitive to 
individual differences. Knowledge testing is 
designed to elicit perfect scores if the transla- 
tion is good and should be independent of 
individual differences. The technique was sug- 
gested by Miller and Beebe-Center (1956) and 
by Macnamara (1967) and was first used by 
Brislin (1970). 

This approach asks, “How well can people 
read and understand Vietnamese that has been 
translated from English?" The knowledge- 
testing technique requires the researcher to 
write a series of questions in English about a 
passage and then to have them translated. 
He must also secure subjects who will read the 
passage and answer the set of questions. Tests 
must be scored by readers of Vietnamese, too, 
if they employ fill-in type items. A multiple- 
choice format obviates the need for a native 
reader. 


Performance Testing 


‘This technique has subjects perform a task 
requiring them to use either English or trans- 
lated instructions. To the extent that subjects 
can complete the task, the translation is 
regarded as equivalent to the original English 
text. Asin the evaluation techniques previously 
described, the experimenter does not have to 
know the target language, since he only has to 
assess the product of the translated perform- 
ance instructions. 

Performance tests can 
In the present experiment, 
12-step adjustment task on 


be scored objectively. 
a very demanding 
a portion of a 
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helicopter engine made up the performance 
test. Three-man crews worked together, and 
the nature of the task required them to follow 
written instructions with care. Each of the 12 
steps was assessed by à technically qualified 
observer as "error free," “minor error," or 
“major error." 

Performance testing is the most stringent 
translation evaluation technique, since it 
demonstrates the quality of a translation by 
observable behavior of subjects. However, the 
technique is the most expensive and time 
consuming of the three we have used because 
the experimenter has to (a) define a suitable 
task, (b) have it translated, (c) provide 
materials, for example, a helicopter, (d) secure 
suitably trained subjects, (e) have the subjects 
perform the task, and (f) obtain the services 
of observers who are technically competent to 
grade the task. 


METHOD 


Bilingual Consultant 


A highly skilled consultant was hired who possessed 
the following qualifications: Vietnamese native, univer- 
sity teacher in Vietnam, 20 years in the United States, 
doctoral degree in educational psychology with addi- 
tional training in linguistics, experience with translating 
technical materials, and had taught other Vietnamese 
how to translate. 


Translators 


A group of 12 bilinguals was hired to provide transla- 
tion services. At the time of these experiments, 7 of 
the 12 bilinguals were professional translators. All 12 
had worked either part time or full time as translators 
for an average of 11 years and had translated some 
technical materials in the past. None, however, had 
ever translated technical materials as a full-time job. 


Materials lo be Translated 


‘The 12 bilinguals translated three samples of technical 
material. The first was à section of the technical 
manual of the UH-1H helicopter (TN 55-1520-210-20). 
The second was a set of job performance aids for the 
C-41A aircraft. More specifically, we used PIMO 
(Presentation of Information for Maintenance and 
Operation). These materials have been designed so as 
to be more understandable than conventional technical 
manuals. The new format incorporates the following 
characteristics: organization of tasks based on experi- 
mental analysis, a fixed syntax, a standardized verb 
list, and pictures corresponding closely to printe 
instructions (Goff, Schlesinger, & Parlog, 1969). The 
third type of material was the U. S. Air Force’s 


technical order for the C-141A aircraft (T.O. 1C-141A-2- 
12). This was chosen so that conventional and job 
performance aid materials for the same task could be 
compared. 

An example of this material, from Chapter 7 of the 
UH-1H helicopter manual, is as follows: 


7.2. This chapter provides all the instructions 
and information necessary for maintenance author- 
ized to be performed by organizational mainten- 
ance activities on the power train system. The 
power train is a system of shafts and gear boxes 
through which the engine drives main rotor, tail 
rotor, and accessories such as DC generator and 
hydraulic pump. The system consists of a main 
drive shaft, a main transmission which includes 
input and output drives and the main rotor mast, 
and a series of drive shafts with two gear boxes 
through which the tail rotor is driven, 


Other examples of technical materials translated by 


the bilinguals can be found in other sections of this 
article, 


Translation Tasks 


All 12 bilinguals translated and back translated the 
three types of technical materials described above for 
eight hours on 2 different days. For instance, one bi- 
lingual would translate on the first day, and another 
would back translate the first bilingual’s work on the 
second day. All 12 bilinguals worked in quiet rooms and 
had access to an English dictionary (Webster’s Seventh 
New Collegiate Dictionary). The instructions to the 
subjects were similar to those used by Brislin (1970). 


Quality Measured by Back Translation 


The efforts of the 12 bilinguals produced 9,558 words 
of back-translated English, distributed as follow 
2,400 words of the UH-1H technical order, 3,486 words 
of the C-141A PIMO aids, and 3,672 words of the 
C-141A technical order. 

Every word of the back-translated English was 

compared to the original, as in the following example: 
original English—Man A performs activity (a test) 
in flight station; back-translated English—Mechanic A 
carries out the testing while in flight. In this example, 
the only combination of words that caused an error in 
the meaning of the back translation as compared to 
the original English is the substitution of “while in 
flight” for “flight station.” All other words are judged 
to be equivalent. 
l The criterion for an error was simply this: Any place 
in the back translation that is not judged to convey the 
same meaning as the original English is called a meaning 
error. Meaning errors could be of six types: 


1. An addition—an additional 
appears in the back translation. 

2. Minor omission—one 
original are omitted from th 

3. Major omission—sam: 
or more words. 


word or phrase 


Or two words from the 
€ back translation, 
e as 2, but involving three 
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4. Garbling—three or more words in the back 
translation are not understandable. 

5. Minor substitution—one or two words from the 
original do not have an equivalent in the back transla- 
tion, but a phrase replaces the original words (e.g., 
“flight station" is back translated as “in flight”). h 

6. Major substitution—same as 5, but involving 
three or more words. Finally, the back translation 
could be equivalent to the original and marked “O.K.” 


Our error analysis does not say anything about the 
operational seriousness of an error. We do not know, 
for example, whether a substitution error or addition of 
words would result in poor maintenance to the extent 
that a helicopter would operate in an unsafe condition. 


Specific Method of Comparison 


Each of the three types of technical materials 
(deseribed in Table 1) was arbitrarily divided into 
phrases averaging from eight to nine words. All phrases 
either were a complete sentence or contained a complete 
thought. 

Dividing into phrases made it easy to look at a 
meaningful unit in the original and to find the equi- 
valence or nonequivalence of that unit in the back 
translation, A given phrase could have more than one 
error. Each phrase, then, was tallied into one or more 
of the six error categories, or the “O.K.” category. 
In addition, the exact wording that caused each error 
was noted. 

Since the back translations of all three types of 
technical materials were examined, comparisons among 
their error scores can be made. This is possible since 
either all 12 bilinguals translated and back translated 
the material (as in the UH-1H technical order) or the 
12 bilinguals were randomly assigned to translate or 
back translate the material (as in the C-141A PIMO 
aids and C-141A technical order). Thus, the quality 
of the people involved in work on the three types of 
material should be equivalent, and any differences 
should be due to the nature of each type of material. 
The main back-translation measure was simply & 
count of the number of meaning errors per passage. 
À second measure was derived by subdividing the total 
number of errors into the six categories. 


Quality Measured by Knowledge Testing 


Two knowledge-testing experiments were run, ec 
using different subjects and materials. In the firs 
experiment, three translations of the same rs 
from the Army’s technical manual for the UH- 
helicopter were chosen that were judged to be f: 
different quality. The quality ranking was based p 
the number of errors in the back translation; that "m 
Translation A had fewer back-translation errors «en 
Translation B and Translation B had fewer errors de 
Translation C. In addition, a Vietnamese linguist n d 
the original English and the three translations. E 
then rank ordered the translations from best to W° e 
His rank ordering was the same as that based on 
number of back-translation errors. 


EVALUATING LANGUAGE TRANSLATIONS 


The knowledge test consisted of 10 fill-in type 
questions translated into Vietnamese. The same 10 
questions were to be answered after the subject read 
one of the three translations. Since the questions were 
the same, any differences in the number answered 
would be due to the quality of the translations. 

Subjects were 68 Vietnamese Air Force enlisted men 
being trained in helicopter maintenance at Fort Eustis, 
Virginia. These 68 subjects were randomly assigned to 
read either translation A (n = 22 men), B (n= 23 
men), or C (n= 23 men). Subjects worked in an 
“open book" mode so that memory was not a factor 
on this test. An example of à question written about the 
previously quoted technical passage would be, “Who 
performs the maintenance on the power train system?” 
The correct answer is “organizational maintenance.” 

The second experiment was designed to compare 
translations of PIMO aids with those for the conven- 
tional U. S. Air Force technical order for the C-H4A. 
aircraft. A single bilingual translated both the PIMO 
aids and the technical order. He alternated between 
sections of one document and the other, so that he 
would not translate one document better simply because 
he had practiced on the other. 

The questions to be asked about the passages were 
translated into Vietnamese by the same bilingual. Six 
of the questions were the same for the technical order 
and PIMO material, since the same topic was covered 
in the passages under study. These six questions 
allowed a range of 0-21 points. The other questions, 
also representing 21 points, were different for the PIMO 
and technical order, that is, they were unique to each 
passage. The "different" questions were added to 
increase the range of scores. An individual could thus 
achieve a score of 0-42. The major comparison be- 
tween the PIMO and technical order would be in the 
“game” questions, since the same bilingual translated 
all test materials. Any difference in scores would be in 
the nature of the PIMO aids or the technical order. 

Subjects were 36 Vietnamese Air Force enlisted men 
being trained in helicopter maintenance at Fort Eustis, 
Virginia. They read either PIMO or technical order 
material, and thus there were 18 subjects in a group. 
These subjects also worked in an “open book" mode. 
‘All tests, in both experiments, were scored by a Viet- 
namese linguist. 


Quality Measured by Performance Testing 


Although it is à much more expensive and time- 
consuming approach to evaluating. translations, the 
technique of observing men work with translated 
material comes closer to an ultimate criterion of the 
value of translations than any other method: Men do 
a task that is dependent on written material, and their 
performance is objectively scored. Good performance 
means that the writing was accurate and vice versa. 
In our experiments, teams of technicians carried out 
a very demanding adjustment task on a portion of the 
UH-1H helicopter main power plant. Observers, U. S. 

4 Section 5-391 u Adjustment —Power Turbine Gover- 
nor RPM Controls,” U. S- Army Technical Manual, 
'TM-55-1520-210-20. 
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Army sergeants who were both experts in helicopter 
maintenance and instructors on the system to be 
adjusted, assessed each of 12 steps in the task as “error 
free,” “minor performance error,” or “major error.” 
Minor errors were those steps that the crews did wrong 
but then corrected, major errors were noted if crews 
could not proceed or if their performance was so poor 
that it required intervention by the observers. 

There were four experimental language conditions: 
(a) the standard or original English technical manual, 
(b) a very high-quality translation, and (c) and (d), 
two lesser grades of translation. The high-quality 
translation was produced as follows: Two of our best 
translators each worked independently, then they 
reviewed each other's work and wrote a “consensus” 
translation. Finally, our linguist consultant reviewed 
and modified their combined effort. The translators 
had available two bilingual glossaries of technical terms. 
(We refer to this translation as "supervised.") 

The first of the lesser quality translations was done 
by a free-lance, highly qualified translator to whom we 
gave copies of the same technical glossaries mentioned 
above. This man worked without review. (We call this 
the free-lance translation.) The second of the lesser 
quality translations was obtained by contracting with 
a Washington, D.C. translation service company fora 
fixed fee to have the approximately 1,000 words of 
English translated. We had no control of the method 
used by the translator nor did he have access to any 
of our glossaries or other aids. His work also was not 
reviewed. (We call this the commercial translation.) 
It is important to note that both the free-lance and 
commercial translators were highly qualified translators. 

Crews used as subjects were assembled from two 
groups of men at the U. S. Army's "Transportation 
School, Fort Eustis, Virginia: (a) Vietnamese airmen 
who had just completed the Army’s aircraft main- 
tenance and helicopter repairman course and (b) U. S. 
Army enlisted technicians who were also newly grad- 
uated from the same courses. Vietnamese airmen were 
assigned randomly to one of the four language condi- 
tions. In each language condition shown, there were six 
three-man crews, each of which worked independently. 
The American Army technicians who used English 
were tested for comparison purposes. 

Only indirect comparisons between the three transla- 
tion assessment methods can be made since practical 
considerations made it impossible to test the same 
materials with the three methods. Brislin (1970) was 
able to furnish comparative information in an earlier 
study. 


REsuLTS AND DISCUSSION 


Back Translation 


Reliability of the back-translation examina- 
tion technique was adequate. Two raters 


independently examined the 12 back transla- 


tions for the Army technical manual material, 


and their ratings of number of errors per 


> H 
passage and types of errors were i close 
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TABLE 1 


TRANSLATIONS EVALUATED BY 
KNOWLEDGE TESTING: 
Two Sessions 


Mean 
score 


No. sub- 


Translation z 
jects 


SD 


Session 1: Comparison of three translations of UH-1H 
technical manual 


A 22 6.1 22 
B 23 4.3 1.8 
Cc 23 2.6 1.3 


Session 2: Comparison of PIMO and technical order 
translations for C-141A 


PIMO 18 
Total score 34.8 3.3 
Same questions 16.2 3.7 
Different questions 18.6 1:2 
Technical order 18 
Total score 33.2 6.7 
Same questions 16.1 2.9 
Different questions 12.1 4.7 


Note. PIMO 


7 Presentation of information for maintenance 
and operation, 


agreement: r = .88 and r = .94, respectively. 
A comparison of the three types of technical 
material, that is, Army technical manual, Air 
Force technical order, and job performance 
aids (PIMO), showed very few differences in 
types of errors that occurred among transla- 
tions. The only statistically significant differ- 
ence was in the proportion of “minor substitu- 
tion” errors for the Army material (13%) 
versus both technical order and PIMO 
material (32% and 30%, respectively). More 
striking was the fact that for seven categories 
of error there was very close agreement for 
translations of all three kinds of material. 
(A more detailed statement of this error 
analysis appears in Sinaiko and Brislin, 1970.) 
The major yield from the back-translation 
analyses was insight into how the translators 
went about performing a very difficult task. 
For example, translators in our experiment did 
one of four things when they came across 
unfamiliar words in English or words for which 
there were no Vietnamese equivalents: 


1. They left the English word int 


T act in the 
translation. 
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2. They transliterated the word using Viet- 
namese characters. 

3. They coined terms to describe in a 
functional way the English word or concept. 
For instance, the translators looked at the 
word “tachometer” (for which there is no 
Vietnamese equivalent) and then decided that 
this meant "rotation m easuring device," which 
they could express. This transformation of 
difficult technical English to simpler English 
and then to Vietnamese is called *the explain- 
around technique" by the present investigators. 
Wickert (1957) noted that he experienced the 
Same technique when he asked Vietnamese to 
translate abstract concepts. 


Knowledge Testing 


Table I gives the results of both knowledge- 
testing sessions. For Session 1, where a perfect 
score is 10, it can be seen that subjects were 
able to answer more questions about Transla- 
tion A than B and more about B than C. This 
rank ordering is the same as that found by 
errors in the back translation. and by the 
judgments of a Vietnamese linguist. Differences 
among all combinations of the three means 
(A versus B, A versus C, B versus C) are 
statistically significant (p « .01). These results 
show that the knowledge test is sensitive 
enough to demonstrate differences in transla- 
tion quality. 

For Session 2, the data toward the bottom 
of Table 1 show that the translation of the 
PIMO aids and the technical order for the 
C-141A allow the same number of both the 
same (perfect score is 21) and different (perfect 
score is 21) questions to be answered. Thus, 
the total number of questions (perfect score 
is 42) are also the same for the technical order 
and PIMO aids, The very small differences are 
not statistically significant (p > 0). 


Performance Testing 


Table 2 presents the performance results. of 
Vietnamese mechanics working with an English 
or translated text as well as the results of the 
control group of U. S. Army mechanics who 
Worked only with an English text. SEV 
striking things about translated technics 
material are illustrated. First, it is clear ee 
working in one’s own language, even if thé 


k 
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material is a translation of a difficult technical 
manual, is significantly better than having to 
use a second language. The difference is 
significant by chi-square at less than the .01 
level (X? = 16.6, df = 2). However, an import- 
ant qualification is that the translation must 
be of high quality. Second, the performance 
task is sensitive to the quality of translation: 
Commercial quality? produced much higher 
rates of serious errors than the English text. 
That is, the Vietnamese airmen worked more 
effectively with English than they did using a 
poor translation (X? = 13.5, df=2,p< 301). 
'Third, the quality of translated technical 
documents as measured by performance is 
significantly influenced by the procedures of 
the translators. Thus, using a group of men 
who were approximately equal in their 
bilingual abilities as translators, we were able 
to produce very different levels of material. 
'The mode of compensation, that is, placing a 
premium on speed, was one procedural variable. 
The availability of bilingual glossaries o 
technical terms was another. 
Incorporation of team translation 
review procedure seemed to make a difference. 
Finally, the careful translation. procedures 
outlined here can lead to documents that allow 
Vietnamese mechanics to perform as well as 
U. S. Army mechanics. (Note, however, that 
the best Vietnamese groups committed some 
about 5%, while the 


and a 


“major errors," i.e. 
Americans did not.) 


Subjective Opinions and Translation Quality 


An interesting fact emerged from discussions 
with some of the Vietnamese airmen who used 
the best translated material. Most of the men 
we talked with after they had worked on the 
performance task expressed a dislike for the 
translations. The principal objection seemed 
to be that there were unfamiliar Vietnamese 
terms used for some of the technical English 
words. To paraphrase the words of some 
subjects, "::-we did not understand all the 
Vietnamese words. We would prefer to use the 
English manual on which we had been trained.” 
It is particularly noteworthy that, in spite of 


5 Data for one crew, commercial translation, were 
lost because that crew was unable to follow the trans- 
lation. This supports out contention that this specific 
translation was poor. 


TABLE 2 
PERFORMANCE TEST RESULTS: 
ACCURACY 
% 
€6 major 
Experimental condition error | errors 
free com- 
mitted 
| 
Vietnamese: Supervised translation 73.1 5.6 
Vietnamese: Free-lance translation | 40.3 4.2 
Vietnamese: Commercial translation 11.0 37.0 
English (VNAF subjects) 40.7 20.6 
English (U. S. Army subjects) 73.2 0.0 


their expressed dislike of even the best quality 
translation, the measured performance of the 
airmen was nearly equal to that of the Amer- 
ican technicians. At the same time, we asked 
two bilingual readers (one of whom was an 
expert in helicopter maintenance) to review 
and comment on one commercial translation. 
Each of these men thought that the latter 
document was “pretty good.” However, in 
practice it resulted in the worst performance 
of any of the language conditions. The point 
we wish to underscore is the discrepancy 
between subjective assessment and perform- 
ance testing as ways of evaluating translations. 
The verbal reactions of our subjects and of the 
linguists were reversed when we actually 
measured performance. 


Recapitulation: Three Methods Compared 


The experiments reported in this study are 
based on three approaches to assess the 
quality of translation: (a) back translation, 
(b) knowledge testing, and (c) performance 
testing. None of the three methods described 
requires that the experimenter have proficiency 
in the target language, although each approac 
requires the services of linguist translators. 
Relatively greater demands are placed on 


translator services in the first two methods 


than the last; particularly in the use of 
knowledge testing, translators must be used 
for the basic English text, the questions to be 
answered, and as test Scorers, Back translation 
puts an analytic burden on the experimenter 
that is not present for the other techniques. 
However, there are no test items to be devel- 
oped for back translation, while such items are 
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TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF THREE TRANSLATION EVALUATION M. ETHODS 


Back 
Characteristic trans- Knowledge testing Performance testing 
lation 
Experimenter proficiency in target language No No No 
Translators needed 
P riginal text Yes Yes Yes 
1 "Test items No Yes No 
á ring tests No Yes? No 
ck translating Yes No No 
‘Test construction No Yes Yes (but may use avail- 
able task) 
Technical experts as observers No No Yes 
Special equipment needed No No . Yes 
Relative cost; face validity Lowest Middle Highest 
Confidence in results Lowest Middle Highest 
Test subjects No Yes—any reader of the Yes—must be trained in 
language the task 


“If fill-in type items are used. 


at the heart of knowledge tests, Performance Carrott, J. Quelques measures subjectives en psy- 

testing may require that a task be designed, chologie: Fréquence des mots, significativité et 

although ás in the present experiments, ai qualité de traduction. Bulletin de Psychologie, 1966, 
, 3 ; a 


M en 19, 580-592, 
- available task was used. In addition to Gorr, J., SCHLESINGER, R., & Paros, J. PIMO test 
translators, test subjects are required for summary. (Tech. Rep. 69-155, Vol. IT) Andrews Air 
knowledge and performance testing; this is not Force Base, Md.: Space and Missile Systems Organ- 

so with back translation. Only in the case of ‘ae a t n D dede cdi 
performance tests are technical experts needed n ACNAMARA, Js Ne br ingual's inguistic pertormance 


a n AN D —a psychological overview. The Journal of Social 
to evaluate what subjects do. Similarly, special Issues, 1967, 23, 58-77. f 


equipment or material is needed for perform- MILLER, G. A, & Beebe-Center, J. Some psychological 

ance tests but not for the other two approaches methods for evaluating the quality of translation, 
] ; T ; 2 ical 7 tion, 1956, 3, 73-80. 

(see Table 3). The relative costs of the three Mechanical Translation 


3 á Sinaiko, H. W., & Bristin, R. W. eriments in 
methods are probably in this order (low to language translation: Technical English-to-Viet- 


high): back translation, knowledge tests, and namese, (Research Paper P-634) Arlington, Va.: 
performance tests, Finally, confidence in results s ong es a Analyses, 1970, 

id? »i H H H VAIK T A a > e D z 
or face validity of the methods is likely in the “NATKO, aarme; G. M, & Abbott, p, E 
same order Operating aud maintaining com plex military equip- 


ment: A study of training problems in the Republic of 
: ot. I telnam. (Research Rep. P-501) Arlington, Va.: 
REFERENCES Institute for Defense Anal es, 1969, 
" Wickert, F, An adventure in sychological testing 
Bristin, R. Back-translation for cross-cultural research. k goin v "ees ig 
Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1970, 1, abroad. American Ps ‘ehologist, 1957, 5, 86-88. 
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The study tested the hypothesis that individuals who exhibit broad "category 


ranges" in judging 


stimuli will be more apt to try new products. A sample 


of housewives completed Pettigrew's Category Width Scale, and responded to 


questions about their 
consumers! tolerance 


trial of five new grocery products. It was found that 
ior errors of exclusion and inclusion was related to 


whether or not they purchased the products. 


A consumer's willingness to try new prod- 
ucts has been related to several behavioral and 
demographic dimensions. For example, house- 
wives who acted as clothing innovators had 
better educations, had higher incomes, had 
husbands with higher occupational status, had 
been exposed to more magazines, and had been 
involved with more organizations than non- 
innovators (Summers, 1970). Additional re- 
search has shown that early product tryers 
are highly mobile socially and geographically, 
have higher educational levels (Opinion Re- 
search Corporation, 1959), have strong needs 
for achievement, dominance, change, and ex- 
ploration (Won't they try new products, 
1959), are very realistic in their aspirations 
(White, 1966), are inner-directed (Donnelly, 
1970), and are low in dogmatism (Blake, Per- 
loff, & Heslin, 1970; Jacoby, 1971). 

In order to further expand the profile of 
early tryers, the present study examined the 
relationship between a housewife’s purchase 
of new food products and her acceptance of 
qualitatively different forms of risk. This rela- 
tionship has not previously been studied in an 
actual buying situation. The initial work in 
the area (Popielarz, 1967) investigated will- 
ingness to try new products in hypothetical 
purchase situations. 

In applying the risk-taking model, it ap- 
pears reasonable that the purchase of new 
products can be a potentially high-risk situa- 

1 Requests for reprints should be sent to James H. 
Donnelly, Jr., Department of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
40506. 
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tion, since the new product may be relatively 
unfamiliar. However, this study follows the 
ideas of Pettigrew (1958) and Popielarz 
(1967) that decisions to try new products may 
actually present the decision maker with two 
kinds of risk. Specifically, the consumer who 
tries new products appears to be willing to 
risk purchasing some products with which he 
may not be satisfied, while the individual who 
restricts his purchases to products and/or 
brands with which he is familiar is rarely dis- 
satisfied with inferior products. However, the 
latter runs the risk of avoiding many products 
that would provide him with more satisfac- 
tion than the ones he currently uses. 

An analogy to statistical decision making 
can be drawn from the above situations. 
When making the decision, the individual 
establishes levels of probability beyond which 
he is not willing to commit errors of (a) re- 
jecting a hypothesis as being false when it is 
actually true and. (5) accepting a hypothesis 
as being true when it is actually false. What 
the decision maker is actually doing is setting 
his Type I and Type II error limits. In the 
context of buyer behavior the consumer will- 
ing to try new products would have a high 
tolerance for making Type I errors or errors 
of inclusion. When he tries new products he 
tends to accept them as satisfactory when 
they may, upon use, prove to be unsatisfac- 
tory. Since he may not “reject” certain prod- 
ucts, he risks including some inferior or un- 
satisfactory products in his selection. On the 
other hand, the nontryer would have a hig 
tolerance for making Type TI errors or errors 
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of exclusion. Since he relies on tried and 
proven products, he risks not trying some new 
products which would actually benefit his se- 
lection (Kogan & Wallach, 1964; Popielarz, 
1967). 

Since perceived risk is a cognitive phenome- 
non, psychological research on cognition seems 
to offer a means for expanding the consumer 
risk-taking proposition. One aspect of cogni- 
tive style which appears particularly applica- 
ble to new product acceptance is the concept 
of category width investigated by Pettigrew 
(1958). It has been found that individuals 
reveal marked consistency in the category 
widths they perceive relative to various stim- 
uli (Bruner, Goodnow, & Austin, 1956). That 
is, in selecting maximum values of various 
optical and auditory phenomena, subjects con- 
sistently had either a broad, medium, or nar- 
Tow range of judgment. An individual labeled 
às a broad categorizer tended to judge ex- 
treme instances of a category more distant 
from a central tendency value relative to the 
judgments of an individual labeled as a nar- 
TOW categorizer. Pettigrew (1958) offered a 
possible explanation for the relationship be- 
tween category width and tolerance for errors 
of exclusion and inclusion: 


Broad categorizers seem to have a tolerance for Type 
I errors; they risk negative instances in an effort to 
include maximum positive instances. By contrast, 
Narrow categorizers are willing to make Type II 
errors, They exclude many Positive instances by re- 
stricting their category ranges in order to minimize 
the number of negative instances [p. 532]. 


The present study explores the relationship 
between a consumer’s tolerance for errors of 
exclusion and inclusion and the purchasing of 
new products. Specifically, the hypothesis 
tested was that an individual’s breadth of 
categorization is related to his willingness to 
buy new products. That is, individuals with 
broad category ranges will be more apt to buy 
new products than individuals with narrow 
category ranges, 


METHOD 
Procedure 


Five food product groups were selected for analy- 
sis, In selecting these groups, the researchers did an 
extensive review of new food products in order to 
develop a group of products that differed significantly 
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from anything previously available. In rating the 
newly available products on their degree of departure 
from what was already on the market, the research- 
ers used four product characteristics—packaging, 
physical appearance, required user preparation, and 
manufacturer’s technological processing. This was 
done to insure that the products used in the study 
would be noticeably different from older products al- 
ready on the market and to account for personal ex- 
perience with both the product (seeing it in a store) 
and with manufacturer’s advertising. For the hypoth- 
esis to be accepted, therefore, more broad categorizers 
would have to purchase the products than narrow 
categorizers. 

Using these four characteristics, the researchers 
selected five product groups for the study: frozen 
pudding, frozen donuts, canned pudding, canned cake 
frosting, and instant oatmeal with fruit, Canned 
pudding, for example, differs in packaging, user 
Preparation, physical appearance, and technological 
processing from the established competing products. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 175 randomly selected house- 
wives in central Kentucky who indicated familiarity 
with the five products. They were the remainder of 
an original sample of 210 which was reduced when 
subjects who exhibited a lack of familiarity with 
some or all of the products were dropped. Each 
housewife, personally interviewed during the spring 
of 1970, was asked which of the products she had 
purchased. 

To determine the subjects’ breadth of categoriza- 
tion, the researchers utilized Pettigrew’s (1958) 
Category Width Scale. In each question of the 20- 
item instrument the respondent is given a hypo- 
thetical average value for some series of events. 
Four alternative responses are provided for each of 
the maximum and minimum estimates, each of which 
is weighted as a function of the extent to which it 
deviates from the average value for the item, Fol- 
lowing is an example of a test item (the numbers in 
parentheses are scoring weights): 


For the past twenty years, Alaska’s population has 
increased an average of 3,210 people per year. 
What do you think: 


a. was the greatest increase in Alaska’s population 
in a single year during these twenty years? 
1. 6,300 (2) 3. 3,900 (0) 
2. 21,500 (3) 4. 4,800 (1) 


b. was the smallest increase in Alaska's popula- 
tion in a single year during these twenty years? 
1, 470 (3) 3. 980 (2) 
2. 1,960 (1) 4. 2,520 (0) 


Each of the subjects completed the Category Lice 
Scale. A respondent's score was derived by E 
the weights of the chosen alternatives for all T 
The sum of the distance scores (0-3 on each p 
is called the respondents category width. ^ 
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Consumers’ NEW PRODUCT TRIAL 


scores indicate broad categorizers (high tolerance 
for errors of inclusion) and lower scores indicate nar- 
row categorizers (high tolerance for errors of ex- 
clusion). The range of possible scores on the Category 
Width Scale is from 0 to 120. P 


Analysis 

Since fifteen of the 175 respondents failed to com- 
plete the Category Width Scale, they were deleted 
from the sample. This resulted in a total of 160 
usable responses. The sample was divided into thirds 
(n= 53, 54, 53) according to the scale scores. In 
accord with Pettigrew’s (1958) instructions, the in- 
dividuals in the highest third were classified as 
broad categorizers, while those in the lowest third 
were classified as narrow categorizers. The total of 
53 broad and 53 narrow categorizers (= 106) con- 
stitute the data presented here. 

The chi-square test was used in order to arrive 
at the probability levels which distinguish broad 
and narrow category width results in relationship to 
the purchase of new food products. The use of this 
test provided a measure of the independence of the 
two sets of classification results: broad and narrow 
categorizers and purchase of new food products. The 
results are presented jn Table 1. 


RESULTS 


The data were analyzed to determine if a 
relationship existed between a housewife's 
breadth of categorization and her willingness 
to purchase new food products. Out of the 
five products tested, four chi-square prob- 
ability levels below .05 were produced. 


Discussion 


The results of the study support the hy- 
pothesis that an individual’s breadth of cate- 
gorization is related to the purchase of new 
products. It appears that one’s trial of new 
products involves a propensity to assume 
different kinds of risk. Specifically, a willing- 
ness to try genuinely new products seems to 
be associated with a tolerance for errors of 
inclusion, while unwillingness to try them 
involves a tolerance for errors of exclusion. 

The findings of this study raise important 
questions for marketers covering the similarity 
or dissimilarity of new product introductions 
from previously available products, since à 


new product that is too dissimilar may pre- 


clude a certain segment of the market (nar- 


row categorizers) from trying it. 
The study concentrated on broad catego- 
rizers and their acceptance of new products. 
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TABLE 1 


CHI-SQUARE PROBABILITY LEVELS or BREADTH OF 
CATEGORIZATION AND PURCHASE OF 
New Foop PRODUCTS 


Had x 
Product sl not probability 
tried level 
Frozen pudding 
Broad categorizers 17 36 <.01 
Narrow categorizers 4 49 
Frozen donuts ba 
«.02 


Broad categorizers 26 27 
Narrow categorizers 14 
Canned pudding 


Broad categorizers 27 26 <.02 
Narrow categorizers 15 38 

Canned cake frosting 
Broad categorizers 37 16 <.02 
Narrow categorizers 24 29 

Instant oatmeal with fruit 
Broad categorizers 35 18 <.25 
Narrow categorizers 29 24 


Note.N = 106. 


This does not mean, however, that narrow 
categorizers should not be of interest to re- 
searchers in the area of new product accept- 
ance. For example, a study in which new 
products are selected on their degree of simi- 
larity (rather than dissimilarity) from what 
was previously available may show very dif- 
ferent results from the ones reported here. 
In fact, narrow categorizers may show a 
purchase rate greater than, or equal to, broad 
categorizers. Thus, we may add a whole new 
dimension to the study of the diffusion of 
new products by finding that product at- 
tributes are as important as behavioral and 
demographic characteristics in identifying the 
innovators for particular products. 
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CAREER ORIENTATION AND JOB SATISFACTION AMONG WORKING WIVES 


MARTIN J. GANNON ' anv D. HUNT HENDRICKSON 


Department of Business Administration, University of Maryland 


Two aspects of “career orientation” are shown to be factorially independent 
of one another among 69 working wives. These aspects appear to be “job in- 


volvement” and “the relative importan 


ce of work over the family.” While job 


involvement was shown to be related positively and significantly to job satis- 


faction, the relative importance of worl 


Several social scientists have emphasized the 
concept of career orientation in the explanation 
of organizational efficiency and effectiveness (see 
Goode, 1960; Weber, 1947). Operationally, the 
major studies of career orientation have focused 
on job involvement, which has been shown to be 
related to such criteria as employee turnover and 
absenteeism (Weissenberg & Gruenfeld, 1968). 
Generally speaking, job involvement refers to the 
commitment of the individual to his work (Lodahl 
& Kejner, 1965). 

Although career orientation has been of major 
interest to social scientists, its importance among 
working wives has received minimal attention. 
Such inattention persists even though women con- 
stitute the most dynamic element in the growth 
of the labor force. From March 1971 to March 
1972, the number of working wives increased by 
719,000 to 19.3 million (Manpower Report of the 
President, Table B-1, 1973). In addition to this 
influx of wives into the labor market, a new 
militancy has arisen that has been critical of the 
work roles that females presently fulfill in or- 
ganizations. For at least these two reasons, a 
study of the relationship between career orienta- 
tion and job satisfaction among working wives 


seems appropriate. 
METHOD 


The study was conducted among retail employees 
who were either clerks Or office workers in six 
establishments located in the Washington, D.C. area. 
Only working wives were included in the sample. Of 
the 126 questionnaires that were distributed, 77 were 
returned and 69 were usable. The usable response 
rate was 56%. 

Job satisfaction was m! 
the Cornell Job Description Index 


1The authors wish to thank Stephen 


Jr. for helpful criticisms and suggestions. . 
Requests for reprints should be sent to Martin J. 


Gannon, College of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 20742. 


easured through the use of 
(JDD. Career 


J. Carroll, 


k over the family was not. 


orientation was investigated through the use of 
seven items constructed in terms of a 5-point scale 
of disagreement-agreement. These questions were 
selected after an investigation was completed of the 
job-involvement scale developed by Lodahl and 
Kejner (1965). However, the present researchers de- 
cided to focus on the broader concept of carcer 
orientation rather than merely on job involvement. 
Further, the researchers, in conjunction with the 
managers in the six establishments under study, 
wanted to utilize specific items that seemed to be 
germane to the particular population (working 
wives). 

The seven items concerned with career orientation 
were then factor analyzed (principal component 
method, orthogonal rotation, BMD 03M). The matrix 
was rotated with the eigenvalue specified at 1. 


RESULTS 


Two factors emerged from the orthogonal rota- 
tion, As shown in Table 1, four items were loaded 


TABLE 1 
ROTATED LOADINGS ON Facrors CONCERNED 
R Ont 


Item 


Į would be willing to work overtime 


if my boss asked me 78 .07 
T regard my job as important to me : A 
as my family 5| 4 
I want to know about other phases 
of the business besides the one in 
.06 18 


which I am employed 
I would continue to work if I were 
given 100,000 dollars .60 AS 


Being satisfied with my job is im- | 


portant for my overall satisfaction | 66 07 
T would come to work if my 9-year- | 
old son were home from school | , 
sick with a cold | —.01 .82 
T would be willing to travel occa- | i 
sionally overnight for my job | .62 | 1 
= 


oes 


TABLE 2 


CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN CAREER ORIENTATION AND 
Jos Satisraction (N = 69 WonkiNG Wives) 


Indices of job Job ds DA 
satisfaction involvement et SHORE 
Factor 1 
(DD) (Becton) (Factor 2) 
Work zl 3:22 
Supervision 30t* Jl 
People ele .06 
Pay aT .05 
Promotion 16 .27* 
"Total 36** 22 
*p«.05. 
**5 € 0l. 


heavily on the first factor, and all of them pertain 
to job involvement. The second factor was loaded 
heavily by two items, and both appear to concern 
the relative importance of work over family ac- 
tivities. The two items loaded heavily on the 
second factor were (a) I regard my job as im- 
portant to me as my family; and (b) I would 
come to work if my 9-year-old son were home 
from school sick with a cold. 

As shown in Table 2, job involvement was sig- 
nificantly and positively correlated with the over- 
all score of the JDI. In addition, job involvement 
Was associated significantly with three of the five 
subscales of the JDI: work, supervision, and peo- 
ple. Conversely, the relative importance of work 
over family activities was not significantly related 
to the overall score of the JDI. It was, however, 
associated with one subscale: As the relative im- 
portance of work over family activities increased, 
satisfaction with promotion rose. Obviously it is 
possible that a successful rate of promotion in 
the past contributes to a higher degree of im- 
portance of work relative to family activities 
rather than vice versa. However, the relative im- 

portance of work over family activities was not 
correlated with any of the other subscales of 
the JDI. 


Discussion 


Similar to the sample of males studied by 
Weissenberg and Gruenfeld (1968), the working 
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wives in this study were more satisfied with theii 

jobs when job involvement was high. This finding- 

suggests that the influence of job involvement on 
job satisfaction is similar among males and fe- 
males. 

The study also showed that job involvement 
was factorially independent of the relative de- 
gree of concern for work versus the family. Thus, 
working wives with a strong family orientation 
were just as likely to be committed to the job as 
those working wives with a relatively smaller de- 
gree of family orientation. In addition, job in- 
volvement itself had a stronger relationship 
to job satisfaction than the work versus the 
family orientation. These findings may indicate 
that working wives are simultaneously capable of 
showing high interest and concern both for the 
job and the family or, in other words, have a 
form of “dual allegiance”. to the family and the 
job that many male workers have both to the 
company and the union (England, 1960). Hence, 
discussions of working wives in terms of a work 
versus family dichotomy appear to be quite over- 
simplified. 

While the present study has been exploratory, 
it has suggested that job commitment is related 
to job satisfaction in a similar fashion among 
males and females, that it is factorially inde- 
pendent of the issue of family versus work, and 
that the dual allegiance of females to the family 
and work does not appear to influence job satis- 
faction. 
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rating) were consistent predictors 
from the work situation. 


Numerous studies have focused on the 
attitudinal correlates of various forms of with- 
drawal from the work situation. Reviews of 


the literature by Brayfield and Crockett 
(1955), Herzberg, Mausner, Peterson, and 
Capwell (1957), and Vroom (1964) have 


indicated some consistency in reported rela- 
tionships between job-related attitudes and 
both termination and absenteeism criteria. 
However, there has been little evidence 
concerning the replication of predictions of 
withdrawal behavior either across organiza- 
tional units or over time periods within a single 
unit of the organization. The purpose of the 
present study was to replicate a recent study 
by Waters and Roach (1971) in a second 
regional office of a national insurance company 
second-year time period within one 


and over à 
regional office. 


METHOD 


In order to replicate the original study, data were 
obtained for two samples of female clerical workers. 
One sample consisted of 80 workers at one regional 
office of a national insurance company who had 


remained on the job for more than 1 year after adminis- 
tration of a job attitude questionnaire (see Waters & 


Roach, 1971, for a report of a 1-year follow-up for this 
regional office). Of the 80 workers, 62 were still em- 
ployed at the end of 2 years, and 18 had terminated 
during the second year for reasons other than pregnancy 
or retirement at age 65. Six employees had transferre 

to other sections of the company, and no records were 
available. For the 62 current employees, frequency of 
absence data for the second-year period were obtained 


from company records. 


second regional office o r 
The second regional office was located in the same 
e sent to L. K. 


1 Request: ints should bi y Le 
es Ohio University, 


Waters, Department of Psychology, 
Porter Hall, Athens, Ohio 45701. 


Two replications of a study by Waters 
satisfaction measures as predictors of withdrawal behavior were conducted. Only 
three variables (two concerned with the work itself and an overall job satisfaction 
of both permanent and 


JOB ATTITUDES AS PREDICTORS OF TERMINATION 
AND ABSENTEEISM: 
CONSISTENCY OVER TIME AND 
ACROSS ORGANIZATIONAL UNITS 


DARRELL ROACH 


Nationwide Insurance, Columbus, Ohio 


and Roach (1971) concerned with job 


temporary withdrawal 


state and in a somewhat larger metropolitan area. The 
117 women included 90 who were still with the company 
1 year after administration of a job attitude question- 
naire and 27 who had terminated for reasons other than 
pregnancy or retirement at age 65. For the 90 workers 
who were still on the job at the end of 1 year, frequency 
of absence data were obtained from company records. 

The job attitude questionnaire had been administered 
to both samples at their place of work. The job attitude 
scales were presented in booklet form and consisted of 
separate overall satisfaction and dissatisfaction scales 
(always the first two scales, order randomized), à 
bipolar satisfaction /dissatisfaction scale, the five scales 
of the Job Description Index (Smith, Kendall, & Hulin, 
1969), and a list of 11 job factors (arranged in alphabet- 
ical order) to be rated on a satisfaction /dissatisfaction 
scale. Ratings of satisfaction /dissatisfaction (both 
for overall and specific job factors) were made on a 
12-point bipolar scale and the separate overall satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction ratings on 7-point scales, which 
consisted of the appropriate 6 points of the 12-point 
satisfaction dissatisfaction scale plus a seventh alterna- 
tive (not satisfied or not dissatisfied). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In the original study, satisfaction with five of 
the seven “intrinsic” variables and two overall 
job attitude measures correlated significantly 
p< .05), but of relatively low magnitude, 
with the termination criterion. Of these 
variables, four showed consistently significant 
relationships both over time and across regional 
offices. The four variables (with correlations 
listed for the original 1-year follow-up, the 
1-year follow-up at the second regional office, 
and 1- to 2-year follow-up at the original office) 
were the Work itself-Likert-type scale (.22, .28, 
.26), the JDI Work scale (.24, 26, .40), the 
overall satisfaction rating (.23, .27, 22), and 
the bipolar overall satisfaction/dissatisfaction 
rating (.24, 27, .22). No additional variables 
cross-validated from the 1-year to the 2-year 
follow-up at the original regional office, an 
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the only other variable that was a consistent 
predictor across regional offices was the 
Likert-type item dealing with responsibility 
on the job (.38 at the original and .19 at the 
second regional office). 

Although 9 of the 22 variables in the original 
study were significantly (p < .05) related to 
frequency of absences, the relationships were 
low and no observable pattern of predictors 
was evident. Four of the nine variables were 
consistent predictors of absenteeism in both 
replications. Three of these were the same 
variables that replicated in predicting per- 
manent withdrawal behavior, termination 
(with correlations listed for the original office, 
the second regional office, and the 1- to 2-year 
follow-up at the original office): Work itself- 
Likert-type item (—.20, —.40, —.32), the 
JDI Work scale (—.28, —.34, —.34), and 
overall satisfaction (—.28, —.38, —.34). Also, 
job level in the organization (—.23, —.37, 
—.26) replicated over time and across regional 
offices. The negative relationships resulted 
from fewer absences being associated with 
higher levels of satisfaction or job position. 
Four other variables showed low but significant 
correlation with absenteeism across the two 
regional offices (two Likert-type items dealing 
with salary and sense of achievement, the 
bipolar satisfaction/dissatisfaction scale, and 
years with the company), but no other vari- 
ables cross-validated from the 1-year to 2-year 
follow-up at the original regional office). For 
those employees who remained on the job 

over the 2-year period at the same regional 
office, the correlation between frequency of 
absences for the first and second year was .55, 

In this study, for a given sample, several 
predictors were found to be related to one or 
the other type of withdrawal behavior. 
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However, considering replications across loi 
time and organizational units, only three 
variables (two dealing with the work itself 
and an overall satisfaction measure) were 
consistent predictors of both permanent and 
temporary forms of withdrawal from the work 
situation, These data suggested that studies 
covering one time period at one organizational 
unit may overemphasize the saliency of 
satisfaction variables in predicting termination 
and absenteeism. While a limited number of 
satisfaction variables were found in this study 
to be consistent predictors of two types of 
withdrawal behavior, the magnitude of their 
correlations was of questionable practical 
significance. Further efforts to determine 
attitudinal predictors of withdrawal behavior 
without replication or consideration of situa- 
tional and personal variables seem of rather 
limited value. 
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INTERVIEW DECISIONS AS DETERMINED BY COMPETENCY 
AND ATTITUDE SIMILARITY 


GLEN D. BASKETT 1 


Georgia Institute oj Technology 


Fifty-one subjects were asked to assume that they worked for a large company 
and that the president had asked them to evaluate a candidate for a position 
as a vice president. The target’s dossier and information concerning 10 of his 
attitudes were given to the subjects as stimuli for the evaluation. Three Jevels 
of the target’s competency and two levels of attitude similarity between the 
subject and the target were varied in a 3X2 factorial design to examine 

their effects on subsequent job recommendations and suggested. salaries. Simi- 
| larity tended to influence the recommendation (p < .10) and did significantly 
| influence salary (p < 05). Competency was shown to influence both the 

recommendation ($ < 001) and salary (P < 001). The implications for indus- 
try are discussed. 


. recent experimental attention has bee! 


to it, Among the findings of this research are 
that negative information apparently receives this situation. Byrne and his coworkers have 


greater weight in the decision than does positive conducted a number of studies over the last 
information (Carlson, 1967; Mayfield & Carlson, decade that indicate that a certain class of evalu- 
| 1966; Miller & Rowe, 1967; Springbett, 1958); ations are influenced by the extent of agreement 
ers seem to seek out negative informa- between the judge and the target (Byrne, 1961, 
tion (Bolster & Springbett, 1961; Springbett, 1969; Byrne, Baskett, & Hodges, 1971; Byrne & 
1958); the favorability-unfavorability of written Clore, 1970; Grifütt & Jackson, 1970). These 
information is more important than the appli- results have been cast within à reinforcement 

| cant's photograph (Carlson, 1967); and the order framework that postulates that an agreement pro- 
of presentation of favorable-unfavorable infor- vides consensual validation for the judge's be- 
mation is important (Bolster & Springbett, 1961). liefs. This consensual validation acts as à rem- 
These studies have generally relied on the use forcer by eliciting the positive affect associated 
of one or more standard “target” applicants in with the target. Disagreement elicits negative 


ascertain tl roperties of the affect, and the combination of affect is reflected 
an attempt to ascertain the P p in the evaluation of the target. On the basis of 


imuli ici a ision. However, 1 j 
i simul tnt eld cate aspect of the this research one would predict that ber s e 
target that might have relevance to the inter- is presents a woe gs te sy a px 
viewer; i.e, how much the applicant agrees with evaluate the tree mee A un a EA 
R NE Griffitt & Jackson, 1970).2 target had been dissimilar an wou a 
rend d that in the interview process be more likely to recommend hiring the target. 
IE Bra been state d : negative information Additionally, one might predict that a second but 
the judge mat pe r^ ih ge bett, 1961)- related decision concerning the amount of salary 
about the applicant Pe a 4 raluation con- offered to a candidate is also positively influenced 
Clearly, his task is to make an evaluat f msilarity--dissimilarity E. 


i > the amount 0 
cerning the applicant—to hire or not to hire— E d (Grit & Jackson, iow? 
and it is reasonable for him to us 


a gall the yg It was assumed that the more competent the 

able information that he feels 3 relevant to the candidate for a job, the more valuable he shoe 

decision. Could it be that information 35 also ho, and thus more competent candidates hoil 
ger recommendations a 


| 
Since one of the major factors in the decision gathered concerning the applicant's attitudes and | 
to hire an applicant is the outcome of the em- that the extent of agreement with the judge is | 
ployment interview, it is understandable that also influencing the decision? 
n devoted There is a substantial body of research in inter- 
| 


personal attraction which might be relevant to 


interview 


nd be offered 


receive stron; 
(Grifütt & Jackson, 1970). 


kett, 

1 Requests for reprints should be sent to oe D cated = higher silat 
Department of Psychology, Georgia Institute ms : z med to tes 
Atlanta, Georgia $0852 i on the comparison of The present experiment was designe A ee 

2 ae i on the im e : similar 

However, Sydiaha (1962) reported "; replies on à self- these predictions: First, the more simi 
the replies of candidates with the sults for predicting A E he stronger the recom- 
description form and found inconsistent Tes target is to the judge, the 5 rong 
and acceptance or rejection of the candidate. 
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mendation and the higher the salary offered; 
second, the more competent the target, the 
stronger his recommendation and the more money 
offered as salary. 


METHOD 


Fifty-one college students participated as subjects 
out of 62 who were asked to volunteer. The subjects 
were recruited from two social psychology classes 
at Georgia Institute of Technology and received 
additional grade credit for participation. Forty-eight 
subjects were males. 

As part of a class assignment, the students re- 
sponded on a 53-item attitude questionnaire. Ten of 


flecting the subject’s faith in the environmental pro- 
tection process, 
a 7-point Likert-type scale, Each subject’s responses 
to these 10 statements were used to prepare a target 
Person who was 
to the subject. Similarity was defined as being on 
the same side of the neutral point and one step away 
from the subject for the attitude. If the subject had 
marked the neutral point, the target also marked 
the neutral Point. Dissimilarity was defined as being 
on the opposite side of the neutral point and four 
steps away from the subject unless the subject re- 
sponded at the neutral point, in which case the 
target responded with either extreme agreement or 
disagreement with the statement—the side was ran- 
domly determined each time it occurred, Assign- 
ment to the 20 and 80% similarity conditions was 
randomly determined for all 62 students who had 
filled out the attitude questionnaire. 
Three versions of a dossier were prepared to 
manipulate the target's competency, and one was 
randomly assigned to each subject. Each dossier 
described the target by indicating his birth date, 
April 22, 1932, in Ohio; he was married with two 
children and a graduate of Ohio State in 1954. He 
served in Korea for 3 years and received an honor- 
able discharge. He worked 10 years with a competi- 
tor company. In a previous interview he was de- 
scribed as neat, well-dressed, and seemed favorably 
disposed to joining the new company; he had also 
filled out a questionnaire at that time. Competency 
was manipulated by indicating that the low compe- 
tent (LC) targets past performance demonstrated 
a low work initiative and that he was not very 
creative in working but was punctual, usually meet- 
ing his deadlines; He had graduated from college 
with a “C” average, however, he often needed super- 
vision. The average competent target (AC) had 
graduated, but no information about his grades was 


SHORT Notes 


The subjects were run in groups of 3 to 15, and 
after they received the target's dossier, job recom- 
mendation form and attitude questionnaire, they were 
told to assume that they had been asked to evaluate 
a potential vice president by the company's presi- 
dent and to recommend the candidate's salary, from 
$15,000 to $25,000, even if the subject did not rec- 
ommend hiring the candidate. 

The Job Recommendation Form had seven 6-point 
Likert-type evaluations. The subjects evaluated how 
competent they felt the candidate was for the job, 
how strongly they recommended him for the job, 
how well he could handle an unusual situation, 
their desire for a personal interview with the candi- 
date before deciding, how intelligent he was, his 
knowledge of current events, and how much he 
would cooperate with the company goals. The sub- 
jects were then asked to indicate the recommended 
salary and to rate him on five 6-step semantic 
differential adjectives: reliability, credibility, quali- 
fiedness, valuableness and honesty. 


RESULTS 


Each of the relevant responses made by the 
subjects was entered into a 3 X2 factorial un- 
weighted means analysis of variance, The cell 
frequencies ranged from 7 to 10 subjects per cell, 
Table 1 presents the resulting summary table for 
each dependent variable, The first evaluation was 
that of the subjects’ perception of the target's 
competency. This was a check on the manipula- 
tion of the target's competency. The manipula- 
lion was successful since the subjects rated the 
HC target most competent and the Lc target 
least competent. However, the 80% similar tar- 
get was perceived as significantly more compe- 
tent than the 20% similar target, 

It was predicted that both the similarity and 
competency effects would be significant contrib- 
utors in the recommendation of hiring the target. 
The similarity effect failed to reach statistical 
significance even though the data tended to sug- 
gest that the effect was present and in the pre- 
dicted direction. Thus, this part of the prediction 
Was not confirmed. The more competent the 
target, the stronger was the recommendation, 
thus confirming this part of the prediction. Bot 
similarity and competency were predicted to con 
tribute to the amount of salary to be offere 
the candidate. Both effects were significant. 
20% similar target received an RUE. 
$16,923 whereas the 80% similar target eve” 
an average of $18,126. The LC target m HC 
$15,655, the AC target $17,519, and the ie 
target $19,188. These results confirm the P 
tions concerning the salary offered. 


5 
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TABLE 1 


SuwMARY TABLE FoR Each DEPENDENT VARIABLE 


Decision factors 


Source df Competence Recommendation Salai 
Ty 
MS F MS F MS F 
Similarity (A) 1 3.47 4.62%* 
Competency (B) 2 24.70 32.908** 35i adde 38:83 iis 
Ax 2 0.54 0.72 EU ; . 
Error 45 0.75 iis i5 i sn 
*p«.10 
** p « 05. 
wee p < 001, 
Discussion i i i 
ably from the industrial point of view, the most 


The first hypothesis that a more similar target 
would receive a stronger recommendation was 
not confirmed in the present experiment even 
though there was à tendency for the data to be 
in the predicted direction. All the candidates 
tended to receive rather low recommendations 
for the job opening and salaries, and these gen- 
erally lower evaluations may have weakened the 
similarity effect. However, the less similar tar- 
gets received a substantially lower salary than 
the high similar targets as predicted. Thus the 
general hypothesis has some support in the pres- 
ent data as in the Griffitt and Jackson (1970) 
study, for even though the disagreeing candidate 
may obtain the job, he is likely to receive a 
lower salary than the agreeing candidate. The 
lower salary may well prevent the person from 
accepting the job, which would have the same 
effect as not even offering him the job at all. In 
the event that a disagreeing candidate did accept 
the job at a lower salary, the inequity in pay 
might lead to greater absenteeism, dissatisfaction, 
disruption, or quitting—in each case, reinforcing 
the interviewer's belief that he should not have 


been hired. 


The second hypothesis, that the more compe- 


tent the target, the more likely he will be offered 
a job and at a higher salary was clearly con- 
firmed in the present study. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the similar target was per- 
ceived as more competent than the dissimilar 
target. Exactly what js the role of attitude simi- 
larity in competency is not clear, but it seems to 
be related to the same processes that make à 
similar person seem more intelligent and knowl- 
edgeable about current events (Byrne, 1 69). 


The data provide additional information about 


the outcome of the interview process. Presum- 


desirable candidate would be the most compe- 
tent. However, if the interviewer happens to dis- 
agree to a large extent with the candidate, he 
may be responsible for hiring a less competent 
person by controlling the salary offer. Clearly, 
this possibility must be considered as a potential 
aspect of the results of the interview process. 
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A request to answer two questions on a stamped 
people selected from a telephone directory, 
a university or a commercial firm. One third of 


. The 


addressed postcard was sent to 804 
sponsor of this request was either 
the subjects received 20¢ with the 


request, one third received 5¢, and one third received no money. People were more 


likely to comply 


The difference 


A common problem in many areas of applied 
work is to get people to comply to a relatively 
small request. Clearly, one way of doing this 
is to apply coercive pressure to the person asked 
to comply. Happily or unhappily, this is not 
always possible, and other methods have to be 
devised. Freedman and Fraser (1966) found 
that when a person had been asked to comply 
to a small request before being asked to comply 
to a larger request, he was more likely to 
comply than if he had never been asked to 
comply to the small request. A person is also 
more likely to comply to any request if he has 
been made to feel guilty for something he has 
just done (Carlsmith & Gross 1969; Freedman, 
Wallington, & Bless, 1967). Under certain 
conditions, compliance can be increased by 
having the person making the request appear 
stigmatized (Doob & Ecker, 1970). 

In certain contexts, Monetary prepayments 
appear to work to increase compliance. The 
theoretical reasons for this do not make much 
sense in terms of standard use of incentives, 
but may be understood in terms of the above 
mentioned findings on guilt. Kephart and 
Bressler (1958) found that increasing the 
amount of money (from no money to 25¢) 
enclosed with a request to fill out a question- 
naire increased compliance from 5266 to 70. 
Similarly, Watson (1965) found increased 
compliance on a mail questionnaire from people 
who received money with the request. In 
addition, Doob and Zabrack (1971) found that 


'The research reported here was supported by 
National Science Foundation grants to the second and 
third authors. 

? Requests for reprints should be sent to Anthony N, 
Doob, Department of Psychology, University of To- 
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to the request from the university than the commercial firm, and 
compliance varied directly with the amount 


of money enclosed with the request, 


between sponsors disappeared with increasing amounts of money, 


with various instructions, money included 
with a questionnaire tended to increase returns 
of the questionnaire, Apparently, then, includ- 
ing money with a questionnaire can increase 
compliance, 

It is a fairly good assumption that the status 
of the requester also has an effect. Certainly, it 
is well documented that attitude change 
increases with the status of the communicator. 
In the area of compliance, status effects are 
not well documented. Moreover, there are no 
data on the combination of these two variables. 

The present experiment combines the two 
variables—money payments in advance of 
compliance and sponsorship—into a three-by- 
two factorial design, with three levels of 
Prepayment (0, 5¢, 206) and two sponsors of 
this request (Stanford University and Indus- 
trial Research Associates). 


METHOD 


Six even pages from the San Mateo County, 
California telephone directory were chosen at random, 
and then 12 names were chosen at random from each of 
these pages with the restriction that they be the names 
of individuals and not businesses, Two names from each 
page were then assigned at random to cach of the six 
conditions, Addresses were handwritten in ink. Enclosed 
was a mimcographed letter stating that “This is part 
of a survey which is being used to compare this area 
of the country with other areas. We would appreciate 
your filling out this questionnaire and returning it as 
Soon as possible." The questionnaire consisted of be 
stamped preaddressed postcard with two question 4 
("Do you own an automobile?” and "Approximate 
how much television do you watch each day?) on it 


Prepayment Mani pulation 


m 
go along with t 
who were given 5¢ or 20€ along have 


For subjec es 
request, an additional sentence was added: » 
included 5¢ (or 20¢) as a token of our thanks. 


FN 


Pd 


SHORT 


Sponsors 


Half of the subjects received requests from the 
Survey Research Center, Stanford University; the 
other half received requests from Industrial Research 
Associates with a post office box in an adjoining town. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


: A subject was considered to have complied 
if he answered the two questions and returned 
the postcard within two weeks. Results are 
based on n's ranging from 125 to 133 per cell 
because of occasional letters that were returned 
by the post office because they could not be 
delivered. The results are shown in Figure 1. 
These proportions were transformed. using the 
sin transformation and subjected to an 
analysis of variance. Both main effects and the 
interaction between the two variables were 
significant. Thus, people generally complied 
more to the University sponsor than to the 
commercial one (F = 6.84, p < 01); people 
were more likely overall to comply when money 
was included (F = 7.35, P < .01); and increas- 
ing amounts of money decreased the difference 
between the two sponsors (Interaction F = 
5.35, p < .05). 

It is clear, then, that incre 
of money included with a requ 
questionnaire increases the rate of compliance 
to the request. Although this can be referred 
' technically it is not, since 
money whether or 
The most 
i in 


ar 


asing the amount 
est to fill out a 


to as an "incentive," 
the subject receives the 
not he fills out the questionnaire. 
explanation for the incre 
an increase in prepayment 
money feel 
1 don't fill 
then, is 


plausible 
compliance with 
is that the subjects who receive 
guilty if they accept the money anc 
out the questionnaire. The subject, 
placed in a bind where he will fcel guilty unless 
he either complies or returns the money in his 
own envelope. In the Carlsmith and Gross 
(1969) and the Freedman, Wallington, and 
Bless (1967) experiments, guilt led to increase 
levels of compliance. In this experiment, in- 


creased. levels of compliance were obtained 
because of an avoidance of guilt. i 
f these results 1s 


The practical application o 
clear: Including a small amount of | 
with questionnaires will considerably increase 
compliance to 2 mailed request. This is 
especially true of a commercial sponsor for 
whom returns are normally relatively small. 


money 
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Compliance as a function of 
sponsor and payment. 


Fic. 1. 


In our experiments he could increase his 
returns by over 90% (from 29.2% to 5 8%) 
simply by enclosing a nickel. Obviously, the 
increase in compliance with the addition of 
money will vary with a number of other 
characteristics (such as the sponsor, the size of 
the request, the , subject population). The 
optimal amount of money to include to 
minimize the cost per response would have to 


be determined for each case. 
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This study assessed the effects of signing and not Signing questionnaires on items 
that were rated as not sensitive and on other items that were rated as sensitive, 
The subjects were 668 college seniors who responded to a mailed questionnaire 
covering a variety of different areas, Chi-square tests showed that there were no 
significant differences for any of the items between the respondents who signed and 
those who did not sign their questionnaries. It was concluded that the responses, 
despite variation in item sensitivity, were not influenced by signing or not signing 


questionnaires, 


One of the most widely used methods to 
collect large amounts of data is by the use of 
questionnaires. When questionnaires are used, 
a problem frequently arises in regard to 
whether or not the respondents should be asked 
to identify themselves by signing their names, 
A number of investigators have stated that 
questionnaires should be administered anon- 
ymously if valid results are to be obtained 
(Corsini, 1948; Henle, 1949; Raphael, 1947; 
Stedman, 1947; Tiffin, 1950). However, it is 
often desirable to request the respondents to 
sign their names for purposes of making 
additional observations or data matching. If 
this is done, it is possible that identified 
respondents may distort their answers in the 
fear of some type of adverse effect. Typically, 
it is thought that when the information 
requested is of a sensitive nature, more 
distortion will occur than if the information 
sought is of a nonsensitive nature (Fischer, 
1946). 

The present study was an attempt to clarify 
the effects of signed and unsigned question- 
naires, when the information requested was 
considered to be sensitive and when it was 
considered not sensitive. It was hypothesized 
that individuals who signed their question- 

naires would have different response patterns 
than would individuals who remained anon- 
ymous for sensitive items, but that the response 
patterns would be similar for 
items. 


nonsensitive 


‘Any conclusions in this report are not to be con- 
strued as official United States Military Academy or 
Department of the Army positions unless so designated 
by other authorized documents. 

? Requests for reprints should be sent to Richard Pp. 
Butler, Office of Institutional Research, United States 
Military Academy, West Point, New York 10996. 


METHOD 


The questionnaires were sent to the 36 cadet company 
commanders at the United States Military Academy, 
who were responsible for distributing them to the 
seniors, collecting them when completed, and forward- 
ing them to the office in charge of testing. The data for 
this study were collected by means of a questionnaire 
designed to gather information in a number of different 
areas; for example, attitudes toward drugs, racial prob- 
lems, expectations of future Army life, curriculum, and 
demographic information. The respondents were given 
approximately 3 weeks to complete their questionnaires 
and to return them to their company commander. 
One third of the respondents were instructed to return 
their questionnaires unsigned, and the other two thirds 
were asked to sign their questionnaires. Of the 732 
seniors involved, 668 (91%) responded. 

To assess the degree of sensitivity of the data 
requested, three Department of the Army civilian 
psychologists, one United States Army officer, and one 
enlisted man (a clinical psychologist), all of whom were 
familiar with cadet life and practices, were asked to 
rate each of the items as to its degree of sensitivity from 
the viewpoint of the cadets. A 5-point scale was used 
with 0 equal to “not sensitive," 1 = “slightly sensitive," 
2 = "definitely sensitive,” 3 = "very sensitive," and 
1 = “critically sensitive.” The degree of sensitivity 
was defined as the extent to which an adverse effect 
(e.g. peer pressure, embarrassment, guilt, possible 
punitive or administrative action, etc.) on the cadet 
1s possible in regard to how he answers the questions. 


RESULTS 


To assess rater reliability, the intraclass 
correlation was employed on 30 randomly 
selected items. The extent of agreement 
among the five raters resulted in an intraclass 
coefficient of .31, which, when raised by the 
Spearman-Brown formula, becomes .69. This 
finding indicates that a fairly high degree E 
consistency among the five raters was obtaine à 

The majority of the items were pt 
low sensitivity rating. Twenty-cight of 
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items received a sum of ratings score of 0, 
meaning that these items were rated by the 
judges as not sensitive. Seven items, with 
summed rating scores of 9 through 12, re- 
ceived the highest ratings on sensitivity. 
Since the items in these two groupings ob- 
viously represented the extremes of sensitivity, 
they were chosen for closer analysis. Chi- 
square tests were made between the patterns 
of responses for the signed versus unsigned 
questionnaire for each of the seven items rated 
as most sensitive. No significant differences 
occurred at the .05 level of significance. The 
range of chi-square values was from 0.26 to 
5.33, with df varying from 2 to 6. 

For the sake of comparability, 7 items* were 
randomly chosen from the 28 that were 
judged as not sensitive. Chi-square tests were 
completed on these 7 items, and once again 
no significant differences were found at the 
05 level for signed versus unsigned question- 
naires. The chi-squares ranged from 1.43 to 
5.94, with df varying from 1 to 45 


DISCUSSION 


Contrary to what was hypothesized, the 
responses of respondents who signed their 
names and those who remained anonymous did 
not differ significantly for the items rated as 
most sensitive. However, as was expected, the 
responses of the two groups on items rated as 
not sensitive were also not significantly 
Pare MES 
3f the seven items judged as most sensitive, two 
dealt with drugs, two with the cause of racial problems, 
one with minority cadet activity, one with career 
intention, and one with the wisdom of the cadets 
original choice of attending the Military Academy. 
i'The seven least sensitive items that were chosen 
randomly were concerned with spring leave, special 
career programs, number of hours spent completing 
questionnaires, number of times asked to complete 
uestionnaires by the academic departments, agreement 
with a hypothetical military academy degree in 
Military Management and Administration, expected 
satisfaction in the use of technical skills in their Army 
careers, and à Department of Army stipulation about 
call to active duty after resignation after the start © 
the third year. 

5 Tables presenting 
responses to both sensi 
available from the author 0| 
Footnote 2). 


q 


the frequency patterns of 
tive and nonsensitive items are 
n request (see address in 
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different. Apparently, the degree of item 
sensitivity had little effect on the response 
patterns of the two groups. 

A number of factors may have influenced the 
above results. One might speculate that the 
seven items judged as most sensitive, although 
rated as more sensitive than the other items, 
may not have really been sensitive in absolute 
terms. This explanation may have some 
credibility because the mean scores for these 
items were toward the middle of the rating 
scale. It might have been preferable to have 
items rated toward the highly sensitive end of 
the scale. 

Another factor that may have been operating 
in this study was the fact that the cover letter 
to all respondents stated that no individual 
record of their responses would be made, that 
only group data would be analyzed, and that 
this information would be kept in the strictest 
confidence. This may have offset any fear 
that the respondents had in regard to an 
adverse effect if he signed his questionnaire. 
If thi so, then the instructions used in this 
study may be relevant for future studies that 
employ signed questionnaires. 

In view of the results of this study, it 
appears that the use or nonuse of signatures 
is the option of the investigator, since no 
differences were noted in the answers of 
respondents who signed and those who did 
not sign their questionnaires. Of course, the 
degree of generality of these findings is a 


matter for empirical investigation. 
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AUDITORY VIGILANCE UNDER HYPOXIA: 


vironmental Medicine, Natick 


studies and sug: 
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; Massachusetts 


ant decrement in signal 
uration. These findings 
gested that the function being 


ion process rather than an orienting 


was an attempt to distinguish between these pos- 
sibilities, 

METHOD 
Subjects 


Twelve U.S. Army enlisted volunteers served as 
test subjects, Four oxygen levels (21% Os, 12.8% Os, 
11.8% Os, and 10.9% Os) were administered to the 
subjects in a latin-square design with each subject 
undergoing all conditions. Tota] task duration was 2 
hours during which data were compiled for each 
30-minute segment, 


Apparatus 


A Massey-Dickenson behavioral programming sys- 

lem was used to present a 1.000 hertz tone to subjects 
9n an AR speaker. The same equipment recorded 
and printed out the subject's response. The tone was 
set at 63 decibels of loudness for noncritical stimuli 
(nonsignals) and 67 decibels for critical stimuli (sig- 
nals). . 
Hypoxia was induced by a means previously de- 
scribed (Cahoon, 19702). The study was conducted 
in a soundproof chamber, and each subject was ia 
tinuously monitored visually by way of a closed- 
circuit television system and auditorially by way of 
an intercom system. 


Procedure 


The subject sat facing the speaker that was set e 
feet above floor level. Tones were presented at th 
rate of $ second on, 5 seconds off. The total Aea 
tion of each trial was 2 hours during which ane 
subject was given 36 signals (loud tones), 9 Lees 
cach 30-minute period. All other stimuli ME ae 
signals (soft tones). The subject indicated his Pn] 
lion of a signal by pressing a button that deine 
à printer. If the button was not pressed, the prin 
was activated automatically after 3 seconds. di 

Each subject ran a total of four Ee up 
Week apart, once at 21% Os, once at Tm ni Sra 
at 11.8% Os, and once at 10.9% Oz. Before Ee a ee 
à 53-minute practice trial was given in ER: l h ji 
perimenter manually presented the subject pem 
merous signals and nonsignals. After each piti 
Session, it was explained to subjects that the tes 
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Fic, 1. Percent signals detected as a function of oxygen level. 


schedule of signals was completely random and that 
each tone had an equal chance of being a signal or 
nonsignal. He was further told that it was possible 
that no signals at all would occur during the 2 hour 
trial. He was urged not to try to predict any schedule 
of signals but to listen to each tone and decide 
whether it was loud or soft. To guard against learn- 
ing the pattern of signals, the schedule for presenting 
them was changed for cach 30-minute period. 


RESULTS 


Data were compiled for each 30-minute ses- 
ment and for the total 2 hour period. Measures 
taken of vigilance performance included percent 
signals detected, number of false detections, mean 
reaction time to signals, and mean reaction time 
to nonsignals (false detections). Each of these 
measures Was analyzed by an ABS analysis of 
variance for the effects of hypoxia. and task dura- 
tion, All subjects were represented in each analy- 
sis of variance. and there were no empty cells. 

As in the visual vigilance studies. the primary 
lance performance was the per- 
detected. The results of an 
analysis of variance of this measure showed a 
significant effect of hypoxia (p<.01) with a 
sharp decrease occurring beyon the 13,000 
foot level (see Figure 1). There was also 
a significant decrease (p< 0D in percentage of 
signals detected a5 3 function of task duration, 
a common finding in vigilance studies. There was 


measure of vigi 
centage of signals 


no significant interaction between hypoxia level 
and task duration. 

Neither hypoxia level nor task duration had a 
significant effect on the number of false detec- 
tions, the reaction time for correct detections, or 
the reaction time for false detections. 

The measure, d’, was computed and found to 
decrease at a near significant rate (p< 10) as a 
function of hypoxia level (see Figure 2). The 
measure, B. was also computed but showed no 
change with hypoxia. 


DISCUSSION 


A major purpose of the study was to determine 
whether presenting stimuli auditorially would im- 
prove performance over that found in visual 
vigilance studies. This did not occur even though 
orienting responses Were not required to hear the 
critical signals. The auditory vigilance perform- 
ance, although somewhat lower at sea level did, 
in fact, parallel the visual vigilance performance 
when subjects were hypoxic. Thus, the decrement 
in vigilance performance under hypoxia must be 
due to something other than interference with 
orienting responses. 

The d' measure showed a decrease under hy- 
poxia in the present study as in the visual studies, 


indicating again à possible decrease in the ability 
to detect the critical signals. However. as in the 
s for detected 


visual studies. the reaction time 
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signals did not differ between sea level and the to hypoxia, both while the subject is attending 
various levels of hypoxia, Thus, the decrement in and while he is not attending to the stimulus, It 
Vigilance performance under hypoxia is probably js hoped that these studies will shed further light 
due to something other than an inability to de- on the properties of this basic attention process, 


The data to this point Suggest that the func. REFERENCES 


tion being aff ted by hypoxia i ttenti 2 
EI ‘Some ee ition BnoapsENT, D, E, & Grecory, M. Vigilance con- 
sidered as a statistical decision. British Journal of 
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tion mechanism,” Although subjects in the present Canon, R. L. Vigilance performance under hypoxia. 
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detect a critical Signal, they still had to attend to 483. (a) 
the stimulus. It appears that a major effect of the Canon, R. L, Vigilance performance under hypoxia: y 
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tended periods of time, possibly by attenuating Jenison, H. J, & Pickrrr, R, M. Vigilance: é T 
the intensity of the neural messages that cor- view and re-evaluation. Human Factors, 1963, 5, 
respond to the signals or by lowering the general 211-238. ; ki 
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PROMPTED MENTAL PRACTICE AS A FLIGHT SIMULATOR + 


DIRK C. PRATHER ? 


Uniled States Air Force Academy 


Twenty-three subjects were randomly placed in one of two groups. All subjects 
were student pilots and minimally experienced in the landing of the T-37 aircraft. 
> 


the independent variable. The experiment: 


al group (E) listened to four 12% 


ninute 


tape recordings that prompted their mental practice of landing the T-37 aircraft. 
T he control group (C) did not receive this practice. All subjects were rated by their 
instructor pilots on procedures and ability to land the aircraft on the mission that 


followed the last mental practice session. Group E’s ratings on both procedures 
and ability to land were significantly higher (p<.05) than the ratings of Pd Cit 
was concluded that the use of mental practice may be an effective ad. See any 
training program that normally depends on costly actual practice of the skill being 


learned. 


With the rising cost of simulation devices, 
it is important to evaluate other devices and 
techniques that may be able to improve 
performance in a perceptual motor skill. 
Mental practice of a skill exists when the 
subject attempts to imagine vividly the 
perceptual motor actions involved in practicing 
the skill. Davis and Wallis (1961) have found 
that regular mental practice is superior to 
irregular actual practice in motor skill learning. 
Twining (1949) found no significant differences 
between actual and mental practice on basket- 
ball foul shooting. Shick (1970) was able to 
improve a volleyball skill through mental 
practice. Blurton (1969) used behavior therapy 
with imagery to improve significantly field 
goal shooting in practice, but found no signif- 
icant differences in actual game situations. 
It appears that mental imagery Can in many 
cases, improve performance of a perceptual 
motor skill. 

The author, in an unpublished study, 
attempted to improve strafing in student 
fighter pilots through mental practice. He 
found that mental practice of this skill did 
| strafing scores over those that 
mental practice technique. 
ver the experimental 


improve actua 
did not use the 
Due to loss of control o 
subjects, statistical analysis was impossible. 
Corbin (1967) found that some previous 
s necessary for mental 


ience with the skill i 
He decided that 


exper 
be effective. 


practice to 
ee 
1 The views expressed herein are those of the author 
and do not necessarily express the views of the United 
States Air Force or the Department of Defense. - 

? Requests. for reprints should be sent to Dirk (s4 
Prather, Department of Life and Behavioral Sciences, 


Department of the Air Force, USAF Academy, C olorado 
80840, 


landing an aircraft by low-experienced student 
pilots would be a skill in which the subjects 
had minimal experience, although a highly 
complex perceptual motor skill of the type 
that would be important to investigate. If 
this skill could be improved by mental practice, 
then it would strongly suggest that many less 
complex human skills may also be improved 
by this technique. This experiment was 
pointed toward improving performance in 
flight training in the United States Air Force. 
The subjects had some experience in landing 
an aircraft, but very little in landing the 
particular aircraft that was the independent 
variable. Due to the problems encountered 
in the control of the subjects in his pilot study, 
it was decided to use tape recordings as à 
to the mental practice. This allowed 
for an exact timing of the student mental 
practice and a more precise control of his 
imagery. By weighing the student 
the cost 


prompt 


mental 
time and the cost of the apparatus, 
such a program could be 


effectiveness of 
e sophisticated methods of 


compared to mor 


simulation. d 
The question proposed in this research was 
mental practice 


whether four highly prompted men! 
sessions of approximately 12% minutes each 
performance 


could improve the student pilot's 
on landing an aircraft. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 23 randomly selected student 
ilots in the undergraduate T-37 pilot training program 


at Williams Air Force Base. Thirteen were mM the 
experimental group, and 10 were randomly placed in 


the control group. All subjects were low-experience 
student pilots with approximately 20 hours 12 the 
T-41 trainer and 4 hours in the T-37. 
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Apparatus 


The experimental sessions for the experimental 
subjects were conducted in the learning center at 
Williams AFB, This center has typical student learning 
carrels for individual instruction through media 
presentation. The experimental subjects sat in a 
cockpit procedures trainer of the T-37 aircraft. This 
cockpit mock-up was configured similar to the actual 
aircraft through photographs. The only movable items 
in this mock-up were the throttles and the control 
stick. The instructions and stimulus information were 
played through earphones over a dial access tape 
recording. 


` ny 
Procedure 


The experimental subjects had observed and at- 
tempted the experimental task, that of landing the 
T-37 aircraft; but this experience was at a low level 
consisting of approximately seven previous landings. 
The experimental subjects were instructed to go to 
the learning center after they had completed the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh mission in the flying training 
syllabus and to listen to a tape recording while sitting 
in the cockpit mock-up. 

The tapes were designed to give instruction in the 
landing pattern. The experimental subjects were told 
to imagine the situations as vividly as possible and to 
perform the same motor actions and eye movements 
that they would if they were in the actual landing 
pattern. In the first few imagined landing sequences the 
experimental subjects were given complete instructions 
as to the airspeeds, throttle settings, pitch attitudes, 
bank required, etc. In the later imagined patterns, the 

cues were withdrawn until in the last few sequences 
the tapes merely stated “You are on base” or “You are 
on final." To vary the sequences slightly, error analysis, 
go-arounds, touch-and-go, and final full-stop landings 
were all covered in this experimental training. The 
running time for each tape, in order, was 11:50, 15:10, 
11:20, and 10:45, 

The control subjects were not given any of the above 
experimental training, These control subjects received 
the normal training that past student pilots have 
received, which included some media presentations in 
the learning center. 

After the eighth actual flying mission, both the 
experimental and control subjects were rated by their 
own instructor pilots on their performance as to 
technique and procedures in the landing pattern on that 
particular mission. This was a relative rating of the 
Student's performance on several areas in the landing 
pattern. The instructor pilots did not know which 
Students were in which group. Several instructor pilots 
had a student in each group to rate. 


RESULTS 


The subjects’ 


s instructor pilots filled out a 
1-7 rating scale 


on techniques and procedures 


SHort Notes 


for the following phases of the landing ; 
initial to pitch, pitch to 180, 180 to n: 
final to flare, flare to touchdown, and 
around. The ratings for these phases of the 
landing pattern were averaged for each of the 
techniques and procedures area to give a more 
meaningful, stable rating. The procedures area 
was defined as how well the student knew 
what to do and the techniques area was defined 
as how well he actually did the landing task. 
The rating was relative in that the instructor 
was told to rate the subject in relation to all 
the other students he had instructed on that 
particular mission. 

The results were analyzed by means of the 
Mann-Whitney U test. On procedures, the 
experimental group had a mean rating of 
1.53 and the control group 4.26 (U — 35.3, 
b < .05, two-tailed). On techniques, the experi- 
mental group had a mean rating of 4.21 and 
the control group 3.89 (U=38.0, p< .05, 
two-tailed). 


go- 


DISCUSSION 


From the results of this experiment, it 
appears that mental practice combined with 
actual practice is more effective than just 
actual practice when learning a perceptual 
motor skill. The tape recorded presentation, 
using withdrawal of prompts to help control 
the mental imagery, is probably more effective 
than just letting the student imagine the skill 
without structure. Further structure was added 
to the mental practice by having the subject 
sit in the cockpit mock-up of the aircraft he 
was flying. With the extra practice gained by 
using prompts, it might be expected that the 
mental practice would improve the procedures 
of the subject; but the finding that the actual 
performance was improved through transfer of 
the skill practiced in the mental imagery 
sessions is very significant. . 

All experimental subjects filled out a critique 
on the program. Without exception they felt 
the mental practice helped them to perform 
better while flying. Most of the experimental 
subjects stated that they did not have any 
problem in vividly imagining the situations 
called for by the tape recordings. . d 

Because the independent variable involve? 
in this experiment is a highly complex n 
tual motor skill, the results can probably : 
extended to include many areas of skill lare 
The use of mental practice may be an i 
low-cost adjunct to any training program 


b: 


re 
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normally depends on costly actual practice 
of the skill being learned. 
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EFFECTS OF PARTICIPATION IN A SIMULATED SOCIETY ON 
ATTITUDES OF BUSINESS STUDENTS 


BENSON ROSEN," THOMAS H. JERDEE, AND W. HARVEY HEGARTY ? 


Graduate School of Business Administration, University of North Carolina 


An experiment was conducted to assess the effects of par 


(a simulated society involving social, 


ticipation in SIMSOC 
economic, and political factors) on 


business students’ attitudes toward business. Tt was found that SIMSOC par- 


ticipants placed greater emphasis on 


societal goals and less emphasis on 


suboptimizing business practices than did the control group. 


In a recent Roper poll over half of the male 
college seniors throughout the United States 
thought business was “far too often not honest 
with the public,” that it was “losing sight of val- 
ues in the interest of profits,” and that it was 
“hoodwinking the public through advertising” 
(Roper, 1969). This critical attitude of students 
toward business has caused business educators to 
become increasingly concerned about their role 
in shaping managerial attitudes. 

The issues involved have been discussed by 
Schein (1967), who studied the attitudes of busi- 
ness school faculty members, graduate business 
students, and business executives. He found rather 
striking differences in attitude between faculty 
and executive groups. The attitudes of graduate 
students were initially somewhere between those 
of the faculty and executive groups on many 
issues, but during their period of college residence. 
the graduate students shifted away from the ex- 
ecutive attitudes toward the faculty attitudes. 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to Benson 
Rosen, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 27514. 

2Now at the School of Business, 
University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


West Virginia 


Schein raised some interesting questions about 
this shift in attitude, including the permanence of 
the change, the difficulty it might cause students 
upon their entry into the business world, the busi- 
ness faculty's role as an attitude-change agent, 
and the efficacy of various attitude-change tech- 
niques. 

Some degree of attitude change is à likely by- 
product of almost any educational experience. Tt 
certainly should occur in the educational game 
called SIMSOC, which is à simulation of society 
involving an array of business and social param- 
eters. SIMSOC (simulated society) is à none 
computerized simulation developed by Gamson 
(1969) which places students in various man- 
agerial roles where they are íaced with. conflicts 
between personal goals, organizational goals, and 


societal goals. 
Participants are assigned various roles in the 


game: Some are business executives, union lead- 
ers, political party organizers, OY members of the 
news media and the judicial council. Others are 
owners of travel agencies or subsistence agencies. 
Others have no ownership or leadership positions 
at the start of the game. 
Organizational heads receiv 
they may use either for inves 


e an income that 
tment or to pay 
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people whom they hire as employees. The return 
on investments depends on the levels of national 

| - indicators. These indicators are a function of em- 
ployment, investment in social welfare, and other 
variables. 

Perhaps the outstanding features of SIMSOC, 
at least when the total society's resource base is 
set at a low level (as it was in this experiment), 
are the initially subtle, but eventually disastrous, 
consequences of individual and organizational dis- 
regard for the general condition of the whole 
SIMSOC society. In SIMSOC a Strong emphasis 
on Eo results in misallocation of re- 


sources, ty, unemployment, and ultimately 
in societal collapse. A game like SIMSOC may be 
viewed as a multiple role-playing situation, with 
a relatively high degree of realism. "Therefore, it 
Seems reasonable to assume that SIMSOC would 
influence attitudes in a manner similar to standard 
role-playing techniques (see e.g., Elms, 1967). 
The salient features of SIMSOC which may be 
expected to have an impact on student attitudes 
are (a) the requirement that most participants 
enact attitude-discrepant roles, which might be 
expected to have the effect of attitude change in 
|. the direction of the position advocated, and (b) 
the informational aspects of the simulated depic- 
tion of the interrelationships between social and 
economic variables. It was therefore hypothesized 
that participation in SIMSOC would lead to at- 
titudes of greater social awareness and concern. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The study was designed to compare SIMSOC par- 
ticipants with a control group. The subjects were 129 
junior and senior undergraduate business students 
enrolled in four sections of a personnel problems 
course at the University of North Carolina.3 


Procedure 


Two sections of the course (4—42) were com- 
bined for the purpose of participation in SIMSOC, 
while the two remaining sections acted as a control 
group. The simulation was enacted during six regular 
class meetings. During this time the control group 
attended lectures and class discussions. One week after 
the completion of SIMSOC, attitude questionnaires 
Were administered to experimental and control 
groups. Since the SIMSOC game and the attitude 
questionnaire were treated as routine parts of the 
course, the students in the experimental group did 
not know that they were in an experiment and were 


not aware of the connection between the question- 
naire and SIMSOC. 


Attitudes were measured by a questionnaire con- 


3 The authors would like to thank D. J. Moffie for 
his cooperation in collecting the data. 


Notes 

taining 42 items, in the form of words or t 
phrases covering a wide variety of topics related to 
business. The items were arranged in six lists of 
seven, and the students were asked to rank the items 
in each list in terms of both ideal importance and 
actual importance to business. The two scores that 
were recorded for each person on each item were the 
ideal ranking and the ideal versus actual discrepancy. 
A subset of items were combined to form the follow- 
ing two scales:4 (a) suboptimization—emphasis on 
individual self-enhancement and managerial achieve- 
ment (items such as achievement, ambition, prestige, 
profit maximization, and growth of the business) and 
(b) concern for society—direct concern for the wel- 
fare of society as a whole (items suc nopera- 
tion, welfare of employees, welfare of society, toler- 
ance, and justice). 

Rankings of such "goals of business organizations" 
as efficiency, growth of the business, industry leader- 
ship, profit maximization, survival of the business, 
welfare of the business, welfare of employees, and 
welfare of society were included as separate measures 
of attitudes because of their special relevance in 
terms of the research hypothesis, 


RESULTS 


Two mean scores were derived for each scale 
and attitude item: (a) ideal—based on the stu- 
dents’ rankings of the importance these items 
“ought to have” in society and (b) discrepancy— 
based on the difference between the ideal im- 
portance rankings and rankings of perceived ac- 
tual importance to business managers. Although 
differences in "ideal" importance rankings were 
not significant when compared to the control 
group, SIMSOC participants assigned slightly 
higher ranks to items in the concern for society 
scale and lower ranks to items in the suboptimiza- 
tion scale. In the discrepancy scores both groups 
perceived business managers as tending to under- 
emphasize concern for society and overemphasize 
suboptimization. The SIMSOC participants, how- 
ever, perceived significantly greater discrepancies 
on both scales (t= 1.76, p< 05; £227, p< 
.05; respectively), Thus, it appears that SIMSOC 
tends to make students more critical of business, 
in the sense that they come to see a larger gap 
between their ideals and current business opera- 
tive values. 

In their rankings of the seven "goals of busi- 
ness organizations," SIMSOC participants as- 


* These two scales were empirically derived on the 
basis of observed differences between American and 
Swedish business students. (See Jerdee, Brooks, & 
Barsk, 1971). 


* Because of the ranking procedures, the t tests on . 


> inde nt. 
the value measures are not completely ut 
However, they are a useful means of identifying 
portant differences. 
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signed significantly greater ideal importance to 
the welfare of society (¢ = 2.06, p < .05). This 
finding provides direct support for our hypothesis 
that SIMSOC should broaden students’ awareness 
of the consequences of business practices for 
society. They also saw a significantly greater 
overemphasis on growth (¢ = 2.40, p < .05), and 
a significantly greater underemphasis on welfare 
of employees (¢ 2.28, p < .05). These findings 
add further support to our hypothesis.* 


DISCUSSION 


Although the findings of the present study pro- 
vide some support for the hypothesis that par- 
ticipation in SIMSOC leads to attitudes of greater 
social awareness and concern, it is difficult to as- 
sess the practical significance of these results 
since the differences are only marginally signifi- 
cant. The results, however, are encouraging for 
future work. Since many college students are al- 
ready quite concerned with societal goals, attitude 
change for the student population may be limited 
by a “ceiling effect.” This may be less likely to 
occur for business managers, since they generally 
tend to place less emphasis on societal goals." 


“ideal” and “discrepancy” scores 


6 Group means of 1 
ividual attitude items are avail- 


for the scales and ind 
able upon request from the first author. 

* A comparison with unpublished data collected by 
one of the authors on attitudes of 97 American busi- 
ness executives representing à geographically and in- 
dustrially broad sample of companies indicates that 
executives score lower on concern for society and 
higher on suboptimization attitudes than control sub- 
jects in the present study. For further evidence see 
also Schein (1967), England (1967), and Roper 


(1969). 
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The effects of SIMSOC on students’ activities 
outside the classroom should be explored. Ro- 
keach (1971) has shown that classroom-induced 
shifts in values of freedom and equality are mani- 
fested in students’ outside activities. Perhaps 
SIMSOC-induced shifts in managerial attitudes 
will be reflected in a similar fashion in later on- 
the-job behavior of participants. Follow-up studies 
would permit assessment of the nature, extent, 
and permanence of these effects, and the type of 
organizational climate most supportive of such 
new values. 
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ects (college-educated policemen, non- 
and non-college-educated civilians) 


neurotic than noncollege civilians, and significantly less neurotic than college 


Rokeach scale. It was concluded tuat 


whether police and civilian groups at two educa- 


i 
ka NEUROTICISM AMONG POLICEMEN: 
AN EXAMINATION OF POLICE PERSONALITY 
C. ABRAHAM FENSTER 1 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice, City University of New York 
The neuroticism scores of 548 male subj 
college-educated policemen, and college- 
Were compared, using the Eysenck Personality Inventory and the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale. On the whole, policemen scored lower on neuroticism when 
v compared with nonpolice citizens. Noncollege police were significantly less 
civilians on the Eysenck but not on the 
neuroticism was not a major characteristic of this group of policemen. 
, Previous research on police personality has in- 
dicated that emotional stability is a crucial factor 


in determining the probability of success of a 
policeman (Baehr, Saunders, Froemel, & Furcon, 
1971). amount of re- 
search indicates that policemen may, in fact, be 
1939; Berman, 
; Kates, 1950; Rankin, 1959; 
Rapaport, 1949; Skolnick, 1966; Westley, 1951; 
Zion, 1966). 

The psychological literature is replete with 
suggestions that occupational choice represents, 
at least in part, a psychological defense against 
the recognition of certain unacceptable impulses 
in oneself (eg, Roe, 1956; Shaffer & Shoben, 
1956; Super, 1957). It has even been suggested 
that the occupational choice of becoming a police- 
man may be dictated by certain aggressive or 
authoritarian needs (Rapaport, 1949). 

While it may well be that neurotic personalities 
do hot perform well as policemen, most studies 
Provide limited evidence about the actual level of 
neuroticism among policemen; (a) Many of the 
references implying neuroticism among policemen 


present psychometric or other research evidence, 
hile there is some evidence (Berman, 1971) 
that neurotics often apply 
criminal justice field, very 
Screening police a lications exist į 
major cities, (c) qoem iei 
etween police neuroticism 
(d) No distinction is made betwee; 


Purpose of the 
study was to determine empirically 


1 Requests for reprints should bi 
s € sent to C. Abra. 
ham Fenster, John Jay College of Criminal Tustice 
The City University of New York, 315 Park Ave ; 
South, New York, New York 10010, iii 
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tional levels differed in terms of neuroticism. 


Metnop , 
Subjects " 

A total of 548 male subjects were included in this 
study. The breakdown of this group is as follows: 
(a) 177 subjects were New York City patrolmen 
enrolled in various introductory psychology classes in 
a college of the City University of New York where 
about 50% of the student body were police officers 
attending college on a part-time basis. (b) 172 sub- 
jects were members of the New York City Police 
Department who Worked with the first group and 
Who were never enrolled in any college course. (c) 
92 subjects were part-time students in introductory 
Psychology classes at several other units of the City 
University of New York which had equivalent ad- 
mission standards to the unit from which college- 
oriented police were chosen; these students were 
never policemen. (d) 107 subjects were adult civilians 
who had never been to college, and who had never 
served as policemen. The average ages of each group 
(noncollege police: X= 32.17, c= 7.85; college po- 
lice: X = 30.90, 7 —745; noncollege civilians: X = 
30.01, e= 1020; college civilians: X = 25.55, i 
5.60) were not significantly different except a 
college civilians were significantly younger than each 
of the other three groups (p < .01). 


Procedure 


The Eysenck Personality Inventory (Form A) A 
administered to all subjects in several group e 
sions. Since it is often held that desea ve 
rigidity, and dogmatism constitute the ee the 
neuroticism (or of psychopathology in En 545 
Rokeach Dogmatism Scale was administere a 
of the 548 subjects as a secondary verification p en 
findings relating to neuroticism, (This scale has in 
used by other investigators as a measure of n 
roticism—Kaplan & Singer, 1963; Yalom, 1970). 


T 


Suonr Notes 


RESULTS 


The (4 X 1) analysis of variance that was per- 
formed showed that Eysenck neuroticism scores 
among the four groups were significantly different 
(F = 9.16, p < .001). Several Duncan multiple- 
range tests, as adapted for unequal groups 
(Kramer, 1956), were performed in order to de- 
termine where these differences lay. The results 
were as follows: 


1. The neuroticism scores of noncollege police 
(X =7.63 are significantly lower (5 < .001) 
than those of noncollege civilians (X= 10.47). 

2. The neuroticism scores of college-educated 
civilians (X = 9.11) are significantly lower (p 
< .05) than those of noncollege-educated civilians 
(X = 10.47). 

3. Noncollege civilians (X = 10.47) are sig- 
nificantly more neurotic than any of the other 
groups (college civilians, X = 9.11; college police, 
X = 801; noncollege police, X = 7.63—p < .001 
when compared with any police group and p< 
.05 when compared with college civilians). 

4. Noncollege police are significantly less neu- 
rotic than either college or noncollege civilians 
(p < .05, p < .001). 


All results except the last hold true when the 
Rokeach Dogmatism scores are used as measures 
of neuroticism, In this instance there is no sig- 
nificant difference between noncollege police and 
college civilians. 


Discussion 


The results of this study clearly indicate that 
neuroticism is not a major characteristic of the 
average New York City policeman. On the whole, 
policemen scored lower than nonpolice citizens 
on the neuroticism scale of the Eysenck Personal- 
ity Inventory and the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale. 
It is felt that other studies should be reevaluated 
in light of these tentative findings. 

The applicability of these results was neces- 
sarily limited by the experimental design em- 
ployed. Underwood (1957) has pointed out that 
whenever subject variables are being compared. 
randomization of all possible relevant variables is 
impossible. Only if subsequent research using dif- 
ferent population samples confirms these results, 
can the original findings be made more tenable. 
Ya light of Berman's (1971) recent study (which 
m es that neurotics often apply for positions 

€ field of criminal justice), the present study 
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(which finds less neuroticism among police groups 
than is found in the general population) indicates 
that the intensive screening of police applicants, 
advertently or inadvertently, eliminates many 
neurotics. Because of the finding by Baehr et al. 
(1971) that emotional stability was a crucial fac- 
tor in predicting good police performance, the 
authors believe that rigorous screening for neu- 
roticism should be a part of police selection pro- 
cedures. 
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Correlations among the adoption of recommended agricultural practices by agricul- 
tural workers were factor analyzed. The varimax solution indicated three identifiable 


factors that suggest a multidimensional nature of farm practice adoption. Implica- 


In order to supply most of mankind with a 
minimally adequate diet, solutions must be 
found to the interrelated problems of control- 
ling population growth and increasing food 
supply (Hutchinson, 1969). Psychologists are 
beginning to contribute to the finding of 
solutions to the problem of population growth 
(Pohlman, 1969) but continue to ignore 
almost entirely the problem of food supply. 
But, there is reason to believe (Brown, 1967; 
Nair, 1969) that increasing food supply is as 
much a problem in the applied psychology 
(i.e, ability, motivation, and knowledge) 
of these working in conventional agriculture 
as it is a problem in technology, 

Achieving an understanding of the adoption 
of recommended farm practices appears, at 
least on the surface, especially amenable to 
attack from a psychological perspective. Specif- 
ically, considerable psychological methodology 
is available to study the assumption frequently 
made in studies of adoption that adoption 
behavior constitutes a general trait. But a 
review of Psychological Abstracts since 1930 
revealed only two studies in the United States 
(Copp, 1956; Fliegel, 1956) explicitly testing 
this assumption (and those studies were by 
nonpsychologists). On the basis of moderate 
to high loadings for most included practices 
on the first unrotated principal component, 
these investigators concluded that there is a 
general trait of practice adoption. From the 
perspective of more advanced computer tech- 
nology and more recent factor-analytic meth- 
odology, it now appears that this conclusion 
may be oversimplified, Accordingly, the 
Pose of the present article is to ri 
Ep 


pur- 
eanalyze the 


! Requests for reprints should be Sent to James M 
Richards, Jr., Office of Medical Education, University 


of Missouri at Kansas City Kansas City, Mi : 
64108, "s s City, Missouri, 


*In a personal communication (1971), Copp reports 
obtaining similar results in studies in India. 
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data from those two studies with 
"modern" factor-analysis procedure. 


MeEtuop 


The study by Fliegel (1956) utilized data originally 
collected by Wilkening (1954) in 1952 from 170 farm 
owner-operators in Sauk County, Wisconsin. The Phi 
intercorrelation coefficients for adoption of the 11 farm 
practices shown in Table 1 were computed and the 
first principal component extracted. Since all loadings 
were greater than .2 and were fairly uniform in size, 
it was concluded that there was a general factor in 
evidence that could be called adoption of farm practices, 

The study by Copp (1956) involved 157 cattle farmers 
in Wabaunsee County in the Flint Hills of Kansas. 
Again Phi intercorrelations for adoption of the 21 
practices shown in Table 1 were computed. Because not 
all practices were applicable to all farmers, however, 
there was some variation in Ns. For each pair of 
variables, the correlation involved only farmers with 
a score on both variables. The first principal component 
Was extracted from the intercorrelations among an 
eight-variable submatrix including the most highly 
intercorrelated practices that did not involve great 
expense and did not apply only to cowherds, Because 
the lowest loading was .48, and because the off-diagonal 
residuals were all low and negative, it was concluded 
that this principal Component expressed a general 
predisposition to adopt recommended practices. 

. The present study involved refactoring of these 
intercorrelation matrices. In addition to à different 
method of factor analysis, the procedure departed from 
that followed in these studies in two important ways. 
First, to obtain Some estimate of the effect of limitations 
on the size of phi resulting from the marginal propor- 
tions, each correlation coefficient from the Fliegel study 
Was transformed by the Phi/Phi Max. correction." 
(Any overall bias of this transformation appears to be 
in the direction of generality). Second, all 21 practices 
from the Copp study were included in the analysis. d 

Each intercorrelation matrix was factored eral 
principal axes method. For each variable, Vi toe all 
value was the Squared multiple correlation pe Us 
other variables and that variable. In each case, 
eee a 


* The authors thank Frederick C. Fliegel for supplying 
information about the proportion of farmers adopting 
each practice, 
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“Scree” test (Cattell, 1966) for discontinuities in the 
curve of eigenvalues indicated that three factors should 
be retained in the final solution. Accordingly, the 
intercorrelation matrices were refactored by the 
principal axes method, using as diagonal values the 
communalities computed from the first three unrotated 
actors. Three factors were extracted from each inter- 
correlation matrix and rotated to final solutions by the 
varimax procedure. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


Che rote‘ sa matrices are shown in Table 1. 
These iactors are briefly described and inter- 
preted below: 


ror the Fliegel study, Factor A has its 
highest loading on use of artificial insemination 
and use of a registered sire. There is a sizeable 
drop to the next highest loading. The common 
element in these variables is obviously in- 
semination; indeed there may even be a 
part-whole relationship between the two 
variables. An obvious title would be Insemina- 
tion Practices. Factor B has its highest loadings 
on clipping udders, use of a milking machine, 
and use of a mechanical milk cooler. Because 
of the evident common element, Milking 
Practices would be a good title. Factor C has 
high loadings on use of residual fly spray, use 
of high nitrogen fertilizer as a side dressing, 
and recent extensive use of fertilizer. Use of 
Chemicals might be the most appropriate title. 

For the Copp study, Factor A has high 
loadings on feeding minerals, keeping a feed 
reserve, lice and grub control, fly control, and 
use of terracing. All of these practices were 
among the 8 analyzed originally by Copp 
(1956) who stated that they have been 
recommended for a long time, are not pro- 
hibitively costly, and in general are clearly 
economically justifiable. The best title for this 
Factor, therefore, might be Conservative Good 
Practices. Factor B has high loadings on 
castrating calves, dehorning calves, use of 
Blackleg vaccination, use of Bang's vaccina- 
tion, and pen bull. Nearly all of these practices 
pertain to calves, so Care of Calves would seem 
an appropriate title. Factor C has high loadings 
on pen bull, having a soil test, use of fertilizer, 
fly control, trial of the deferred system of beef 
production, lice and grub control, and water 
close. An unambiguous interpretation is not 
immediately evident, for two alternatives 
appear plausible. First, it is possible these 
variables have been ‘recommended more re- 
cently, so a good title would be Receptivity fo 


Change. Alternatively, it is possible that these 
practices are less central to the main enterprise, 


TABLE 1 
Vanntax. ROTATED Factor MATRICES 


Factor 
ae NN 
A B [o 


Variable 


Fliegel study 


Use of fertilizer 30 | —.03 | .38 |.23 
Recent soil test 22 -11 | .50 |.31 
High nitrogen fertilizer 

on corn 42 -05 | .62 |.57 
Use of registered sire .69 37 | .14 |.63 


12 -70 | 02 | .50 
—.06 06 | .26 |.08 


Clipping of udders 
Use of haybaler 


Use of 2-4-D -09 A1 |.15 |.04 
Artificial insemination .79 | —.02 | .03 |.62 
Milking machine .07 -66 |.15 |.46 


—.05 443 |.34 |.30 
01 18 |.68 |.50 


Mechanical milk cooler 
Use of fly spray 


Copp study 


Purebred bull 31 O01 | .14 |.12 
Pen bull 

Creep feed calves 
Castrate calves 


Dehorn calves .01 -65 | .07 |.43 
Blackleg vaccination 07 .33 | 06 |.12 
Bang's vaccination 34 446 |.14 |.34 
Protein in ration .06 00 |.33 |.11 
Minerals in ration 58 -25 |.05 |.40 
Spring pasture .06 40 | .11 |.03 
Brush control 6 .19 | .00 |.06 
Water close —.24 | —.07 |.36 |.19 
Ponds 18 08 |.04 |.04 
Feed reserve 45 | —.02 | .03 |.20 
Lice and grub control 45 07 |.36 |.34 


Fly control 

Recent soil test 

Use of fertilizer 3 

Legumes in rotation 

Use of terraces 

Trial of deferred system of 
beef production 


Note, Analyses are based on correlations among these vari- 
ables obtained by Fliegel (1956) and Copp (1956). 


and therefore something like Peripheral Good 
Practices would be the best title. 


Together, these results cast strong doubts 
on the usefulness of treating farm practice 
adoption as a general trait. Any bias in the 
"Scree" test does not appear to be in the 
direction of too many factors, and naturally a 
three-factor solution accounts for more var- 
iance than a one-factor solution. Moreover, 
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the rotated factors are reasonably clear and 
interpretable. In the Fliegel study, these 
factors can be readily identified with three 
separate, broad areas of farm technology. 
The results do not, of course, demonstrate that 
Fliegel and Copp were wrong in any absolute 
sense in the conclusion that practice adoption 
is a general trait. In the field of mental abilities, 
g theories are a legitimate alternative. to 
multitrait theories, and the first unrotated 
component does measure g. Nevertheless, the 
ults do suggest that practice adoption can 

e treated more appropriately and usefully as 
complex and multidimensional than 
(Additional studies aimed d 
question of generality might be helpful). From 
a practical point of view, the results also 
suggest that efforts designed to change farmer 
behavior with Tespect to specific practices 
should in turn be specific. That is, rather than 
relying on, or seeking to inculcate, a generalized 
receptive attitude in farmers toward adoption 
of recommended practices, each practice 
Should be "sold" to farmers on the basis of 
its own merits in helping them achieve their 
goals as farmers, 
Such criterion complexity may also be 
characteristic of Other aspects of farmer 
performance, and may explain, in part, studies 
(Richards, 1972) that fail to find much rela. 


as general, 
irectly at the 
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tionship between psychological measures aud 


measures of success in farming. - 
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